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Of Two Lang-grants, issued by King Hastin, bearing date in the 
years 156 and 163 after the Subversion of the Guptas.—By Frrz- 
Enpwarp Hatr, Esq., D. C. L. 


Shortly before his final departure from India, Mr. Edward Thomas 
was apprized, by me, of the existence of two unpublished inscriptions 
deposited in the museum ofsfhe Benares Collége. On his obligingly 
consenting to furnish me with his reading of them, they were 
transmitted to hfm ; and, in May, 1857, he was so good as to. send 
me his decipherments from England. At that time I wgs unable to 
avail myself ofthe fruit of his labour, for guidance or for suggestion, 
as I no longer had access to the originals Having, however, at 
last obtained the loan of them, and having given some study to the 
Hindu alphabets now obsolete, to a nothing of the assistance for 
which I am beholden to Mr. Thomas, I purpose to lay out the 
result of my researches on these amcient relics. | 

With the aid of the transliterations ex@euted by Mr. Thomas, the 
very same with which he favoured me, an abstract version of one of 
the memorials in question was preparefl by, tae late Professor H. H. 
Wilson. This abstract Mr. Thamas has ;frinted:* but the Sanskrit 
has hitherto remained inedited. * . . 

In treating of these inseriptions, Mfr. Thomas notices that the — 
late Major Kittoe communicated, regarding them, with~Colonc! 


- ‘. Ss» 
* Essays on Indian Antiquities, &e., by Mr. James Prinsep; Vol. 1. pp. 251 


and 252. Re. | ris 
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B> ts Of Fico dand-gronte, issued by King Hastin. [No. 1 
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Sykes, and that “they seem to have been originally progured from 

» Nagode i in Bundalkand.” Major Iittoe, when about to Jeave this 

." country, presented them to me; and by me they were made over to 
the Benares College, of which they are now the property. 

It is chiefly in.respect of their’ incidence on theelitigated topic ef 
the Gupta era, that Hastin’s proclamations posses® any value. 
Professor Wilson surmised that both exhibit the same date¢ and 
herein he mistook, there being two dates. Ngither of them, verbally 
considered, did he unriddle aright, as I shall evidence; and yet 
by happy accident, a wrong theory conducted Jhimeto the equivalert, 
in words, of the later.* 


* “One copy has qgutHe ayaa; the other, favarat ena. Putting them 
together, the probable reading is faaurat auna,” that is eay, “in the 
163rd year.” So writes Professor Wilson, whose romanization I have, for 
uniformity, turned into Devanagari. . 

As for the words given above as first, there appear, on the plates, after the 
initial 4, two complex characters, unmistakeably GF and WGl,which it will not 
answer to pass by as if they were euperfluities, Mr. Thomas gives them, in his 
decipherments, in their archaic delineation, but @esolves only one of them, the 


second, whigh be takes to be for “W. Again, \ what next follows, the Professor's G1, 
is, past all gainsay, § WE ; ; and, in place of "GH in his FW, —and so of 4a in his 
@44q,—I read} without a misgiving, Was he also did evewtually. 

The first sfmbol of the mislection 4, and the first of the mislection wud, 
aro still to be disposed of.* In the originals they have identically the samo 
aspect, that of almost a square, with o hook, curved forwards, depending from 
its lower right-hand angle. Mr. =e" explains it, in one of the grants, as 
; @; in the other, as @, which it nearly resem bles. omy. = incurs small risk of 

being impugned. After all, ProfessoreW ilson held it as probable that 4— 
‘ which the shape of the old @is distantly like—was intended ; with nothing 


mate subjoined, however, but with © surmounting it. For his & only substitute, in 
+ Se ite 5 my readings, =, aud the Gruss 146 and 163 will come out, in the two inscrip- 
iw *? tions respectively. Concerning the first leater of the tentative Suwa it remains 


id be said | that it has no representative | whatever in the two puirs of words which 

into the tertium quid now conclusively invalidated. 

¥ ‘One and the same person having fh 80 both the grants, we could not 
pee ‘to find them divided by. any ble interyal of time. Independently 

I that has beén said above, the date: of what I call the earlier contaius a 


pageant epeoeneny ‘This I yeuture%to heal ; and in such a manner as to do no 
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1861.] ; Of Tire Lan Lqrants, tsoued by King Tlagtin. 3 


In supersession of a proposal Scottie put forth, and from which 
my present state of information would have withheld me, I now 
accede to the view that the Kahaun inscription is dated from the 
overthrow of thé Guptas, of whom Skanda must have been virtually 
the last.* | The Ifad-grants audverted to have wrought this reversal 


chronological violence. If, to this ettd, I am satisfied of the probability that the 
reading GY Qi wract was intentional, correct Sanskrit demanding GF GIs = WE, 
f scarcely doubt that any @holar wall discern, from my subsequent annotations, 
fiat the inscriptionist was, presumably, not quite incapable of such an aberra- 
tion from grammatio® or@hopraxy as L here assume in hien. - 


It may be added that WM was, wry likely, the vernacular transitional form 


— intermediate between the puro Sanskrit Jarre and the Hinds @STS. The 


Mahraiti is THIH.e With this compare the Prakrit THTST. See Professor 
Cowell's admirable edition of Vararuchi’s Grammar; IILI., 44, 

* Seo the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VL, p. 530. Annexed 
i# the commencement of the Kahawn memorial, with a version of it which 
I regard as more tenable than the one I published as above. 


aerrayias ulaxatac: ATT aTATTBAT 
wart aware slseaarsae aaiiae: ’ 
ay waique fotagaaga: SAAN VIA 
ad faxcuarmcanaaa Goats a9 | 


‘The month of J yeshtha being current, the empire of Skanda Gupta—the 
floor of whose audience chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of 
the heads of kings by hundreds ; sprung from the bine of th» Guptas; of wide 
extended fame; opulent beyond all offers; comparable with S’akra; lord of 
hundreds of monarchs—being extinct for the hundred and forty-first year,” ete. 

My former translation, which will be ref@rred to further on, runs as follows -: 
*The month of Jyeshtha Aaving arrived, in the one hundred and forty-first year ; 
the empire of Skanda Gupta * * * bein quiescent,’ &e, 

Al Birtini, as reproduced, in French, by M. heinaud, asserts: ‘“* Quant au 
Goupta-kala l’ére des Gouptas, on entend, par le mot Goupta, des gens qui ont 
été méchants ct puissants ; et I’ dre qui port® leug ngm est P époque de leur 
extermination.” e ° 

Now, tho use, in close juxtaposition to mention of the Gupta kingdom, of so 
equivocal a term as VII", in one inscription, and of Hfm, “in another the later of 
Tlastin’s, was cnough, as soon as observed, to“urrest attention. The former word, 
to be sure, bears the import of ‘quiescent,’ * sorene,” * tranquil," * unperturbed,’ 
‘flourishing,’ no less than of ‘discontinued,’ * extinguished 7 bat the latter, if 
unqualified by a temporal particle, denotes@ possession,’ or * fruition,’ ony as a 

B2 





4. Of Two Eand-grants, iqpued by King Hastin. [No.1 


’ 





~ of opinfon; and it will be Bee that, in expounding them, 
I dechine Professor Wilson’ s rendering of their cardinal expressions. 


thing of the past. Ordinary meanings which it has—all of them metaphorical of 
‘eating’—are ‘used,’ ‘worn,’ ‘consumed,’ ‘ disbursed,’ expended.’ In the 
older of Hastin’s¢grants the phrase is Hpi at which, fike uTa, fay signfty, 
‘tenure,’ ‘incumbency ;” other customary gpnses of it being, at*the same time 
* dissipation," ‘ waste,’ “destruction.” In order to substantiate the countdét-posi- , 


tion to that which I take touching the BS, sate Witt, um, ayd ulm, as 
chronologically bearing, in“the phraseology of inscriptions, on the state of ap . 
empire, it must be made out that, in other writings gf tue same nature, them 
words imply duration to the period particularized, 

The partiality of the Hindus to euphemism is notorious; and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that where, as in the Kmahaun inscription, reference is majle to an 
era determined by the annihilation ofa series of powerful pringes that diction 
which is least dyslogistic should be studiously selected. Congruously with 
such avoidance of an invidious term os has been indicated, it is likewise not at 
all singular that a direct encomium shoul@ be bestowed on a potentate who, 
however truculently he may once have lorded it, having been dust and ashes 
nearly a century and a half, could be favourably commemorated without 
antagonism to the impulses of family pride and without hazard of irritating 
popular prejudice. Pending the emergence, as established historical entities, of 
dynastic sucgessors to Skanda, it will, then, be perfectly saf@to look upon him 

: as the last of the Guptas. Even should it transpire that;he was survived by 
descendants who were not entirely disendowed of powes, yct in him, so far as 
we are informed, the lustre of his lineage underwent definitive and irremediable 
eclipse, On collation of the svording of Hastin's grants with that of the Kahaun “ 

pillar, we thus discover no trifling corroboration of the statement derived from 
the Arabian traveller: and his language, in passing, will endure no alternative 

iy construction. z 
: Skanda Gupta’s inscription is in the méasure kmwown os Sragdhard. In 
extracting the figures from the third verse of its first stanza, as 133, Mr, Prinsep 


N : imagined that he followed the Griginal in putting € for the fifth syllable. In so 
: doing, he has broken the metre. Hes reading, prosody apart, required y: but 
there was less than this, It cut, in his facsimile. And, again, ‘ two,’ would in 
= _ Fight Sanskrit, be expressed, “in the plate where he meant to impose it, by * 
ag Ea, not by his EW. . The true giumeraf is SVC. * ten.’ Once more, only « fow 5 
‘2 words before the error here regressed, ‘he read, for 814, which is in his 
_ facsimile, WH: “after the decease” or “of the repose, i. ¢., death,”"—of 

cs - Skanda ger aaieey gags age eae See this Journal, for 1838, he 
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1861. | , Of Two Land-grantspissuedfoy King THaatin. . 
e a 


< The recorls under consideration are on thin plates of coppef. The 
older set cgnsists of two pieces, having, each, a superficies of about 
eight inches by five. In the other set are three plates, of which 
two measure seven and a half inches by five and a half; while the 

; thérd, only _partialle written over, is-a little more than five inches 

long, and avwerages two in width. Near the top, the plates are 

* perforated midway between the sides, for convenience of tying them 
together ; and each set js accompanied by an engraved ring. 

« ednthe main, the paleography employed inf these inscriptions is 
closely homogeneous with that which distinguishes the Allahabad 
monolith of Samudra Gupta. Their # alone is indubitably more 
recent. Strangely enough, however, two of their characters, sand h, 
everywhere occur, of an earlier configuration ;" and of gh and sk the 
older forms and those of Samudra G upta both appear in them. Still 
these conclusions are not inevitable ; for there is nothing unreason- 
able in the supposition that, iff some quarters of the country, by 
force of local influences, the constituents of the antique alphabet 
were not all modernized simultaneously. 

My annotatory observatioss on small matters will be found, it is 
anticipated, as circumstantial as the most microscopic eritic could 
ask for. 


Not to go out of Indias, we have, it should seem, an example of an epoch 
denominated to memorialize the discomfiture of a hostile people. Agreeably to 
a scholiast of Varabamihira, this is the cas@ with the familiar cra of S’aka; and , 
an expression used by Braludagupts pointa to the same fact. See Colebrooke’s 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. Il., p. 475. ® 
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lean Terioy No. I. 
aaT _aereara \* ef) aeugrtract s=me WH=T- 
cImawaAl AeTaneaiawe! arfenATas qaraedarar- 
awit feaaadrat zufaatcarsaa paca a || 2 WELT AS ATE 
WAHT werent aany AeIEIAIaI<T gat WiaTs F- 
wafecumanyfaea qatutaregaracear Saas aal- ' 
o waaaat® *sHaaacwatasataay | aaa ene AETLISA- 
stefan eqwmiaiqaramdt anarumaufigfHcres - 
ar {tarewarsradaavaferatrarateratrentaaarent- 
SaqraeatnceaHrsmcenteacwass agacafesanat- 
Asta: | a ‘ : ieee 





= 
* WEISayY, on the plate; and wrongly. Mistakes of this sort,—short 
. vowels for long, and the reverse,—due cither to carelessness or to ignorance, 
abound in these inscriptions. With the refervation of material instances, and 
a few others, they have been silently rectified in my copies for the press. Such 


misscripts as WS and aieaai scarcely deserve more ceremonious handling. 
Interpunction is pretty freely introduced; gind the sign looks very like o 
_isarga. Visargas, where they should be, aro not seldom left out; and of 
E anuswaras there is a like excess and defect. They have b@n set right tacitly, 
with two exceptions Concurrent words which rigorous cuphony would inter- 
lock, are sométimes found asunder; and they have not*been conjoined. The 
originals in ail cases double consonants which have r over them. I bave sim- 


plified this duplation. = 
+ In the notes to my introductory remarks, this error has been dwelt on at 
length. 


* + Improved from areqage, In (Re last stanza gownrds the end is Wes. 
It is rare, I believe, for 4 to be put for | @ in an inscription so old as the present. 


§ Substituted for als. Oy, eee suetiily: Ale might be taken in composi- 
tion with what ensues. 


|| Erroneously, on the plate, Faas. 


. ‘ 


: q An unmeaning aT wittcls. here follows has been dismissed. 
: ed wat ae, im the original, which afko shows an exerescent @ after Wet. - 
x ++ On the plate tho masal elensent of 4W—is yoked to the sibilant, in tho 
& ‘shape of #- And so in the secon’ grant. 
3 tt These documents, between them, once give stares orthographically ; 
al 


winfeaa, onee ; and altsraa4, thrice. 
§§ For the inscriptionist’s <W@-« 
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1861.) Of Two Lang-grants, sprees jy King ITashin. 77 
=_— : 


7 Wang. Wl) Sus awry arawdayferactrer | aaatqan- 
HurIaT SAR: aafent: Sais uNzutaew: aleasi a 
TRAP sare fumasiifafarar areata trata a 
pot Ltt ald: | Qaarswat Atsarat RATS THE <Elait- 
naista aegatsawyiraat face 
Sa WV Hnaar ucafaemt qemiaa | 
-uacei feanfay ware Tas, afufex 


= he Het Hetaai Bye, STARA TSA UTAH n 
asfadain amr crrfar: aaarftefax: | : 
aa ae aat yfawe aq act Waa o 
—E=_- 


' ufz auaeuita an atefa afta: | 
Qrwsar Usa WU aaa aca qea i fa o 
fafaa wa TRIATSAART|| | _difaararaace arg atfa- 
acifacuuqsaeacaafa | SAR Ba! | 


TRANSLATION, 

Glory to the great God !]* Well be it! 
In the year ong hundred and fifty-six of the extinctiop® of the 
Fd sovereignty of the Gupta kings, in the year Mahavajs’4kha,t on the 
third day of the light fortnight of the month Kartika, im the fore- 


> 
® The other grant combines this word ouphonically with the*foregoing. 
+ Itis the mere rudiment of a superscribed circle which I here read into 
an axuswdra, in the original. In the other inscription even this is missing. 


} Is there such a vocableg Perhaps aaa is meant. I translate as if it 
were. The second inscription has the satpe anomaly. 

§ Both sets of plates have distinctly C84, which here is nothing. 

| THT, on the plate, by oversight. In the other grant is TAT. Hence, by 


abrasion, the Hindi ail. S 
@ S‘iva, on presumption, not by proof. 
ws ot Occupation, 6a says Professor Neon an explication already discussed, 
Ho adds: “Wor WW; but it may also be read BB: or BRI, ‘from the 
: end, or ocsuation.’ " To this liberty of gption Mr. Thomas emphatically 
demurs ; and with the strongest of reasons. Any the slightest conversancy with 
Sanskrit paleoglyphs is incompatible with a decision so indulgent. 
+ Tt has not been ascertained what system of computation is here contem- 
plated. Professor Wilson renders: “in fhe year (of the cycle) Vais‘akh.” 
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noon éf that day ;* by the great king, the auspicious Hgstin, sprung 
from the house of the Parivrijaka prinees,+ great-grandson of the 
great king Devéhya, ¢ grandson of the great king Prabhanjana,§ 4 
and son of the great king Damodara; giver of thouSands of kine, of 
elephants and horses, of store of gold pieces, and et land; diligentsin 
homage to his spiritual guides and to his father and gnother; most 
devoted to the gods and to Brahmans ; victorious in many huadreds . 
of battles; the delighter of his race ; with view to enhance his own 
worthiness, and that Ne might make himself to mount by the flights . 
of steps celestial ; fhe village of Vasuntarashgndika|| has been ceded, 
absolutely, to Gopaswaimin, Bhavaswamin, Sandhydputra, Diviakara- 
. datta, Bhaskaradatta, and Stiryadatta, WVaAjasaneya-Madhyandina 
Brahmans, of the stock of Kutsa.4 - ae 





For this he has no warrant. The prefix which I give is sufficiently clear on tho 


plate. = 
® Here I follow Professor Wilson, who writes: “ in the fore-part of the day.” 


faasqar is, however, illegitimate Sanskrit, in this sense. 

[Since the receipt of this paper for publication, Mr. Hall has sent the follow- 
ing, which he desires to have here inserted: *“The compound in the text is 
perfectly legitimate Sanskrit, but not a substantive, and having nothing to do 
with “ forepart of the day,” or my ‘forenoon :’ for I here Méerred to Professor 
Wilson unsdyisedly, A re-perusal of the Eran inscriptions, as they actually 
- read, has taught me how to unlock this quaint and antiquated expression. 


Understanding fazat. I would construe, not over-literally, ‘on that, &«., the 
aforesaid, lunar day, and on the day of the week therewith coincident." Correct 
accordingly in Inscription II. as well,”"—Eprrons. | 

+ “ By the exalter of the family «€ the chief of the necetics,”’ according to . 
Professor Wilson. Partly from misreading “the Sanakrit, this is unsllowable. 
The Parivréjakas now come to light for the first time. 

tT Not “* Dwarhya,”—Devarhya ?—ns Professor Wilson wishes. In both 
inscriptions the name is most legibly incised; and Mr, Thomas’s deciphermente 


bear out my lection unhegitatingly- 










7 _ It would be rash to speculate that there is a mistake for S419 ‘named P 
_ , Deva.’- . 
i ap § Seemingly, Prablinjina. he second grant clears up all uncertainty. 


. | By possibility, this name is Vansuntarashendika. 

5 a ae, past doubt, in the Sanskrit of both ingcriptions. Mr. Thomas so | 
understands, in the other ; ST, in this, Professor Wilson puts “ of Kaus’ika ;” | 
~ appending, as a foot-note: “Tie “reading of one is *Kos‘iya ;* of the other 
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In all directions ¢his village has fosses of demarcation. On the 
north side%* the boundary of Mona and ‘iaé of Pdrvabhuikti.* To 
Sandhyaputra ang the rest ¢he place is assiqgned,t privileged from 
the ingress of fortyne-tellers and soldiers, and with right to rid itself 
of fobbers. . e . 


By virtue of these presents, iwpediments fo the franchises herein 
patented are not to be opposed, even inafter times, by, those who arise 
in my family, or by those who gre maintained by subsistence accruing ~ 
from my shares.t Thus it is enacted. Let one do otherwise than 
as I havé decreed atid, ®iough my soul shall have transmigrated *into 
another body, I will, with intense vigilance, bring him to destruction. 


©Kaus‘alya.” Ought it to be Kas’yapa?” The sibilants are nowhere inter- 
changed, in these instruments. 

The names of only the first two of the donees enumerated above have place in 
Professor Wilson's translation ; and the village bestowed away is thera repre- 
sented by a blank. On what comes next, and down to the preceptive verses, he 
remarks, premising “ with the *boundaries (specified) :"" “then follow a number 
“of unintelligible names of places, gfter which there is a prohibition to any of 
his successors to revoke the gift.” 

* My deciphermgtt and rendering, at this point, may be lisbl@to amend- 
ment. . 

¢ On the import of two terms which here succeed, in the original, our 
dictionaries shed little light. With respect to the second I have®ventured a 
guess, which I am unable to recall, in a paper not by‘ne at this moment. The 
first may define the village under alienation, vertically to the mid-air. 

There is something of experiment ia the meanings attached to the remaining 
particulars of the paragraph. «See the J ourfal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. VI., p. 541. . o 

t This is obscure. The royal ‘ fourths’ cannot be,designated by these ‘ shnres.” 
Only at calamitous conjunctures was twenty-five per cont. the price, accredited 
by the Laws of the Manayvas, of the safe-guardecxercised by Hindu kings. 

It has, of course, occurred to me that WW signifies feet.” ‘Subjects’ would 
then, be intended. But they would ha@ily be denoted by such a periphrasis as 
we here encounter. More than this, theidea inyolved saygurs unconventionally 
of haughtiness. eo 

lf I be not in fault, Hastin refers to the deductions from his’ revenues, 
appropriated for the sustenagee of his relatives. As kindred of majesty, they 
yust have had superior opportunities to @ppress undetected. YE means 
¢ portion’ generally, no less than ‘ quarter." ® 
| c 
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And it has been declared by the worshipful and preeminent sage, 
Vyisa of the Veda: . ° 

Strenuously guard, O Yudhishthira, land presented aforetime to 
the twice-born: for more laudable is protection, after gifé than is 
donation, most excellent among rulerse ° 

By numerous kings, for instance, Sagara and others, the earth has 
been enjoyed. ._To him of whomever, at any time, is a terfitory, 
appertains then the fruit of merit attaghed todhe bestowments of land 
made by his predecessors. ° 

or sixty thousand years the donor of lanfl rejoices in paradise ; 
jut just as many does the disseizor,«amd so the abettor ef disseizin, 
abide in a region of dolor.* . 

The end. And ¢his was engrossed by Stiryadatta, 
financiert Ravidatta, grandson of the financier and minister Nara- 
datta, great-grandson of the minister Vakra, The commissioner iz 
the transaction was Bhagraha. 


son of the 


Inscription, No. II. 


AAT ARTZ ATS | afta fauupiiseemd TASIC ISNA 
Hea WaT} aaa § amuatedtargaeai feqar- 
Sat zufaufearragareaa AWIRINT ATMA ARIES 
SIWAAAAT ACKIHAHecHdA TTaevaxrwafeca. 
aaufanca- wafucaieqsrame at || saat aaraaaaat- 
sanaqacnatanfaal GantateHem ARICA 


® Professor Wilson's translation ‘pf these stanzas is not simply loose, but 
incorrect. Still, a minute critique on the subject may po dispensed with. 

+ So Lapprebend, at o venture, what Professor Wilson esteems “* the title or 
designation Bhogika.” The Tame of Stiryadatta’ 5 great-grandfather, Vakra, 

whom the Professor ignores, is bare of this qualification; and hence it cannot 
denominate his family. * 

Words contained in these Sa ciatone! hitherto uninserted in our lexicons, or 
of which, as 1 here noderstand them, sugplementary acceptations are desiderated, 


gre SER, Vacant, Sz, Gea, ice, yay, wife, wena. 


t Thus, and rightly, on the plu¥e. See a note on the first inscription, 


§ aly, with the anuswdra faintly traced, in the original. 
\| First, Gata —was engraved A @ was then interliterated, in lieu of the 


*, loft unerased ; but the vowel of & was not lengthened, as it should have been. 
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Somat ear aa foe fay ace aA aaa SA TE 
a 2autfaad waarfar a nifeerfan aisadaaaa arf 
almanisia fearnceifaa a afaatfaar area aaeas- 
‘arfaa vaya quunad® quaqifaa araaanrara 
asaae aici +HaCSES araauaamatemt wara- 
WHAM ATARVILS FHI RAS alas ae TATU FATTH AAAS T- 
RIFTLIMBTSS THAT SIS aTaMS xaanitesat ATG AT 
SULCUS RITEH(rSr=: hiliskih Siafeaa: warcacura ai 
sfawe:| awmrarel: dam artews suta faamanatan: 
qaycaay <famary aaand|| asa: aaceaiee: ufs 
aa anaet | sfata aaqaufese: » acemmereiaerefi- 
merasit fa tarar RMATALaAtd A AAA: Ala: | DZaAATSHa | 
ASA FAG THY Teracnasha awarsawataa fey | 
SAW HAaAt Geafam acqraa | 

qacui fesifea wataa Safufec | 

Hel AWaa AS a MAsaursaa I 

asaaau wat crate: aaerfefe: | 

aq az Hfasa awe sat Wa ** 

qeur qecui at at wea choot ae 

a fazar afaHar tueta: HE Wedel 

afett quae aitin <an Hrefa afac: | 

Bia UISqAAaT aT eS aaig TER THASS 4 


® The vowel has been supplied. ° 
+ An intrusive <4, after HACE, has been expunged. 


t The engraver here forgot w entirely, 
& Following HRaIcCHa—is a small charaa@er resembling UW Probably it is 


Yet ee ee may have been a earnme. 
> 


superfluous. 
j| The plate has 4 e 
= W—, in the Sead: ° : : 
** Tn the grant this verse runs: 


aaa yum at yfaae w=) waa * 
++ Parts of the leita in we a@U—are lost, from corrosion of the plate. 


ti F in the original. 


§§ Tho @ was omitted by the artist. 
c2 
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fated a amratauay® _Brferrceway a a 
<ayaa avreitufaufenaacha | Hae Tan4 

There is so much that is common between thig inscription and 
the first, that it seems needless to translate ite i in full. I shall, 


therefore, restri¢t myself to a punctuab specification of ite variatichs 
from the other, . 


+ 


, Itis dated jm the forenoon, on the second day of the moon's 

increase in Chaitra, in the year Malsis'wa-yuja,t one hundred and 

sixty-three years after the domination of the Guptas had been laitl ° 
to reSt. Prabhanjina has the epithet of ‘affspicious.’” The clause 
about the stairs to elysium is dropped. The donees are as follows: 
Agniswimiputra, a Vajasaneya catechumen, of the stock of Bha- 
radwija; Devaswamin; S‘arvaswaimin; Goriswimen,.a Vijasaneya 
catechumen, of the stock of Kutsa; Divakaraswamin ; Swatiswamin, 
a Vajasaneya catechumen, of the stock of Bhrigu; Varunas’arman ; 
Bappaswamin, of the stock of Vasula,t a Katha catechumen ; Kumé- 
radeva, a Vajasaneya catechumen; Namatas’arman; Nagas‘arman ; 
Rukharadeva; Kaudravadeva; Vishnudeva; Devandga; Kumiaira- 
sena; Rudras’arman; Devadinga; Raélimboshtha; Dedamita; Ma- 
hadevagupvaka.§ These and other Brahmans gare collated, in 
perpetuity, to the benefice of Korparika, which, apparently, was 
situated in ‘the heart of a village|| The estate*thus assigned was 
bounded, on the east, by the ditch of Korpara; on the north, by 
Nimuktakakonaka, in the village of Vangara; on the south, by 


| ® Here precede two characters. Thgy may bo a bingling repetition, aban- 
doned unfinished, of WHT. cA little forward are yam, wea, and WUT, 

+ ** Ashwayuj (?),” writes Professor Wilson. To this grant, which he does 
not translate, he devotes 2 ee not, and nothing more. They have mostly been 
cited. 

t This family has long Bs away. “It may be remembered in the larger ‘ 
Hindu genealogies: itjs not in g§he smafler. For what may be the same name 
seo Vol. XXIX. p. 18. 

§ These persons, from Déevadlingn inclusive, bear very strange appellations, 
as best I can unlock them. I do not guarantee thatethey have been groped out 
jnfallibly. This remark also applies to some proper names just below. 

|| Otherwise, “in Antarapatta 7’ © Else, “ in Antarapadda ?” 
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Mavrika and Amvratasantéraka, in Valaka; and, on the wet, by 
Nigasari. .T'o the south lay the allotment” of Balavarman. 

The three stanzas of the other grant are repeated in this; but, 
before the last of*them, we have another: ‘He who resumes land, 
giyen by himself, ow given by another, transformed tg a dung-worm, 
along with hig progenitors, receives retribution,’ 

Surnadatta is now become ‘ great fecial.” He styles his ‘grand- 
father ‘financier,’ and no longer ‘ minister.’ Bhigraha, as seven 
years before, is the commissioner. His name Mere precedes his title, 
in the Sanskrit. .« « ° 

Each of the sets of plates as I have said already, is accompanied 
by a rude signet ring. ‘ Of the fortunate Hastin’ is inscribed on one 
of the rings ; and *The fortunate King Hastin,’ on the other.+ 

Saugeor, December 22, 1860. 


* IT conjecture that some subdivision of land was, in old times, technically 
styled ufcee. 

4 Mela: and SVEPScisy. The latter should terminate in—I3!: or— 
Tiss. The eens is preferab}. 








The fitting Pye ge ofan inscription was fauitily printed at pF 1S of the 
last volume of our Journal, Nor is the interpretation ef it there offered 
altogether free from infxactness. A fe-translation is subjoined to the original, 


fate: | Haq (qa au Greaaaie wet), - 
. Beqaaaila: HH: =o 
fafaafatacaire: Seemvare: 
giranaean west ae te. 
ARCaAAHCTSA: Gy a? MY a: Il 

* Auspiciousness! Year of Samvat, 1115: Thuratlay, the Sth day of the dark 
fortnight of Phalguna. 

‘May the son of S‘ambhu—with exudation “sallen on. hia cheeks; of brilliant 
tusks; whose head impedes all darkness; waving Ifis os ears; adorned with no staff- 
like proboscis, hard as adamant ; potfatial in removing mental obstractions— 
protect you.’ . 

The metre ia the Midling, There is a prosogal blemish i in dividing the word at 
the conclusion of the third verse. 
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° 
The Inscriptions of Erikaina, now Eran, re-deciphered and re-trans- 
lated.— By Firz-Epwarp Haun, Esq. DD. CO. LD. 


A paper on these interesting relic’, ewe reduced copies "of 
Captain Burt's facsimiles, with the*decipherments and translations 
of the late Mr.*.James Prinsep, has already appeared in the pages of 
this Journal. It will-be found in the*%seventl volume, that? for 1888, 
pp. 631- 635. 

One of the inscriptions, the older, is engrav red, in nine lines, on 
the western face of a large quadrilateral column, still ereet and in 
good general preservation. It ts twenty-nine inches in width, by a 
height of twenty. The other, which has an aspect* eastward, spans 
the throat of a colossal image of a swine ; not unnaturally mistaken, 
by the ignorant, for the similitude ofa trunkless elephant. It speaks 
of the temple, of which the idol was aforetime the chief glory, or the 
reproach ; an edifice now lying in littered dilapidation, its ruin being 
ascribed, in the oral traditions of the neighbourhood, to the great 
Muhammadan iconoclast of- the twelfth century. This writing 
contains @ight lines ; and it measures, in height, qyout ten inches. 
The first line, eonsiderably outrunning any of the rest, is a little 
within two and a half feet long. Captain Burt,"in a volume I re- 
member to have seen some years back, has, I believe, described the 
megalithic erections on which these records are incised. As a faithful 
account of them could hardly be missed of by a person of intelligence, 
_and as, once given, it need not ‘be repeated, I shall confine myself 
to the inscriptions. - 

Their contents are scctammsteed by Mr. Prinsep, in these words : 

“The temple was built by Dhanyavishnu, the confidential minister 
of R4ja Matrivishnu, ,the sof. of Harivishnu, grandson of Varuna- 
vishnu, and great grandsan of Indravishnu ; ; inthe first year of the 
reign of Raja Tarapaini of Suréshtre” (7): and 

_ © The pillar was trected by Vaidalavishnpu, the son of Harivishnu 


_ also® grandson of Varunavishhu, and at the cost of Dhanyavishnu, 


8 . 
* This word should be expunged. “ Hastivishnu,” a more lapse of the pen, — 


as is evident to any one who reads tWo pages on, I have exchanged for ‘ Hari- 


=. ee | ‘ 
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on the fourteenth of As¢hadha, in the year one hundred and bixty: 
five, in theereign of Budhagupta, in Surdshtra, comprehending the 
country between a river whose name, though partially erased, may 
be easily made out.as the Kalindi, or Jamna, and the Narmada, or 
Neérbudda.” * = é 

As the insecfiption relating to the temple was formerly interpreted, 
it datés during the reign of “ 'Térapani,” and yet “ before his time.” 
Still, as Mr. Thomas jusély obsgrves,—though not with reference to 
tkis incongruity,—Mr. Prinsep * was clearly dfsposed to infer that 
the temple was built pr@or to the erection of the pillar ;"* and the 
supposition is borne out by the extract cited above. With several 
other of his positions, if must now give place to deductions built 
upon privileges of investigation which were denied to my prede- 
cessors. For instance, Dhanyavishnu is not called “ minister ;” 
“Vaidalavishnu” is the offspring of an erroneous reading, and so a 
present to history which may” as well be returned; there is no 
mention of “Suraéshtra” in either inscription; and “ Tarapdni” is 
undoubtedly a misdecipherment for ‘'Toramana.’ This last fact, if 
my memory does not fail m®, was detected by Mr. Thomas. But 
what is by far most important of all, the date of the morg ancient 
inseriptiont was Goueavellad amiss as to the numerical day of the 





vishnu.” The inadvertence escaped the editorial eye of Mr. Thomas, See his 
valuable publication entitld “ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities,” &c., Vol. Eve 
p. 248. 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 340. by 

+ Since writing this paper, T havahad time, before sending it to the press, 
to refer, for a solution of the date in question, to my friend Bapa Deva S’astrin, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Benares College. He apprizes me, in reply, 
that it conforms to the era of Vikramaditya, and does not conform to that of 
S‘élivahana, It is, therefore, all but demof[strably certain that Budhagupta 
was reigning on Thursday, the seventh of June, ift the year of our Lord one 
hundred and eight, new style. Toramfna must have flourished shortly after 
him; with something of likelihood, indesd, as bis next successor. To Budla- 
gupta’s registration, relatively to the other Guptas, we have not the smallest 
trustworthy clue, As for chronologic adjustments grounded on comparison of 
the letters on old Hindu coins, they cannot, I maintain, be other than exceedingly 
insecure. In order to pronounce with assurance on the time of any of the 


-- @uptas but Budha, we must pause for fresh facts. 
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moor: ; while the designation of the lunar fortnight te which that 
day is referred was passed by altogether. Counted from en unknown 
epoch, no Hindu date, unintegrated by the particularity -at last 
amended, is ayailable for eral determination., The omission to 
distinguish the demi-lunation would oygly add to°*the irksomeness? of 
exploratory computation; but any, process of reckorfing based on 
Mr. Prinsep’s premises would, of necessity, have a delusive isSue, if 
any at all, 3 e - . 

- Had Mr. Prinsep inspected the documents in discussion with 


advantage of the facilities I have been able te®contmand, it is beyond 


question that his conclusions respecting them would have differed, 
as on matters of moment, so as,to points of unimportance, from those 
he has recorded. Writing under obligation of the ereserve impressed 
by this consideration, I shall stay to expatiate on but a few of the 
discrepancies, touching secondary details, which, on collation of our 
results, the attentive reader will discdOver. At the same time, L have 
Weighed these cases, one and all, with my best (diligence. Standing 
before the originals, I compared my facsimiles, letter by letter, with 
those that have been lithographed ; an@every the slightest dissimila- 
rity of the copies was patiently tested by the perishing archetypes. 

In fine, it is not undeserving of note that the in®riptions are, to 
a remarkable degree, clear from faults imputable to the artists who 
executed them.* ‘The peculiarities presented in the Sanskrit will be 
specified in the appropriate place. 


Experimental ¥, ifthe Udayagiri,inscription be made out rightly as to its 
leading features, d if its year bee counted from Vikramaditya, the Chandra- 


gupta which it is said to name must haye borne sway Sbout the middle of the 





first century re Christ. See Major Cunningham's BAilsa Topes, p. 151; and 
this fava ince, p. 227. 


® Subjoined are all the examples . werralae 5 OUTTA :, in one inserip- 
tion ; TCM +, in bots ; raiviW. The rectifications will be seen in the sequel. 
No account is here taken of the vowels which time has obliterated : but they are 
not numerous. . . ° : 

Consonants gratuitously doubled I have given single. Maittriyaniya has, 
thus, been-simplified to Maitrayapiya. Coins are in existence which exhibit 





even Vikkramaditya. 


a > 
Ready intelligibility has, further, been consulted by acquiescing to the laxity 
of the inscriptionist where he negltcts the canons which regulate the coales- 


= Ope cence of consecutive vowels. 





= ae 
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On the northern flank of the column, among several names, ist that 
of Kailésajqs’ambhu, as best I can unlock it. If sa ‘nka, apparently 
the epithet attached to it, be indicative of his profession, and if it 
signify “ stone-cuftter,” it may be that we know who wrought, 
mechanically, the “sdjacent lines promulgating the, piety and the 
pride of King Matrivishnu and “his brother. 


eee ) a 


te fay wae raqeaiafageratraia: | 
ane: foaataateaaasna: * i ; 


* The first five lines of this inscription as engraved have, each, one or more 
letters fretted away at the right-hand extremity. Many is tho bucolic tool that, 
has owed its edge to the royal column, debased, of later years, to the uses of 
a whetstone. Th# restorations of these abrasures are indicated by brackets, iu 
what follows. , 


Line L.—_haaatie (aife-) 
4. ok _siarearen (ai-) 
» IIL—awera (%-) 

» IV.—mqytst (41) 
» V.—aaute (a01:) 

The =] of line I. Mbut very slightly damaged. A word thts beginning, and 
expressive of ‘ destruction,’ is here wanted, Sucha word was” casy, enough to 
find: and I have tacked to it a suppletive particle, quite in the Hinda taste, 
howsoever averse from our own. The metre is thus brought out, identically the 
same as that at the commencerhent of the second inscription. Mr, Prinsep 
reads @4, in contradiction to the warrant of his facsimile, and at the cost of 
good prosody. It should be remarked that, » if the antique character with which 
we are concerned, syllables farely «occupy ao larger area, laterally, when con- 
taining, than when not containing writt@: uninitial vowels; these, with the 
unique exception of the # os sometimes united with +, being, invariably, either 





superscript or subscript. 
At the end of the second line Mr. Prinsep fownd in his facsimile, nothing but 


an upright stroke; and he has not surmised it to be Part ofany letter. But the 
stone has distinct traces of what can be only a %@. To piece out THA from 
this is sufficiently obvious. At the opening of the third*line, PWT is an- 


- mistakable, in every clement of it; and there % no ground for Mr. Prinsep's 





6 , 


comment, that “the word is maesten, corruptly, tryordas'yam, in the original.” 


Most fortunately, peremptoriess of assertion in this behalf is practicable, 
There is question of the date, concerning whick I have already spoken, 


D 


it, 
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ne qyaeuyfHAn aumi TAT @ FUTA BAIGATAA HeT- 
<i went aa daqey®* aifs<iadcaey urtafe are. 
qranasiata awiasfsaaaaata ailaax a awi daar- 
carafeaaqatat aaaticaee agaist aiiearaaa 
fang eS Haraat rere aaa yuIam faqaaraatfea qu- 
afaan: tram faacaasniaawt weausefs darsefefea: 
wamsaaanageat faurqfewar qesaezal} cisTeATs- 
funda waaaqnuaaufuaarat walmaraua asa au4- 
Sacha Hercrsaaretamat awmatsaana acatautfaars 
agercufezeiaa uafamat wo arefaar yeararaardae 
BUas: Yaa Wacaw waa egrea: | 

Sas Tiarsaqensy: aqua Efe | 





Of the next supplial I have little more to say than that my guess, on which 
I do not in the least conceit myself, is the best Ican now wait to offer. How 
ill it assorts with the demands of the context has not pass@l unnoticed. Mean- 
time, the passageein which it occurs is one of very immaterial significance. Tho 
reduced facsimile of Mr. Prinsep, like the original, has An explicit © before my 
speculative #; and, nevertheless, he reads S. In what immediately succeeds 
he is utterly at fault. 

For the supplementations to the fourth and fifth lines recourse has been had 
to the other inscription. 5 

* This, I take it, is the word in whicl: Mr. ‘Prinsep thinks he sees “Su- 
rashtras.”" a 

+ More than once have I fnet with this hoary solecism in Sanskrit books; but 
where, recollection does not serve me to indicate. 

It In consequence of misreading this word, Mr. Prinsep espied something 
about a “ regency.” 

§ All along here Mr. Prinsep is quite a abroad, He creates a ‘* Vaidalavishnu ;” 
my ‘victorious, in many a battle, over his enemies’ is transformed, by him, into 
“ Tndravishnu ;"* and Matrivislau is represented - as being tautologically called 
his great-grandson, and yet does not show himself thus in the English version. 
The other inscription should have dissuaded from this, 


*, <7 


~ 
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Triumphant is the four-armed divinify: omnipresent; of whom 
the broad waters of the four seas are the couch; cause of the con- 
tinuance, origin, destruction, and the like, of the universe ; whose 
enstzn is Garuda. 7 . > = 

In the year*one hundred and sixty-five, on the twelfth day of 
the light fortnight of the month A/’shéadha, on the day of the 
Preceptor pf the gods ;*, and when Budhagupta—ruling, with the 
genius of the regents of the quarters, over She interval, chosen 
land of the gods, between the Kalindi and the Narmada; pojses- 
sing, throughout the world, the lustre of the mighty Rudra; a moon 
of excellent rays—was king: on that lunar day specified with the 
year, month, and, week-day aforesaid :+ by ‘the great-grandson of 
Indravishnu,—a Brahman saint, of the illustrious Maitrayaniya mon- 
archs,t who took delight in his duties, celebrated solemn sacrifices, 
and was well-read in the scriptures;—grandson of Varuyavishnu, 
who imitated the excellencies of his father -—son of Harivishnu, 
who was the counterpart of his sire, and derived prosperity to his 
race ;—the great king, Miatrwishnu, a most devout worshipper of 
Bhagavat; who, by the will of the Ordainer,§ acquired, like as a 
maiden sometime#elects her husband, the splendour of royalty ; of 
fame recognized as far as the four oceans; of unimperfeet wealth ; 
victorious, in many a battle, over his enemies ;—and algo by his 
younger brother, Dhanyavishnu, who does him obefsance, and is 
revered because of his favour ;—with purpose to advance the merit 
of their mother and father, this memorial monument to the divine 
Jandrdana,|| slayer of the demons, was erected. 

* Or Brihaspati. The day is Thursday. e 

+ This superannuated style of formula, characterizes the second inscription 
also. For a note on it see supra, foot-note. « 

t Not, as Mr. Prinsep has it, “*the Maitfayangyabripabha race. In both 
records alike the original is indubitable. . This dynasty is likened to a constel- 
lation. At least, I can suggest no other explanation of the adjunctive pradja. 
« [llustrious’ may be esteemed to convey the intended complrison with requisite 
fidelity. ” 

§ Vidhétyi; i. ¢., Brahma, 

|| Vishnu, the predilectivo deity of the Maitra4yapiya princes, as is patent 
throughout these publications. . 5 

D 
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Méy happiness attend the kine, the Brahmans, the magnates, and 
all the subjects. The end. . 


Inscription LI. 


ie 


sata qxWw RCT eatareTaafaaaele: | 
eat a CIwafi a aaa ee ETAT: ll 


qa wun ufadt cuatar eygat AWICIANHTIA SAIC ATM 
amefa wenafeae <wa ead crmadarafea: waa 
waaqia® eaamamyaait eaaifecaw maqatsarsita- 
sraraa faud esata squeas faa: uuTae fuquara- 
alfcat aaufaa: trae foacaasiaw qanefstare- 
fofaat: wawsamnaagaa famaqfeeat adacaa 
qmHseaistunawy woeHauaaufuaana: waalaarua- 
aisansaantiaa: aeimazfa: qiaw HIMaIss- 
Sa azafaurfaat agatcufereiaa umtagat aaat 
aetfannuwmtmam wees: Garaaaaa wnat atr- 
eHanTMcaMY acraaarssls: wae: walawastHa- 
foam afca:) 

weary dareayqeas: eags xfer | 


® On the stone there is amerasure where I propose H until ingenuity shall 
improve on it. 

The lithograph has ua, and, e-little before, XI, to neither of which does 
the stone lend support." The former Recapuersent is, heresbout, very precipitate. 

+ Mr. Prinsep shuts his eye to the lopg vowel of wuq- in his facsimile: and 


for his MI by muvh prefer" WMH; though this too may possibly be bettered. 
t A vertical fissure traversing “a0 front of the idol here firat lays one under 


real difficulties. Uigher up it has carried away half of the Win the epithet 


qereraraaa. The letters completely destroyed, “beptining with that in the 
sixth line, fill the room of those whith are bracketed as below. 
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Triumpfiant is the god who, in the likeness of a boar, lifted up the 
earth; who, by blows of his hard snout, tossed the mountains aloft ; 
the upholding pillatof that vast mansion, the threefold world. 

In the first year that the av&picious Toramina, sovereign of great 
kings, of extended fame and wide-spread effulgence, is goverhing the 
earth; on the tenth day of Phalguna; even so, in*the year and 
month and on the day of his refgn before mentsoned, during the first 
watch of the said lunar day as cireumstantiated: of the greatgrand- 
son of Indravishnu,—a Brahman saint, of the illustrious Maitrayaniya 
monarchs, who took delight in his duties, celebrated solemn sacrifices, 
and was well-read in the scriptures; @randson ef Varunavishnu, who 
imitated the esceflencies of his father ;:—son of Harivishnu, who was 
the counterpart of his sire, and derived prosperity to his race ;—that 
is to say, of the great king Miatrivishnu, who has departed to 
elysium,—a most devout worshipper of Bhagavat; who, by the will 
of the Ordainer, acquired, like as a maiden sometimes elects her 
husband, the splendour of royalty ; of fame recognized as far as the 
four oceans ; of unimperfect wealth; victorious, in many a battle, 
over his enemiggy—the younger brother, Dhanyavishnu,—who did 
him due obeisance, and was revered because of his favour; whose 


Ce 


.. 

Line VL—aaa (H) ST . ° 
» VIL—wsT (STe:) 
, VIIL—waast (3 x) fer. 

With regard to the @ which is purely conjectural, it was prompted by tho 
succeeding letter, which, however, looks only very dimly like %. Whatever it 
may be, the appendant vowel is liable to no doubt. Mr, Prinsep at this place 
declined to extract any thing whatever from his facsimile. The only sense 


educible from my reading is most suspiciously Yar-fegchgyl. : 
In the seventh line, the letter which, is assumed. to be & is broken off at the 


left; and of its vowel there is no veatige. Here, and in what follows, Mr. 
Prinsep appears to have hit the probable subsfitute for @ fraction and a flaw. 
A word for ‘temple,’ a3 one cannot but seeat a glance, is precisely what is 
desiderated. ae 
About the symbols missifig in the cighth line there can be no diversity of 
opinion, The valedictory blessing is the same, to ao letter, in both the ieeort- 
tions ; and, in the matter of legibility, it is everything that could be desired. 


Pao BE 
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rightébus deeds have been notably unintermitted ;—withe purpose to 
advance the merit of his mother and father, in his dominions, in this 
— of Erikaina, has caused this substantial temple of the adorable 
Narayana, in form a boar, affectionately attached ty the world, to be 
constructed. . z ° 


May happiness attend the kine, the Brahmans, the rflagnates, and 


all the subjects. The end, ¥ 
Camp Eran, Saugor, District, December, 34, 1860. : 
- I Se ee) = 


On the Sub-Himalayan rocks between the Ganges and the Jumna.— 
By Henny B. Mepuicorr, A. B., &. G. S., Professor of Geology, 
*  .Thomason College, Roorkee. 
(Ausrract.) 


Pointing out briefly how, from the abundance of the fossil evidence, 
the Siwalik strata had at once taken their position in the acknow- 
ledged series of rock-formations, while.very little indeed was known 
<3. ; of their physical structure ; and, how at the same time other groups 

ed ~. of Indiafi rocks, whose stratigraphical relations qgre well known, 
-. had not as yet? been: accurately placed in the general succession, 
owing to the absente. of such fossil evidence, Mr. Medlicott stated 
~ that his own-attentiop had been specially directed to investigating 

the physical structure of the district referred to ; not to the collection 
of fossils. a 
The rocks included are the Siwalik, and-the Nummulitie groups, 
and a series of schistose rocks, older than Voth these and lying to 
* the north of them. The present notice was principally concerned with 
the newer groups, (the Upper Nummulitie and the Siwaliks,) the 
separation of which frgm the wer and more indurated underlying stra- 
ta is generally well defined. g 
Up to the present time, our knowledge of these groups was as follows. 
~~ Phe most connected sketch "hitherto given is by Capt. R. Strachey, 
=. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. VII. p. 292, 1851). This paper 
= Chiefly related to the rocks of the higher ridges and of Thibet, but 
ss the author refers also to the fossiliferous rocks at foot of the range. 
RE P= orate section, given by Capt. Strachey, passing through Nainee Tal, 
Men, - i — 
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™, shews but a very bad development of the Siwalik rocks, and he could 

nowhere, “find or hear of any fossil remains among them.” He 
assumes them, however, to be the representatives of the rocks near 
Dehra. He theft proceeds to notice a series of sandstones, with 
occasional small saams of lignite, and imperfect vegetable impres- 
sions, and wjth beds of marl, and occasionally salt-springs, which 
form the northern boundaries of the longitudinal valleys, or Dhins, 
the connection of which with the outer Siwaliks he could not trace, ~ 

, but conjectured that there must be great fauits. Suggestions were 
thrown out, that these might be of the European Saliferous age, or 
possibly the extension of the strata containing rock salt which are 
found further to the west in the Salt range and in the hill district of 
Mundee. It was also suggested, as possible, that they might have 
some connexidh with the fossiliferous beds near Subathoo. In 1853, 
a brief notice of the rocks about Subathoo, by Major Vicary appeared, 
(Quar. Journ, Geol. Soc. Londqn, Vol. IX. p. 70). In this paper, 
the author noticed the true Siwalik rocks, south of the Pinjore-dun, 
and also, a sandstone not unlike that of the Siwaliks, in the north 
of the dun in which he had,sought for fossils in vain. The connee- 
tion of this with the outer Siwaliks is concealed. North of this 


. — ad 


we meet with ce#tfused strata of variegated shales, also unfoSsiliferous.” 
On the ridge of Kussowlie, and beyond it to Subathéo, the fossilifer- . 
ous rocks of the Nummulitic period shew, associated with variegated 
rocks, &c. These are made subjacent to the-fossiliferous strata. ATI 
these groups, Major Vicary separates from. the Simla series, by a 
great fault. Regarding the age of, these older and inner rocks, 
neither Major Vicary nor Cap}. Strachey offer any conjecture. 

In M. D’Archiae’s valuable treatise on the Nummiulitic fossils of 
India, Major Vicary’s section is copied’and he is quoted as the 
authority for other statements. In these, there is an important dis- 
crepancy or error, which must be noticéd. ,.M, D’Archiac speaks, in 
the most unequivocal manner, (pp. 175-G¥ of mammaliferous strata, 
representatives of the Siwalik forrhation,, about Subathoo—and there 
overlying the Nummulitic rocks. Inasmuch as Mr. Medlicott’s own 
researches had pointed out that the strict limitation of those fossils 
to the “ Siwalik hills” is one of the most interesting facts in the geo- 
logy of the district, he devoted repeaged examination and enquiry on 


> 
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the spt to investigating these statements, but he could find no trace 
of such fossils ; ; nor could he reconcile M. D’Archiac’s statements 
with Major Vicary’s published account. Possibly the explanation of 
the difference is this. Major Vicary does mentiém fossil bones at 
and near to Subathoo, he says, “ Saurian remains are, however, plenti- 
ful; I am not so sure with respect to mammalian remaigs, but, as the 
specimens are in good hands, I hope soon to settle that point.” 
These remains, however, he in every case describes as occurring in 
: blue or red shales altGrnating with or *underlying Nummulitic strata. 
- Without in the least questioning Professor Oyen’g skill in identify- 
ing genera from obscure remains, Mr. Medlicott was forced to think 
Major Vicary far too experienced ‘eal too intelligent a collector, to 
have failed in recognizing as Mammalian such abundant remains as 
are mentioned by M. D’Archiac—* Elephas, equus? bos, cervus, 
&c., des debris de dent d'un elephant mastodontoide,”’ and other 
similar statements. A clue to the,explanation is to be found in 
M. D’Archiac’s own words—that the sands, gravels and conglomerates 
with bones of large mammalia rest quite conformably on the Num- 
mulitic beds near Subathoo, (p. 176). Wow there is not even an allu- 
sion to such rocks by Major Vicary; on the contrary he says, “ The 
blue shale, on whichthe quarter-guard of Subatho®stands, contains 
fossil bones in alfundance,”’ and so in other cases. In truth, there 
are no such rocks at Subathoo, as those spoken of by M. D’Archiac_ 
Such rocks areanquestionably the common habitat of Siwalik fossils, 
and it is not improbable that, in consequence of original deficient 
labelling of specimens and possibly of subsequent intermingling, or, 
in consequence of a misunderstanding of written or verbal commu- 
nications, some true Siwalik fossils were mistiken as coming from 
near Subathoo. . 
Mr. Medlicott’s own researches, extending over a direct distance 
of more than two hundred ang fifty miles, from the parallel of Nainee 
Tal to beyond the Sutlej, ‘Zed him tg expand considerably the series 
\ rocks which were known to oceur within these limits. This, for 
the present, could be most conveniently done under the two groups 
already known, viz. the Nummulitic and the Siwalik. Of these 
groups, the latter is continuous beyond the limits of the area examined ; 
the former are mek more irregular. The he, BPP er Nummulitic group 
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does not eyen reach the Jumna, on the east; while on the waht also, 
its continwity is interrupted, though not permanently. 

Thus the connection suggested in Capt. Strachey’s paper and map 
between the lignite sandstone, N. of the Kotah Dian, and the fossi- 
liferous sandstone ®f Subathgo, i is not established. ~The Kotah Din 
rocks really eorrespond to the Siwalik-like sandstone, N. of Pinjore 
Diin,*in Major Vicary’s section.* 

Betweey the two gypups, the most decided shivuleal separation 
exists, a fault of enormous throw, amounting to the entire thickness of 
the two series, cuteéingesff the Siwalik group from all to the north of 
it. To the east of the river Jumna, this great fault runs at a variable 
elevation along the flank of the hills lying to the north of the Dins; 
the rocks, in juyction on the north, being the limestones, slates, 
and grits of the lower Nummulities and of the undetermined subja- 
cent rocks—(the Masuri or Nainee Tal series): while to the west 
of the Jumna, the rocks in junction are generally these same schistose 
rocks, but often, especially at higher levels, the upper Nummu- 
litie series. 

North of this fault, there ® no so decided a boundary; the june- 
tion of the upper Nummulitic series with the slaty series, lying to 
the north of it, 4 not (though so represented) a great fault. There 
is, undoubtedly, coysiderable local faulting ; but, generally, the junc- 
tion appears to be the original contact of deposition between uncon- 
formable strata, The upper Nummulitics in fact, seem to rest upon a 
ledge of the slaty rocks, upon a denuded surface of which they had 


been deposited. ° 


There is a most marked wovlogtenl Separation to be made in the 
series spoken of as Nummulitic, fpper and lower. Of the lower 
group, the best and least disturbed section is at the Krél mountain 
on the new road to Simla. At this lecality there is a well defined 
series (from 500 to 800 feet) of hard limestones with variegated slaty 
shales and grits, which may be called the Krol group. It rests, uncon- 
formably, upon a great thickness of very thin bedded slaty shales and 
gritty flags, often highly carbonaceous agd black ; which may or may 
not prove to be a member of the lower Nummulitie series. 


® All are confounded under one coloyr in Mr, Greenough’s map. 
5 
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Thoupper sub-division of the Nummulitics is best seeg near Suba- 
thoo, and gives three sub-groups in descending order— =e 

Ist.—Sandy—hard sandstones largely predominate; well exposed 
in Kussowli hill. In this group (at Kussowli and elsewhere) some 
well-preserved leaves and stems of treeg, and othef remains of terres- 
trial vegetation have been found. . 

2nd.—Sandy-argillaceous—lumpy sandy red clays. Thest are 
characteristically seen_in flanks of Dugshai hgll. - 

3rd.—Caleareo-argillaceous—well scen near Subathoo. Theseareall 
connécted by conformity in stratification, and 6y teimsition in mineral 
character, and form one continuous-sequence. They may be called 
the Sudbathoo group. 

In rocks so contorted it is difficult to estimate thyekness, But 1800 
to 2000 feet may be given as the minimum. 

All fossils hitherto procured, have been from the lower half of this 
series, as seen near Subathoo. - 

The beds of this upper or Subathoo group are often found folded 
into the contortions of the Krél group and the subjacent slates— 
(Kr6l and B6éj mountains, &c.) ° 

This Spbathoo group is entirely distinct, as shewn, from the band 
of limestones and slaty clays long known to extendWlong the South- 
ern border sof the Western Himalyas. It does not appear to extend 
to the East of the Jumna: at least no trace of it is seen between the 
Jumna and Nainee Tal" 

The separation we have made here from stratigraphical considerations 
was in a manner anticipated by. D’ Archiac from a consideration of the 
fossil evidence alone ; at least he pointed ouf the entire distinctness of 
the organic remains of Subathoo #& compared with those of the Punjab, 
of Scinde, of Beloochistan, and of Cutch (p. 175). But in the coneluding 
section of this description (p. 79) where reasoning on the very uncer- 
tain observations of ethers, he is far from correct in stating that no 
appreciable unconform ity could be @bserved between the two, or indeed 
between the Numgnulitic strata generally and the overlying Siwalik 
series. 

The evidence for saupaning the Krél group, as given above, to be 
also of Nummulitic age, is not perfectly conclusive. Mr. A. Schlagin- 
tweit has announced the discowery of Foraminifera in the neighbour- 
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hood of Naigee Tal,“ identical with those which accompany the Eocene 
Nummulitée formation,” and those rocks at Nainee Tal are considered 
by Mr. Medlicott, to be the true representatives of the Krél beds ; 
but independently of this, the conclusion was arrived at from observ- 
ations in the salt rfnge, and in the Himalyas of H ugara and Poonch. 

There is aerreat similarity in the section about Murree and north 
of Kotlee in the Kashmir territory, to that at Subathoo. Three or 
four miles north of Kaotlee there is a stony rib of hard limestone, 
with an E. S. E. direction; on both sides df this are brown clays 
and lumpy earthyedimestone of the same character as the Suhathoo 
rocks, succeeded by a great thigkness of red clays and hard lime- 
stones : in fact, the series calledl above the upper Nummulitic. These 
rocks are noticed by Mr. Schlagintweit, “to the south of Kashmir a 
zone of Nummnulitic marls and of sandstones, of thirty-nine to fifty 
miles broad, borders the Himalaya towards the plains of India.”’* 
The relations of this series to the massive limestone ridge are pre- 
cisely the same as with the Krol limestone ; the ridge at Dundelee 
being altogether analogous to the rib thrust through the Nummulitic 
strata at Dihur on the Satle;: the resemblance lithologivally ts 
also perfect. Again, Murree stands on a mountain of red. clays and 
sandstones ; the’ Moochipora ridge to the N. and N. W. of it is of 
the hard limestone, and along the junction Nummulitie rocks, iden- 
tical with those at Subathoo, are casily traceable, although not well 
developed. In this hard sub-crystalline, and*generall? unfossiliferous 
limestone of the Moochipora ridye, Nummulites have been found, 
as already noticed by Dr. Fleming, (Quar. Journ, Geol. Soc, London, 
1853, p. 200). On passing to the*salt range, this Subathoo series 
was found to be entirely wanting, although so largely developed te 
the north. In the salt range, the thick Soft sandstones and varie- 
gated clays of the Siwalik formation wst directly on the clear Num- 
mulitic limestones, as noticed by Dr, Flening ;t the very junction 
layers containing only rolled Nammulites” But there is nothing, at 
least in the east of the range, to represent the Subathoo group. 
There is nothing either to suggest the jidea that these can be assi- 
milated to the salt range Nummulitie rocks; on the contrary all 


* Report No. 2, 1856, J. A. S. B. Vol. XXYV. p. 118. 
: + Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XML. p. 229, Ke. 
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stratigraphical and mineral affinities of the Subathoo groyp are with © 
the Siwalik type rather than with that of the Salt-range Nummulitic 
strata. These latter appeared to be more probably the represen- 
tatives of the great limestone deposits which wer found all along 
unconformably sabjacent to the Subathgo group. *These on the main 
range of hills have been more developed than on the salt range: 

they have also. been much more indurated, and very much ‘more 
disturbed, but are supposed to be one gnd thea same. . 

While, therefore, in deference to its fossils, the Subathoo group « 
has keen classed as upper Nummulitic, it met be remembered that 
considered stratigraphically, it should be considered as the com- 
mencement of the Siwalik conditions of deposition, 

The northern extension in the outer Himalyas of his lower Num- 
mulitic series, the Krél group and the subjacent slaty schists, has 
not been as yet worked out. The section through Simla to Kotgurh 
(forty miles N. BE. of the Kr6él) presents no contrasting junctions like 
those already described in the outermost zone: there are several lines 
of special crushing and contortion, but they do not introduce new 
rocks, The degree of disturbance is not on the whole increased, and 
the increase of metamorphism is very gradual and strangely capri- 
cious. Thus at Simla highly schistose rocks overme smooth slaty 
grits. Indeed, it seems highly probable that the rocks of this section 
will be identified with, or found closely connected with, the Krol series. 
Simla stands on the northern rise of a great synclinal bend, of which 
the Tara-Devi hill is the southern rise ; at Jatog, the western spur of 
the Simla ridge, there are some hard cherty limestones that may well 
be the Krél limestone; the thin-bedded ‘slaty grits in the glen 
below Simla are very similar to“the series subjacent to the Krél 
group; among all these are frequent re-appearances of the carbo- 
naceous (graphitic) ingredient that is so well developed on the S. W. 
base of the Krol] hill.” * 

Besides their greater induratiom® these lower Nummulitic rocks 
differ from the Subethoo greup in the presence of trap rocks. Towards 
the east these are very abendant, west of the Jumna, trap rocks 
are acarce. 

Siwaliks.—Little has been added to our knowledge of these rocks 
since Capt. (now Col. Sir Preby) Cautley described them m 1836. 
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(Trans. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. V. p. 267.) Indeed even the sugges- 
tions thrown out by him have not been followed up further, He 
pointed out that the connection between the subordinate range and 
the higher hills coyld be traced in the Nahun district, where the two 
were continuous wifhout any iptervening Dian, yet nene of the many 
subsequent fo8sil-seckers seem to have adopted the hint. 

Cafit. Cautley roughly divided the whole series into three groups 
without defining the axtent gf each; the loweat, coarse clays con- 

e taining reptilian and mammalian remains. 2nd, blue marl with 

freshwater shells, and @d, sandstones and conglomerates, whichewere 

the chief source of the larger mammalian remains. ‘The true value, 
or even the correctness of these subzdivisions Mr. Medlicott was not 
prepared to establish, but several facts point to a much wider differ- 
ence between the groups than Cautley supposed. Considerable fault- 
ing exists, and the rocks brought into junction by these faults, 
suggest some new facts. In thewalley north of Nahun, thick soft 

rey lignite sandstones with subordinate beds of lumpy, gritty red 
clay are, by the great fault already noticed, brought into contact 
with a crushed rock of the “ubathoo Nummulitic strata, and of the 
infra-Krél shales. South of Nahun, where the Markunda ,»xtricates 
itself from the “higher hills, the lower beds of the same series, in 
which clay predominates, are in junction, along a fault, with thick 
shingle beds of the outer Siwaliks, the topmost beds of the whole 
series, and in which the lower hills commence.* The Nahun rock is 
continuous along the hills bounding the north side of the Dian both 
to east and west. It is the lignite sanflstone, the same as that noticed 
by Capt. Strachey ag occurrmg below Nainee Tal, (from this, the 

Dechouree iron-works now derive tHMeir ore) and it is also the Siwalik- 

like sandstone noted by Major Vicary, north of the Pinjore Din. 

Capt. Cautley always considered these Wahun rocks as belonging to 

the Siwalik formation, but it does not appear that he identified them 

with the sandstones north of theDun. 
. eo 

; ® This fault, with the same rocks in contacte is ensily followed through these 

v5 hills intervening between the Kiarda and Pinjore Dans for some forty miles: it 
ss “ean sometimes even be scen in the Duns close to the base of the hiils on the 
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The continuity of this fault renders it probable that jts throw is 
very considerable. To attain anything like an exact estimate of 
this, the position of the Nahun beds in the” general series must be 
ascertained. This is by no means an easy question. And though 
not prepared to gettle the point definitgly, it may*be useful to show 
how the matter stands. - 

Capt. Cautley referred the Nahun rocks to the lowest member of 
his threefold division ofthe Siwaliks (see aboye). Now large mamma- 
lian remains are found in the earthy sand and boulder beds immg- 
diately to the south of the fault, thus the tep aed the bottom beds 
of the entire series so far as we know them, are here brought into 
contact. But, further, the boulders in this outer rock, at the junc- 
tion, are boulders of the lignite sandstone of Nahuy hill; there is no 
other rock in section to the north that could have yield@d them. And 
this fact would seem to involve either a want of strict correspondence 
between the Nahun hill beds, and any others in the section to south 
of them, or else, a total break of conformable sequence in that section. 
A much more careful examination of fossils and of the strata, than a 
preliminary survey would warrant, will &e required to decide this. 

This raises a question as to the successive deposition, and upheaval 
of great banks of these Siwalik strata, which again recurs in the 
west. It has long been noticed, that there was a,great expansion of 
the Siwalik area in the west, commencing just beyond Kalka and Kas- 
sowli. It is Sccasioned by a curve in the great boundary fault, 
which here alters its direction to about 15° W. of N.; while the 
outer line of the Siwalik hills preserves nearly its former direction. In 
Mr. Greenough’s map the sharpness of change in the boundary about 
Belaspur is exaggerated both by Snaccuracies in position of localities 
and because he includes the Subathoo, or upper Nummulitic group, 
the inner or northern boundany of which is much more irregular than 
the main fault which seperates this group from the Siwalik series. 

Now the Siwalik rocks oceupysthis increased area, not by the 
extension of the sfrata alrgady noticed, but by the successive intro- 
— duction, by faults, of other,bands of rock not strictly identifiable 
with the outer Siwaliks. Even at the Sutlej there are two such 

bands between the Nahun ridge and the main fault, as seen near 
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It is not igtended to state that our knowledge of the existence and 
distributione of fossils in these rocks is conclusive; but, so far as 
known, with the single exception of the discovery by Lt. (now Col.) 
Durand of fossils near Nahun, there is no known instance of fossils 
being found out of te first zone of these rocks—the Sjwaliks proper. 

If we attermpt to base our inferences upon lithological grounds 
from the composition and texture of the strata, in a continuous 
section like,this, we mus includg the upper N ummulitic group, for, 
eae already stated, it has, in these respects, very marked affinities with 
the Siwalik series. « Mamy of the lumpy red clays of the Dugshai 
group, are not distinguishable in composition or in hardness from the 
clays of the upper Siwaliks: the sandstones, also of the same group 
are markédly of the same general type. Each of these bands then 
has affinities with the one on either side of it, and at the same time 
has irreconcileable contrasts also. The Belaspur conglomerates overlie, 
with, at least, general conformity. thick red clays, and hard sand- 
stones, exactly like the Dugshai croup, yet without any intervening 
beds to represent the Kussowli group: and these conglomerates 
undoubtedly contain debris ef the Nummulitic series. The rocks 
south of the Gumber fault are very similar to the Belaspur band, 
and the bottom strata are of an intermediate type between the 
Dugshai, and the Jower Siwalik strata, being in fact with difficulty 
distinguishable from the rocks of the Nahun range, with which they 
are in contact. And lastly we have the Nahun rocks which are litho- 
logically undistinguishable from the lower strata of the Siwalk hills, 
while the upper strata of these same hills contain boulders of these 
Nahun rocks. ee: . 7 

All these facts seem compatible tnly with a long continued, and 
generally cotemporancous process of upheaval, denudation, and depo- 
sition, under conditions commencing «#ith the upper Nummulitic 
rocks. ‘This conclusion is entirely at variamce with the premature 
generalization at which Mr. D’Arthiac arrived.* 

In conclusion, the importance of cayefully labelling fossils and 
distinguishing their localities cannot begtoo strongly insisted on. 





* P. 176, D'accord avec tous les voyageurs qui ont parcoura le pays, Sir 
R. Murchison pense qu’ un seul souldyement brusque, sur une immense échelle, 
A a relevé A lu fois tods les dépots tertiures, inMrieurs, moyens et supéricurs,” 
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* 
: GENERAL REMARKS. 
o 
eee eee eee 
‘ 1 A. M. Cloudy ; with cirri and cirro-cumuli ; 6 p.m. cloudless sky. 
P 2 ,» <As yesterday, swell from 8S. W. increasing. 
3 , Cloudy; with cirri, cirro-cumuli, and nimbi; 5 Pp. uw. slight shower. 
4 ,, Cloudy as above: pe. mM. showery, with distant thunsler, 
® Clouded—eseveral showers. 
6 A. M. Partially clouded & showery ; 5.45 p. st., Kooria Mooria islands in sigelet, 
7 8 A. M. anchored at Hallania in Telegraph May. 
8B At anchof—modcderate S. W. breez®, with swell. . 
—& 6 A. M. up anchor, and steered for Jibliisland. Fresh breeze from 3. W. with 
‘ long swell ; moneys wit) cirri and cirro-cumuli, 
10 Partially clouded a5 yesterday ; at noon, hazy. 
11 Light cumuli and cirri ; hazy with great mirage. 
12 Sky clear ; the air intensely dry and hot. 
13 Sky cloudless, scorching hot-wind at night, coming in guste. 
14 Clouded, with cirri and cirro-cumuli. ? 
15 Hazy, without clouds but with mirage; air intensely hot and wery dry. 
16 Clouds, with light cirri; sensibly as hot as yesterday. 
17 Hazy ; light north-easterly breeze blowing. 
18 Fresh breeze from N. E., partially clouded, much cooler. 
19 Partially clouded and hazy ; at L yp. at, left for Hombay- 
20 Light cirri and cirro-cumuli; moderate swell from 5. W. . 
21 A. M. cloudy, with cirri und cirro-cumuli ; sea moderate, evening with cloud- 
less sky. 
22 A. M. Partially clouded, with moderate sea ; light rain in afternoon ; cloudless 
evening. 
23 A. M. cloudy, with cirri and cirro-cumuli; lesa swell, evening cloudy. 
(Sd.) J. WELSH, 
Asfistant Surgeon. 
(True Copy,) 
Oo. U, AITCHISON, " 2 
* Under-Secretary to the Gorerament of Indea. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS RELATING TO SANSKRIT Direnatune. 


Minava Kalpa Siitra, being a portion of this ancient work: on Vaulie ' 
rites, together with the commentary of Kumdrilae Swémin, (a facsi- 
mile of ALS.17, in the old E. I. H. Library A with a preface by 
T. Goldstiicker, London, 1861. a 





This large and deeply interesting volume consists of two somewhat 
discounected halves, —a facsimile, lithographed in the shape of a pute, 
of KumiArila’s Commentary on the Mianava-kalpa-Sitras, and a pres 
face of 268 pages on various topics connected with Professor Miiller’s 
“ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.” 

Among other subjects, Dr. Goldstiicker has discussed the question 

« of the period of the use of writing in India, and our readers will be 
interested to learn that the note* in our journal (No. [1. 1859,) where 
this part of Dr. Miiller’s work was first printed as a communication to 
the Society, became his “ first inducement to treat the matter on this 


occasion.” 
Dr. G. strongly holds that writing was known in India before 
Panini's time, and he chiefly bases his opinion on the occurrence m . 


Panini and the Siitras of such words as lipikara, patala, sitra, grantha, 
varna, Banda, &e. Sitra he believes to be derived not from a “ string 
of rules,” put Phe primitive manner in which MSS. were bound,—a 
el of leaves kept together by a string through the middle. He 
Rice an important distinction in Panini’s use of varna and ura, 
“ kéra enters into composition with all vowels and consonants, provid- 
ed the latter are followed by the letter a, while varna is joined mere- 
ly to vowels and such consonants as are without a vowel sound ;” and 
thus varna applies to the writffn consonant, as the spoken one must 
have a. vowel to sound With it; and hence the propriety of the word 
wot as originally meaning “colour.” Then again Panini has a 

is Sitrat (vi. 3. 115,) ingelis he informs us that the owners of cattle 






# ©“ Prof, M. has sent the paper to tife Society’s Journal in the hope of clicit- 
_ ing some fresh infownstion feom European or native scholars in India on the 


interesting questions which it usses.”" 
tae fe weenfecreventetratecaterrgratess u 
wu caafaquess Ge Seer ‘Sfearat fewa SV ara 


ar ha wag es! faq! fan! faq! aa! afew i taaia 
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were at his time in the habit of marking their beasts on the ears, with 
signs ofa ladle, pearl, &c., and also eight and jive, which certainly 
point to a knowledge of written letters or numerals at that period, 
Similarly the use ‘df lopa to express ‘ elision’ as opposed to the dars‘a- 
na or * visibility’ of letter, pgints to language existing in a written 
and not exclusively spoken form. 

Vitrious other topics of a similar character are discussed (but 
sometimes with needless bitterness against opponents,) among others 
—the age of Panini and his position relatively to the Pratis’4khyas, 
Katyéyana, the Ugadi ®itras, &c. Dr. Goldstucker maintains that the 
Pratis‘akiyas are more modern than Panini, and he endeavours to prove 
that many of their rules are intended to supply deficiencies in the latter's 
Sitras, and if the more perfect rule were the more ancient, it would be in- 
conceivable that Panini could have deliberately inserted a less complete 
one in his grammar. Similarly he would explain the many correec- 
tions of Piinini in Katydyana's v4rtikas by a wide difference in their 
epochs. “The explanation [ hold can only be derived from the cireum- 
stance that Panini and Katydyana belonged to different periods of 
Hindu antiquity—periods separated by such a space of time as was 
sufficient to allow— 

1. Grammatical forms which were current in the. time of Panini 
to become obsolete or even incorrect. : 

2. Words to assume meanings which they did not possess at the 
period when he lived. 2” 

3. Words and meanings of words used by him to become antiquated, 

4 <A literature unknown to him te arise. 

By this later literaturé, Dr..G. undtrstands the Aranyakas, Upani- 
shads, Vajasaneyi Sanhita and S’ataPatha Bréhmana. 

We have no space to enter into the interésting arguments by which 
he endeavours to maintain this new partion; we would contine our- 
selves to one collateral point in the investigation,"which’ seems to us 
to possess peculiar interest as welhas novelt?. 


anfva | fara: fares: | wat .aifafairosarngaia af<- 
# faa afew wa | aan fa TaN: | =ufaarel\ai fai faz- 
Wu:! wend! qeat) faa: | farqad:) feqad:: fegard: ; 
‘exam: afaane: | ° 
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It is well known that the usual date for Panini, in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., rests on a combination of slight cireumstances svhich only 
gains its currency from the utter absence in Indian literature of any 
thing approaching to historical certainty. Dr. Jolfinson used to talk 
of the ‘ one-eyed monarch of the blind, and, compfred with the hope- 
less obscurity of all other Indian literary dates, that of Panini from 
Buddhist books backed by the story-teller Somadeva, really doessseem 
to give a shadow of basis for historjcal research ; still it is well for 


—————yV—————=—iae 


the Sanskrit student to be occasionally reminded by such a rough_ 


realist as Dr. Goldstiicker, of the uncertain mageriajs on which at best 
we ground the assumed era for Painjni. It is only in Hindu literature 
that such a list of infinitesimal probabilities would be allowed to add 
up into an assumed certainty,—and even then we have no right to be 
content with doubts and guesses, if better materials aré in our reach. 

Dr, Goldstiicker professes to have settled the era of Patanjali on 
far more reliable grounds, and as the question is of no little import- 
ance, we wish to give our readers a clear idea of his reasonings. 
They rest on a single rule in the Mahibhdshya,—Patanjali’s great 
commentary on Pénini’s Sitras ande Katyayana’s supplementary 
aphorisms,—a rule well worth all Pythagoras’s ‘golden rules,’ if it 
leads us to the one authenticated date in»the literary history of 
ancient India. ~ » 

In one of his rules, Patanjali refers to the Maurya kings, which 
proves that dt any rate he was posterior to Chandragupta, the con- 
temporary of Seleucus, while the Rajatarangini shews that his gram- 
mar was known in Kashmir in Abhimanyu’s reign about 60 A. D. ; but 
another of his fn determine# his date mofe precisely, as Ssliowe : 

““In Siatra iii. 2. 111, Panini faches that the imperfect must be 
used, when the einer: relates a past fact belonging to a time which 
precedes the present day. Kagy4yana 1 improves on this rule by observ- 
_ing that it is used too when fhe fact related is out of sight, notorious, 
but could be seen by the person evho uses the verb. And Pitanjali 
again appends to this Vartika the following imstances and remark, 
“ The Yavana besieged (imperfect) Ayodhyd ; the Yavana nil es 
(imperfect) the Midhyamikas. Why does Kiatyayana say ‘ out of 
sight ?” (because in such an instance as) ‘ the sun rose,’ (the verh 


must be in the aorist). Why ‘notorious?’ (because in such an 
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instance as),‘ Devadatta made a mat,’ (the verb must be in the prete- 
rite). Why does he say, ‘but when the fact could be seen by the 
person who uses the verb ?’ (because in such an instance as) ‘ accord- 
ing to the legend” Vasudeva killed Kansa,’ (the verb must likewise 
be in the preterite)?”* 

“Henee he plainly Sin Sbereian us, and this is acknowledged also by 
Nigojibhatta, that he lived at the time—though he. was not on the 
spot— when the Yavana besieged Ayodhya’, and at the time when 


_ the Yavana besieged the Mdadhymikas.’ For the very contrast 


which he marks begweea these and the other instances, proves that he 
intended practically to impress Jhis contemporaries with a proper 
use of the imperfect tense.” 

The Midhyamikas are the well-known Buddhist sect founded by 
Nigirjuna ; and the only period in which the conquests of the Greek 
kings in Bactria and Cabul could have extended as far as Oudh, must 
have been under Menander, whe reigned from B. C. 144 to about 
B. C. 124. One coin of his has been found at Mathura, and Strabo 
expressly says, “ wAéu (ivy xareorpévarvro dc EAAnves  AX€favépos Kae 
pokurra Mévavdépos (c& ye cat wy Yravw 88 mwpds tw xie péype tov 
lopavou szponAGe).” 

If these conjectures be correct Piatanjali was a contemporary of 
Menander, and thus one cardinal date has been ascertained in the 
chaos of ancient Indian chronology. 

For the work itself, of which Dr. Goldstiicker has there published 
a facsimile, we much regret that he has withheld from us the results 
of his editorial labours. <A facsimile of the original is no doubt 
precious, but ‘ars longa, vita, brevis,®and why must every one spend 
his days and ey esight over a corrup® text which the learned editor is 


* Pénini qargqaa we: Kityéyana, WUS FT alafaara wamewafaws 
Patanjali, Gere aiafenia waimewatesy we sae | wauwgea: 
Sita | wangea aafaarm! ace xf faad | Semreifea | 
wiafesra <fa fawa: ware we <qew! aiagtafesa <fa 
fawd | sar ad fee ares: Kaiyyge qtre Gia) waraqyrera 
giana TSA TAA As TT ewafaqa <fa fatraraa: Neaviibbhetta, 
urq murafa faa! @ aur fe AKITA AHS TA ANSTTTEE 


~saafeaerecty q Tans: Taaq <fe are 
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far better qualified to explain ? On all principles of the division of 
labour, we had a right to demand a copious body of notes and cor- 
rections, whereas we are now obliged to sit down conte nted with a bare 
facsimile of an original which the editor himself pronounces “ hope- 
lessly incorrect.” ‘ - ’ 

The Manava-kalpa-stitras belong to the old recension*of the Yajur 
Veda, the Taittiriya Sanhita. The present work contains the first 
four books—the Yajamana book in two chapters ; the Agnyadhana ; 
the Agnihotra ; and the Chaturmisya sacrifices in six chapters. [Lg 
only gives Kumarila’s commentary, but as the words of the Sitras 
are generally explained at some length, it would be possible to recover 
most of them from the tika. Dr. G. mentions another MS. in the 
old EB. I. H. Library, which contains the Siitras gf the Agnishtéma 
nites in five’ Adhyay as. 

The Society has two MSS.* of a part of the Minava Stitras (M/ai- 
trayant-sadkhayam Mdanava-Sitra) ¢ and, at the end, the Sititras are 


, Said to consist of five divisions. 1, The Praksoma-bhdga. 2, ishtifalpa- 


bhaga. 3, agnishtomabhaga. 4, rdjastiyabhdaga. 5, aqgnichayana- 
thaga. These MSS. only contain theefifth portion in five adhyayas. 
In the Sanskrit College Library there is a MS. (78 foll.) containing 
the priksomabhiga in eight adhydyas, which is therefore, for the 
most part, « «that portion of the text, which has been published by 
Dr. Goldstiicker in Kumiarila’s Commentary. 
The following are the first words of each adhyaéya :— 
1. swuca soqia fae. (Dr. G. fol. 1.) 
2. aI Ya Tele TIVITIES say squia. 
3. wiadeteacys sfaudara. - : 
4. aw Rua IINa. = 
5. ay lareulea aya aig. (Dr. G. fol. 55.) 
6. Secreaaiainaa. ; o (Dr. G. fol. 84.) 
7. Sqarargrewatat: Tat Grtarsiegra. (Dr. G. fol. 106.) 
‘Ss. Santa wnat Seyart: . = 
Its concluding words ara tfa AMIE GINsTare] gungewtasare 
quafea (query ganfeumy?) seascara: warn | 
KE. B.C. 


* Ono MS. contains 37 foll., the other 18 foll.; the commencing words are 
alg @quia Vai sacai * 
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Literary Intelligence. 


The illowine extract from a letter dated Pekin, 4th-November, 
1860, addressed to our Curator by Mr. Swinhoe, will be read with 
interest. . : 

“Tam in receipt of your letter of the 22nd August, in which you 
acquaint me of the loss of the two bucks of Cervus sika. I am 
extremely sorry to hear the news, as it was only by the most uneom- 
mon good luck that I was sable’ to procure those I sent you. If 
I am fortunate engughgto visit Japan, or to extend my acquaintance 
in that quarter, I may be enabled to procure some more, <A// the 
Deer I sent you were received from Japan, and consequently Cervus 
sika, Corvus pseudaxis, from Formosa, you have only seen the skull 
of. ‘here ard several fine living examples of this Deer at Amoy, but 
I was unable to coax the proprietor to let me have one. The Dutch 
Commissioner at Amoy procured a fawn of this species and forwarded it 
some months ago to Holland, but L have not since heard as to 
whether it arrived safely or not. I think I told you, from Canton, that _ 
the Roebuck (Cervus pygargug) is preserved there in the gardens of a 
Mandarin. They are said to be from inland China, but people are not 
allowed to shoot them. A very fine species of Stag is found here, in 
the parks of the Chinese Emperor's summer palacé. The grounds 
extend up some high hills now covered with snow, and it is here 
where these animals abound. Major Garret, one of*the General's 
A. D. C.’s, has been out several times-and shot a few. Hé_ has pre- 
served the heads of three of the finest bucks ; two young bucks and 
a doe fell to my share, and these I heve carefully skinned. The old 
bucks are indeed noblé animals. ‘Bhey stand to the shoulder about 
434 feet, are brown on the back with white spots, the back of the 
neck being reddish, and the rump and ynder tail white. The horns 
are so shaped, * ® * I think you tSld mye that Cervus IV% allichit, 
the Siberian Stag, was noted from, North Cina. If such is the case, 
these are probably of that species. Whe bucks giyen to me are, one 
2 years, andwone 1 year; the doe had milk in her teats and was 
evidently suckling. A pair of sigantic® horns were picked up by a 
cartman coolie in some Chinese houge ; these had fwo frontal snags. 
1 must strongly believe them to belang ve the Kashmiri Stag; but 
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I can get no account of them from the natives. They wyre probably 
brought ‘here from some distance, as Stag’s horns ares valued in 
China for medicinal purposes. 
‘ “This is a great country for Picida, Corvidas and Fringillida, but 


deficient in other families. I have procured dnd noted Gecinus 
Manus [?), Picus bisuki of Schlegel, (both found in Japan) and a lesser 
- spotted Woodpecker which I take to be nevw. The Corvide are Corvus 
sinensis, C.torq natus, Fregilegus pastinator, Monedula daurica, (Pallas,) 
M., neglecta, (a black species) of Schlegel, Pica media, and P. cyana ; 
° ALL in abundance. The Fringillide are the fgllowng: / montifrin- 
gillas, F. spinus, I. sinensis, F. Vingta, &. borealis, F. coccorthraustes, 
and Loxiacurrirostra. It is curious that the ordinary Butcher-lird of 
this district is Lanius bucephalus, whereas at Pahinwan, farther north, 
TD) lucionensis was the only species. I have met with Zosterps japo- 
= nicus, and am happy to announce that my little southerly species is 
perfectly distinct. The only Parys found here is Parus palustris of 
Europe, strange to say. But in birds I am disappointed. Of Qua- 
drupeds or Mammals, I have a few; a Hedgehog, new, I believe, a 
Mole, and a small Mouse. Mons. Zill, an emateur naturalist accompany- 
ing the present expedition, who; by the way, is acquainted with you, 
has besides procured an arctomys [7] or Squirrel-rat. I have also a 
few Bats, al/ of one species, and several reptiles. , 
7 “The other day I picked up the feathers of an Oreocinela, the body 
° having been probably eaten by a Hawk. I have not yet met with 
. ni the bird alive so far north ; indeed I have never met with but ¢wo in 
all my Chinese experience : youssent me among the skins sent an Ore- 
ocincla dauma. Wave you anf other, spectes in India and do you 
know anything about their habits? I am very anxious to get some 
particulars about them. ‘How many species do you know of, where 
are they to be found, and do you know anything of their habits, 
._ = their nesting, &c. ? Are their eges and nests procurable ? Oreco- 
ss ginela varia of Horsfield is confined, I believe, to Java, where it is 
said to be very scarce. It is a most ar and anomalous species, at 
ar — shewing itself in most Aistant parts of the world, in the most 
.- ‘ ratie manner, and apparently, howhere found resident.”’ 
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PROCEEDINGS 
is : | OF THE 
ASHATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Janvary, 1861. ° 
al oe - 
— 
The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on the 9th 
Instant. 


A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 

Hon'ble J. C, Erskine, C. 5. 

Lewis Jackson, Esq., C. 5S. . . 

Thompson Dodsworth, Esq. 

The following gentlemen we?e named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting : 

Captain H. Godwin Austin, H. M.’s 24th Foot, Surveyor General’ s 
Department, proposed by Colonel A. S. Waugh, seconded by Captain 
T. G. Montgomerie. 

Captain A. B. Melville, late 67th N. I., Surveyor General's 
Department, proposed by Colonel A, 8. Ones scconded by Captain’ 
T. G. Montgomerie. 

Lieutenant W. J. $tewart,-Bengaf Artillery, Revenue Survey 
Department, proposed by Major Phuillier, seconded by Captain 
W. N. Lees. 

R. Forrest, Esq., Civil Engineer, Supegntendent of Canals, Dehra 
Dhoon, proposed by Colonel A. 5S. Waugls, seconded by Major 
Thuillier. . 

Harry Duhan, Esq., Extra Civil Assistant, G. G. Survey, Dehra — 
Dhoon, proposed by Colonel AL Ss. bh ee seconded by Major | 
Thuillier. , 

Stewart Bailey, Esq., C. 5., propolidaeby Bir. Atkinson,” seconded 
by Mr. Grote. sie ick: 
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Major Warrand, Bengal Engineers, proposed by Nr. Atkinson, 
seconded by Major Sherwill. * 
“A. S. Harrison, Esq., B. A., Inspector of Schools for Behar. 
proposed by Mr. Atkinson, seconded by Mr. Cowell. 
Frederick S. Growse, Esq. C. S., prqposed> by Mr. Cowell, seconded 
by Mr. Atkinson. ° 
H: Bell, Esq. . C. S., proposed by Mr, Atkinson, seconded By Myr, 
H. F. Blanford. 
J. Brown, Esq., M. D., B. M. S., ‘proposed by Dr. Fayr rer, seconded 
by Mr. Atkinson. ° . 
The Secretary read the following report for 1860. 
ANNUAL Report. 
The Council in presenting their Annual Report have the satisfac- 
. tion to notice the promising state of the Society's affairs during the 
past year. 
The accession of mem bers consequent upon the reduction in the 
rate of subscription has been 
considerable. -The rolls of the 


Paying. <Absent. 
136 6 





ie am Seciety during the ten years 

123 23 previous to the date of the reduc- 

np a tion, only shewed an average of 

a 181 86 146 ordinary members and 12 

‘ wei — elections. Last year however, 
pel ¢ > - (in consequence of the reduction) 

“* Of these, one is a life member. a large increase took place, which 

a . “has become still more manifest 





the year now under r&View, as our Yolls now exhibit exclusive 
of the losses by retirement (7) nd by death (3) a total of 242 against 
180 members, and of 69 against 53 elections of the preceding year. 
 ---: Deducting, however, the nymber, abs in Europe, there remains a 
: - total of 195 paying members. oe ’ 
Phe Council having resolvedsto no 
_ « Honorary members permitted by th 
’ for vacancies on that. lisg have » tak 
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nominate for the full number of 
> Society's rules » six selections 
place during — the year, as 
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. Edward Thomas, Esq, . 
° Col. George Everest, 


Mons. Stainslas Julien. 
The Corresponding members of the Society elected during the” » 
year are the 
‘Rev. H. Baker, Tinnivelly, 
>. : Mr. R. Swinhoe, Amoy, 
. Dr. M. Haug, Poqgpah. - 
The obituary of the past year contains the name of one of the’ 
oldest members and warmest friends of the Society, the late Professor 
Horace Hayman Wilson. The services rendered by him to the 
Society and to the cause of Oriental literature have already been put 
upon record in the,proceedings for July last, when a resolution was 
passed, expressive of the Society's sense of the severe loss which it 
Y had sustained. Another casualty during the year on the list, 
; unfortunately but too short a one, of English Orientalists, has 
deprived the Society of the intended editor of the late Sir H. Elliot's 
unpublished materials for a history of Mahomedan India, Mr. W. 
” W. Morley. e 
Among its ordinary members, the Society has to regret thg death 
of the Right Hon'ble James Wilson, 8. Lushington, Esq., C. S., and 
Rajah Ramchand Sing. . 


FrNvaNCE. 


The President briefly drew attention to the deficit in the annual 
income of the Society and to the necessity of supplying it by 
continued exertions to obtain accessigns of members. He thought 

a the Society were to le congratulated on the state of the Oriental 

: Fund, and on the activity which the report showed to have prevailed 
in that Department. He considered that for this activity much of 
the credit was due to Captain Lees. ° 

uy The introduction of the reduced rates of subscriptions necessitated 
a division of the Society’s members into two classes resident and 
non-resident. Of the 195 paying membérs now On the rolls, 101 
belong to the former, and 94 to the latt®@ class. Estimating their 

, subscriptions at the two rates respectively, of 48 and 24 rupees per 
annum, the tofal income would amount fo Rs. 4,848+42,256 — 7,104, 
which is less than that derived from the average number, (146) of 
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subscribers paying 64 rupees a year under the old rates ; the deficiency 











1850 7,981 3 9 
1851 8583 4 56 
1852 6,373 1 3 
1853 7,778 9 38 
1854 7,082 » ‘» 
1855 7,166 4 9 
1856 8,096 » 
1857 7,068 » » 
1858 6,923 ” 
1859 6,750 
73,801 10 8B 
“Average of which is 
. 7,380-2-8 


being rupees 2,240 which has to be provided for by ap additional 
umber of 46} resident or 93 non-resident members. 
The amount of contributions inclusive of the arrears of former 


years realizgd during the last year is Rs, 
6,441, which, compared with she average of 
collections of the previous ten years asshewn 
in the margin® is satisfactory. P 

The assets of the Society amount to Rs. 
6,991-1-2 exclusive, of the amount of out- 
standing. claims, Rs. 5,747-1-6, a consider- 
able portion of which will probably be 
realized during the current year. The 
liabilities fall short of Rs. 3,200 which is 
principally on account of printing, &c. 


Statement No. 1 exhibits the total Expenditure at Rs. 14,973-4-4, 
_while the total Receipts amount to Rs. 14,085-8-6, showing an excess 
‘of expenditure of Rs. 887-11-10 over the income. 








Income. 
Contribution, san 6,704 15 8 
Admi Fee, ee s B30 0 oO 
Jo ” “** ” 643 3 11 
Library, see * 689 15 3 
Museum, ~ wes ~, ove iG, 2 
Secreta  Oftics, a . 1G 8.0) -" ~ 
Vested ae 258 11 1 
General Esta lishment, .. ek ae 20 4 4 
Profit and Loss, set me 44 0 O 
Miscellancous, =k an 9 3 8 iti hee 
P Rena ‘The estimate of pro- 
Total 
| | : Ree enh 287 & bable Income and Ex- 
_ --—s- Phe monthly average being Bs. 01,064 & 2 ‘penditure of the ensuing 
i tr. out EXPENDITURE. : : : : 
* c Tateary” ees Rs. 1,750 14 Oo year 18 given in ‘the 
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Ss Lisprary. 

Upwardg of 400 volumes have been added to the Library during 
the past year, a considerable portion of which are presentations from 
learned Societies and Institutions. For the better arrangement of 
these and other aecumulations, several new hbook-cases have been 
provided, ‘Rhe leading Scienfific and Literary Periodicals of Europe 
obtained either by purchase or exchange, are as usual laid on the 
table of the reading room. A supplementary eatalo@ue which had 
been completed in 1858, and c8rrected up to the present date, is in 
the hands of the Printer. A corrected MS. catalogue of the Sanserit  _ " 
Library, has also been finished. 

The Coin Cabinet has received” few additions during the year, but 
several affers for exchange and purchase of duplicates have been re- 
ceived since the Council notified their wish to collectors and others to 
dispose of their duplicates. .A Sub-Committee has been formed, and 
a Coin Fund opened for the credit of all sums realized by sales, and as 


a) 


a provision from which the Committee will obtain the means of extend. . 
ing and improving the Society's cabinet. 7 
t. - MusEvoM. £ 
Important and valuable contributions have been made to the a 
Sidatives: Museum, the.popularity®f which  , 


Males, ...... ccsseeeseseseeseeeveeees 78321 the Council has the gratification 

Females, ...-..s0ee0e-08-2 sere eee 3490 £5 ohsorve is rapidly “an She ee: 

Males, ......-+ s-cenceneeseceseeeee 1880 crease, as will be perceived from 

“ UP UUION, SUicnscce'casach'sws pevesb/onn 946 the daily average of visitors® to 

"Total, ..ccccccecsecesscseceseseeseee 84637 the Institution during the past 

3 | Year, which is 273 against 185, 

Be eee 9") > SY 1859, the total for the year 

being $4,637, exclusive of Sundays ‘and Holidays. Sr 
Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue of the shells in the Society's cabinet, 
the preparation of which was announ§ed in the last annual report, 
has since been completed and published. Che attention of the Na- 
tural History Committee has beeff drawn to his suggestion for the 
better preservation of some of the specimens. eMr. Theobald has 
now offered to make a new arrangementgof the Geological collections | 
and Mr. Blanford has similarly undertaken to prepare a Catalogue 
of some of the Paleontological remains in the Society’s Museum. 
+ Both these offers have been cordially acknowledged by the Council 
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They regret, however, to have to state that the Curator’s Catalogue of 

Mammalia is still incomplete, the delay in its publication, which the 

President last year announced as certain to take place before the oc. 

currence of their next annual meeting, has caused the Council much 

disappointment. . 
. 


e 
. 


. JOURNAL. 


Four Nos. of the Journal have been published during the year, 
They include several valuable and inferesting papers on subjects con- 
nected with the researches of the Society. . | 
Orrice BEarers. 


The Librarian and Assistant Secretary, Babu Gourdoss* Bysack, 
resumed the charge of his duty in July last, and has again obtained 
’ leave of absence, preparatory to his resigning the service of the 
Society, to which during his incumbency he has proved a very useful 
officer. 

4 Babu Lalgopal Dutt, B. A., who officiated during his absence in the 

preceding part of the year, has been provisionally appointed as his 

substitute. 

_--* a A 
if: ORIENTAL Funp. 


The Council have great pleasure in stating that during the past 
year the new series of the Bibliotheca Indica (which was announced 
in their last Report as about to be commenced,) has been begun, and: 
four numbers have already appeared, being the commencement of 
three valuable works,—the trahslatiom of the JStirya Siddhanta by 
Pundit Bapu Deva, under the ‘superintendence of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Pratt. The Vais‘eshika Sutras with two commentaries, 
_ edited by Pundit Jaynarayan Tarkapanchanan and Nanda Kumar 

Tarkaratna; and the Yerikhi Ferozshahi of Ziaa Barni, edited by 
Sayid Ahmad Khan, under the sufierintendence of Captain W. N. 
_ Lees, The Coungil would especially draw attention to the last 
_ mentioned publication, the first only, they hope, of a_ series of 
such works, and furnishing much valuable and contemporary ma- 
terial for the student of Mahomedan Indian history. They have 
und ertaken, in the course si byes ema fa to continue the series 
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by the publtcation of the Tarikhi Masaudi, by Abul Fazl Baihaki, 
Sultan MaShud’s Secretary. The late Mr. Morley had prepared the 
text from several MSS., and had just before his decease) at the instance 
of Mr. E. Thomas, offered it to the Society for publication, an offer 
which his executors have singe carried out by forwarding the MS. 
which is now ‘in the Society's possession. 

Mr. F. E. Hall has further engaged to edit the Dasa ‘Hien: 
the oldest authority on the dragnatic theory of the Hindus, and to 
add an English translation to his edition of the text, 

The editors of the olf series have been actively employed in com- 
pleting the works which yet remain unfinished. 

The titles of the fasciculi of the old series published during the 
past yearare: - 

1. Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the sciences of the Mus- 
sulmans, edited by Moulavies Abd-el Huq and Gholam Kadir, under 
the supervision of Captain W. N. Lees, LL. D., Nos. 156, 158, 
169, 162, 165, Part. I1., Fase. XII. to XVI. 

2. The Conquest of Syria, commonly ascribed to Aboo Abd 
Allah Mohammad, by Omar #1 Wadquidi, edited by Captain W. N. 
Lees, LL. D., No. 164, Fase. VII. 

3. Sanhita of the Black Yajur Veda with the comme lai of 
Madhava Acharya, edited by Dr. E. Roer and E. B. Cowell, M. A, 
Nos. 157, 160, 161, 166, Fase. X. to XIII. 

4. The Marcandeya Purana, edited by Rev. K. M. "Banerjee, No. 
168, Fase. IV. 

ey, The titles of the fasciculi of the new series, are : 
a %y ¢ 1. Hindu Astronomy, “the Surya Siddhanta, translated from the 
st ng’, _ Sanserit, by Pundit Bapu Deva S‘astri, under the ee of 
Lap the Ven’ble Archdeacon Pratt, No. 1, Fase. I. 
: 2. The Tarikh-i-Feroz-shahi of Zifa al Din Barni commonly oo 
5 called Ziaa-i-Barni, edited by Saiyid Ahmaé@ Khan, under the super- 
_ Vision of Captain W. N. Lées, LI D. ; Nos. 2 and 3, Fase. I. II. 

3. | Vais'eshika Sutras with Unaakérts and Vieriti Commentaries, . 
edited by Pundits Jaynarayan Tarkapagchanan and Nanda Kumar 
Tar ka ratna, No. 4, Fase. I. “ 

Tk sale Sea Shinty to ballot for the Council and : ming : 
for | eee yee Mr. H. F. Blanford and Moulavie Abdool Lu 
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Khan, Bahadur, were appointed scrutineers, and at the* close of the 
ballot, the Chairman announced the following result : 


— 
CouNCLL. . 


A. Grote, Esq., e President. 


Dr. T. Trromsown. 
Masor Hel. Tuut.erer. Vice-Presidents. 
Basu Rasenpra Lat Mirra. ® 


Banv Ramarersap Roy. 
Hoxw'sie Str H. Barrie Frere, 
Cou. Barrp Smurrn. | 
Carr. W. N. LEES. 

T. Onrnonam, Esq. . 
Dr. W. Crozrer. 

Dr. J. FAYRER. 

Mason. W. 8S. SHERWILIE. 

R. Jones, Esq. 


W.S. Arxrnson, Ese. 
E. B, CowE.t, Esq. 


, Joint Secretaries. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


OF THE - 
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= sy ATEMENT 
Abstract of the cs Accounts 
RECEI PTS. . 
1859, e 1860. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, et 6.750" oO vO 6441 7 O 
Received from Members. = 
ApMissioyx Fee. ry : 
Received from new Members, .. 1,248 0 O 2016 0 O 
JouRNAL, = 5 
Sale proceeds of, and Subscriptions 
to, the Journal of the Asiatic = x 
Society, ce «« «oo 0: O 1094 8 9 
LIBRARY. 
Sale proceeds of Books, se 552 6 O 432 11 6 
Museum. ° 
Received from the General Trea- . 
sury at S00 Rs. per month, .. 3,600 0 O 3,600 0 O 
Savings, oe ss . ld 2 3 
Fines, “* “* ** S$ 2 Q 
— 3616 2 3 
SECRETARY'S Orrice. 
’ Sale of Postage stamps, es 0e0 O ll oO O a 
e Discount on ditto, .. i 012 6 ia bee 
| Refund @f postage, .. ee 3 7° 6 
— ls 9 O 
Vestap Funp. : 
. Interest on Company’s paper re- 
“ ceived from the Bankof Bengal, 245 0 0 245 0 O 
a Genera. EsTasuisHMeNT. ij 
*’ Fimes, * ** a) 4 10 6 19 I ‘t 
Tae Derosirs, * 98 7 O 
Sar Prem Chaund avis wecials 4 “. 4 0 0 . 
’ Doctor E. Roer,  .. ee e e6 +g) Om Ure 
ee J. B. N. Henessey, Esq.  ® se Is 0 O 
ic * # Hovenden, Esq. * ** *. 12 i) 0 
J. E. fb > Aitchison, ka e* es 12 0 ft 
W. Theobald, Esq. J :-- ve 240 0 
. P. Grant, Esq. > tg Be > 36 0 O ‘¥ 
. Shelverton, ater ae es is 0 0 ae 
re Baboo Nobinchnnder Rof, “* . ** 5 O O 
i John gvpan 4 Esq. *. es 12 0 O ° 
Rev. F ss ar oO 10 oO 
| na 6 0 O 
" ® fh fh rsa ** 18 () i) o 
| *. 18 0 8] EJ “. a 
eras = 19710 0 Soe 
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; o 4 the Asiale Saciety y befor 1860. 
. DISBURSEMENTS. 
: ‘ 1859. 1860, 
JOURNAL os o» 1,716 4 -6 
Freight, ee sw a og ll oO 
: Printing charges, ele as -- 3035 0 § 
Commission on sale of Books, .. « 244 
Purchase of Postage stamps, .. ® ve 27 8 0O 
Packing charges, . ‘ — lo 9 9 
Purehusing a blank RecordsBook, se i &f O 
—_— 3183 9 7 
Linrary, « 22/6 1 3 
Salary of the Librarian for 12 months at Rs, 70 
per mouth, ee es BHO 0 0 
Establishment di tto,: ee os 73 O O 
Purchase of Booka, .. ss ss ilo 608 60 
Book Binding, oe an 252 14 O 
Commission on sale of Looks, .. oe 3 3 2 
Landing charges, .. . . ‘= i iz ¢ 
Charges for bringing a baked clay Luseription 
from Gya, 1 O O ‘ 
Ditto for copying the ‘supplementary Catalogues 
‘ for press, ee 2 0 0 
Freight for sending books to Lontion, ns et 6 $3 
‘ Charges for cleaning books,  .. Ng 27 12 «0 
Petty charges, es e* +. 0 9 3 * 
—$ «1,532 9 2 
Museum, +» 6,604 l4 4 . 
Salary of the Curator E. Blyth, Esq. at Ks. 260 
per month. 12 months, . -- JUUO O Q 
Honse-rent Rs, 40 per month, 8 | 
months, ¥ 320 0 O 
Ditto, Rs, 80 per month,4 months, 320 0 0 
——oeees §«86lCoG(K) 
Establishinent, ne eas - vas 640 O ©) 
Extra Taxidermists’ salary, 3 e és 739 7 ) 
7 Contingent charges, ee ee 74 il 6 
Printing charges, .. =e 472 8 O 
= Purchase of 7 pairs of Deer horns, 40 0 O ‘ 
: Fixing and haing 6 glass cases with brfad 
| cloth,.. ‘7 @® Is 0 O 
4 A blank book for entering the names of, Visitors, e 7, 4 0 os 
Re ring and supplying new key to the a 
sp use cases, es oe *e oF 3 ‘ 7 
ht,.. 
Di Ohetees 2 for cutting ‘the Kurruckpore Meteogic pea ee jt 
** 15 12 0 ™~ 
fn | 
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Brought overy 14,078 8 6 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND 
NORGATE, se 36 4 O 
Sale proceeds of Goldstacker’s Sanskrit and 
English Dictionary, Vol. I. 
Freight on Purcel weaker’ ‘through Rajah 
Radhakant Deya,,. ae os 
Duty on ditto, aa 
Received through Mr. Atkinson, as per his 
order to pay “to the Entomological Society, 
London 4s, 3d, at 2 shillings per Rupee, .. 











2*°8 O 


L. Ge 
1 O @# 


= O 
—_—- he ey Oi 














. 7 14,085 8 6 
BALANCE oF I859., 
Bank of Bengal, .. ee 2,796 14 38 
Cash in hand, a. =e 914 Q9 
2806 13 0O 
Inefficient Balance, .. ae + i2 0.0 2676-186 
- 
> 
€ -. . 
= 
. 
. 
. 
e 
- 
. 
¢ 
e 
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——_——— a ne 
Carried over, 16,964 5 G 
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. Brought over, 10,581 4 
Secreyrary’s Orrice, .. 1,715 13 ! 











General Establishment, 7 790 O O 
Secretary's Office Establishment, o% 7ol O O 
Petty charges, e« ee ee ls 9 3 
Stationery, * aS oe a4 8 6 
Purchase of Postage stamps, .® ar 3414 O 
Postage paid,* sll Ss 15 8 O 
A Shect Almanac for. 1860, ihe pel 1 o Oo 
Two blank books, .. me SS 10 4e 0 
Printing charges, .. _ . 29 Og O 
A Lever Embossing Press, és - 13 10 O 
—- 1745 5 9 
* ¢ 
BUILDING, .. o- 2/28 13 O 
Assessment, a wT 270 Oo O 
Ditto for Lighting, . 2° ‘ce 72 O O 
Preparing a new shade for the 
out offices, es es 36060 #0 
Charges for mettling the compound, “a 14 2 0 
—_—_ 392 2 0 
Deposit, ee o* 65 12 0 
E. B. Cowell, Esq, .. os _ 3 1 O 
Prem Chaund Turkobagish, ¢®. o- »4 06 
W. Theobald, Esq. Jr. on ee 32 0 O 
Rev. Isidor Lowenthall. tie oe 46.0. @ 
Rev. F. Mason, es ee ee 0 8 O 
G. H. M. Batten, Esq. es oe 6 8 ©. 
Lieut. H. Sconce, *. o. ee 6 0 0 
Rajah Bansput Singh, 2° oe. 6 0 O 
Captain J. C, Haughton, o* oe 6 00 
John Strachey, eel .. e- 6 0 0 
G. Shelverton, Esq. = oe 6 0 0 
J. P. Grant, Esq. ee oe cas 12 0 O 
J. E. T. Aitchison, on. és A sie 12 (0.:0 
Major J. Hovenden,.. , .* ee 12 O O 
J. B. N. Henessey, Esq. ee S wie is O O 
Dr. E. Roer, os ee 8 0 O 
Lieut.-Col. J. Abbott, ee se 19 7 O 
Major 8S. R. Tickell,.. ee e is 0 O 
Baboo Nobinehunder Roy, we 9 es A ; : . 
‘ nsh arain Doss, ee eee 
, sapain ei ‘ — 19112 0 
bal 
| Vestep Funp, oe 0 9 10 
Th Paid Commission upon Interest on Company's Paper, 0 9 7 
Ditto Income Tax on ditto, ae “es 413 0 Peis 
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Carried over, 12,915 l4 4 
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Brought over, 46,964 5 6 
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e Bronght over, 12,915 14 4 
Messrs. WILLiAmMs AND 





NorttatTe, .. 57 14 bs 
Paid Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. 
per their order, 4100, at 2 shillings per Rapes, »» 1000 0 0 
ConTRIBUTIONS, ia 12s 0 O 
Receipt Stamps for collecting contributions 
under the yew stamp Act, .. oe 2 8 0 
Coin Funpb, .. 0 0 0 
Paid"Manager of Calcutta Auction Company for 
an Iron Safe, ee am a 300 O00 
Conveyance hire for ditto, .* ai 4 0 Oo 
Purchase of a blank book for Coins, aa 212 O 
- = 306 12 0 


Income Tax.” 
Paid Income Tax on Mr. E. , 
Blyth’s Salary, from July to 
November, 1860,.. ef o 0 O 60 Oo O 


Prorit anp Loss. 
Cash stolen from the Society’s 




















Chest, os ae oO 0 0 61 6 O 
MiIsceLLANrRous, eo #48 9 4 
Advertising charges, rm - 14 1 0 
Meeting charges, ee ee 168 O 6 
Oiling, cleaning and regulating : a Clock, es 4 0 0 
Paid E. Blyth, Esq., “for the purchase of a 
Horse, o« *. ae 250 0 O 
Ditto for a green baize sereen with roller for 
the Meeting Room, ae 60 O O « 
Ditto for 2 hanging Solar Lamps, ” 16 0 0 
Ditto for 4 wire panka protectors, 0% S i 7a. 
Ditto for a dozen of*sissoo wood Chairs, os 55 S$ O 
; Ditto stamp-fee to the Bank for blank Stamped 
Cheques, we be l ) #() 
Salary of a tices Mallee, _ Si 22 13 0 
Repairing 4 hanging Argand Lamps, oe E e - 
P tt cl rges, “* ** al “* « 
— F o 7 636 12 0 
i ° 14,973 4 4 
BALANCE. 
Bank of Bengal,  ..- ere a 3 - 
ve vs 5 
Cash in hand, 17800 ee 
’ i ®* 250 12 G . 
i , see “7 2 ® 25 
a Inefficient Balance, . z eo a 9 


Co.’s Rs... 16,964 5 G 


Sewn. Lb. Cowetu, 
Secretary, Asiatic Society, 














1859. * 1860. 
Sate or Onrenrat Puericatioxs, Re. 1 ay 1 6 * 
Received by sale of Bibliotheca Indica, = 779 2 9 
Ditto by subscriptions to ditto, “a os 56 4 6 
Ditto by sale of White Yajur Vedas, .. o- 1l4 0 0 . 
Ditto by refund of Postage, a es 015 0 , 
950 5 9 
GovEBNMENT ALLOWANCE. ° 
Received from the General Treasury, at 
500 per month, 12 months, -- 6000 0 Og = 6,000 0 O 
Vesrep Funyp. 
Reevived interest on Company's sige Ae r 
from the Bank of Bengal, 140 0 O 427 8 O 
Ditto Discount on Purchasing Co." 's 
Paper, e- 19610 5 
Ditto renewing Fee on “ditto ditto, .. T 1 0 O 
625 2 & 
Derrosit, us 89 4 0 
Received from Mahomed Hajec, wa oe an 26 3 O 
Custropy or ORIENTAL WoRKS,  =.-. 610 3 
Savings of Establishment, es on fp et 
Fines, *. ** ** ** 1 0 Oo > 
e S\"i +8 
Batance or 1859. 
Bank of Bengal, * .- 11,166 11 11 
Cash in hand, - -* -* 25 15 
1119211 7 "" 
Inefficient pues oe ee - 954 8 6 
ny 12,147 4 I 
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STATEMENT, 
Abstract of the Oriental 


























Carried over, 19,757 1 O 
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No. 2. + 
Bund for the year 1860. 
: 1659. 1860, 
SALE OF ORIENTAL Pr#icatrons, Re. 134 3 6 
Commission on the Sale of Books, .. o's es 614 9 
Vestep Fund, es = i ss 
Paid to the Bank of Bengal for pur- e 
chasing 3 pieces of Company's Pape 
dated 28th February, 1857, bearing 
_ Interest at 5 per Cent., oe -» 6,000 O O 
Ditto ditto interest.due @on those 
Papers, ie . "_ 18s 6 5& 
Ditto ditto commission for purchasing e 
the Papers, . nis 7 15 0 O 
Ditto ditto for collecting Interest on* 
Company's Paper, .. ee ee i 0 9 
Income Tax on Company's Paper, .. os 812 0 
Fee for renewing dittv,.. oe oe 2 0 0 
6,215 3 2 
Custopy or Orrentat Works, .. . 77912 38 ~ 
Salary of Librarian at Rs. 30 per month, on 360 0 O 
Establishment at Rs. 14 per month, .. es 165) 60 CUO 
Book binding, #* ** ** 140 4 O 
Books cleaning, oe ae os 61 8 O 
A blank book, es _ ae ee s 2 O0O 
Packing charges, ee es e* i~ 4 °9 
Stamp fee paid to the Bank for blank stamped a 
cheques,.. ee os on 1 9 Oo 
. 26 ll 8 
Brpniorueca Inprea," .. a 69 8 9 
Freight, ce os a -_ 18 7 9 
Packing Charges, ve ee oe 16 1 0 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, ee _ 3 0 0 
Petty Charges, nee -* os z @ © 
. ° 38 8 9 
Corrine Pvray,, a. se - 34 8 O 
Stationery for copying Purin, J . <i “xn 1 oO O 
Tarrrimrva Sanwa, .. »-» 1,160 8 O 
Copying charges, ae * ** ee Ss 0.9 
Diecrronarny or Tecunicar Tees, .. oO o£ 0 
Printing charges, -* == = -== 2,036 0 Oo 
TarrrintvA DRanMANA, = 224 0 @ | 
Printing charges, oe oo ® = *- 983 12 0 
Sunya SIDPMANTA, .«- ee o 0 O e 
‘Printing charges, . ee o - G43 0 O 
TA oF Brack YAJURVEDA, .-. o @ 0O 
ake charges, *- “* * 954 6 OG 
yy. “* ** 0 0 0 
: ; Sandae nnacee, es * «« -* 423 13 0 








Carried over, 11,946 4 56 
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Brought over, 19,757 1 0 





Co.’s Rs.. 19,757 1 O 
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. 
. Brought over, 11,946 4 56 
CoprinG MSS., os _ fe) 0 
Copying charges, as es _ * 1414.0 
Tanickn Frnoze Spaunt, ee o 0 0O 
Printing charges, = ee oe ** 270 G6 O 
Wuoite Yasunvepa, .. © «- 0 0 0 
For subscriptifa to 20 Copies of ditto, . “ -- 855 9 4 
W Ak«byY, ee ee oo 0 
Printing charges, os es es Mae 246 0 0 
LiBrAanryY. 3 
Purchasing books, oe es ee ee 30 0 O 
9 13,363 1 9 
BALANCE. ° = 
Bank of Bengal, _ «- 3,923 12 4 
Cash in hand, sé oe 310 6 
| : —_——_——_—. 3,927 6 . ; 
Ineflicient Balance, .. - -- 2,466 8 6.993 15 3 








Co.’s Rs... 19,757 1 O 





Epwanp B. CowkLn, | 
Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS 
OF THE 


ASTATIC SOCKETY OF BENGAL, 


ON THE Slst DECEMBER, 1860. 


The * distinguishes non-subscribing and the ¢ non-residen® Members, 
. - 


Ce a et ge a ee 


tAbbott, Lieut.-Cot. J. artillery, Delhi. 

Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Meulvi, Calcutta. 
tAitchison, J. E. T. Esquire, M. D., Jhelum. 
*Alabaster, C. Esquire, China. 








tAlexander, Lieut. W. G. 93rd Highlanders, Rohileund Horse, 


Peshawur. 
*Allen, C. Esquire, B. C. 5., Europe. 
Amir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Calcutta. 
*Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal Artillery, Europe. 
tAnley, W. A. D. Esquire, Ra?mehal. 


Archer, Dr. C., Calcutta. on 
Atkinson, W. 8S. Esquire, M. A., F. L. S., Calcutta. 
Atkinson, Major, F. D., Calcutta. - 
Avdall, J. Esquire, Calcutta. > 


Ayerst, Rev. W., Calcutta. 

*Baker, Lieut.-Col. W. E. Bengal Engineers, F. R. G. S., Europe. 
Banerjee, Rev. K. M., Calcutta, t 

+Batten, J. H. Esquire, B. C. S., MynPooree. 

+Batten, George. H. M., Esquire, OS., Allyghur. 

+Bayley, E. C. Esquire, B. C, 5., Allahabad. 

Beadon, C. Esquire, B. C. 5., Calcutta. « 

Beaufort, F. L. Esquire, B. C, 8., Calcutta. ¢ 

*Beckwith, J. Esquire, Europe. * 

*Benson, Lieut.-Col. R., Europe. - 

+Birch, Major Genl. Sir R. J. H., K. C. B., N. W. Provinces. 
*Blagrave, Capt. T. C. 26th Regt. B. N. I., Europe. 


_ Blane, Major S. J., Calcutta. 
 -Blanford, H. F. Esquire, Geological Survey, Calcutta. 


ae teats, W. T. ak es Ditto Ditto. 
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. 
+Blundell, E. A. Esquire, Singapore. . 
*Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A. Kt., Europe. ad 


Boloy Chand Sing, Babu, Calcutta. 
tBowring, L. B., C. S., Esquire, N. W. Provinces. 
*Boyeott, Dr. T., B. M. S., Europe. 1 
Braddon, H. Esquire, Calcutta. . 
TBrandis, Dr..D., Rangoon. 
TBrandreth, J. E. L. Esquire, C. S.. Delhi. : 
*Brodie, Capt. T. 5th Regt. B. N. I., Europe. 
+Browne, Horace, A. Capt., Pegu. e ad 
*Browne, Rev. J. Cave, Europe. . 
+Bunsput Sinha Raja, Allahabad. 
Busheerooddeen, Sultan Mahamed, Saheb, Calcutta. 
Byrne, L. F. Esquire, C. E., Calcutta. 
+Campbell, Dr. A., Darjiling. 
+Campbell, C. J. Esquire, C. E., Delhi. 
+Carnac, J. H. Rivett, Esquire, C. 5., Midnapore. 
*Chapman, R. B. Esquire, B. C. S., Europe. 
+Christian, J. Esquire, Monghyr. ° 
*Colvin, J. H. B. Esquire, B. C. S., Europe. 
+Cooper, F. H. Esquire, C. 5., Delhi. 
Cowell, E.-B. Esquire, M. A., Calcutta. y 
Crozier, Dr, William, B. M. 5S., Calcutta. 
+Dalton, Capt. E. 8. 9th Regt. B. N. I., Chota Nagpore. 
+De Bourbel, Capt. R., Bengal Engineers, N. W. Provinces. 
Degumber Mitra, Baboo, Calcitta. 
+Dickens, Capt. C. H., N. W."Provinees. * , 
Douglas, Major C., Calcutta. . 
Drummond, Hon'ble E., B. C. S., Calcutta, 
+Duka, Dr. Theodore, Monghyr. 
*Eatwell, Dr. W. C. Bg FP. L. 5. Europe. 
*Edgeworth, M. P. Esquire, B. Of5S., Europe. 
a +Edmonstone, Hon'ble G. ¥. C. S., Allahabad. 
; *Elliott, Hon'ble Walter, M C. S., Europe. 
+Elliott, C. A. Esquire, C. 5., Lucknow. 
_—s« Ellis, Major R. R. 23rd Regt. B. N. L., Europe. 

. & *Elphinstone, Lieut. N. W. 4th Regt. B. N. 1., Europe. 

'” *Erskine, Major W- C., Europe. | 
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Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S., F. R. C. S., Caleutta. 

Fisher, A., J°squire, Calcutta. 
: Fitzgerald, Capt. C. M., Calcutta. 
TF itzpatrick, D. Esquire, C. 5., N. W. Provinces. 
Fitzwilliam, W. S., €squire, Calcutta. 
TForlong, Capt. J. G. R., Moulmein. 
Fraser, Capt. Alexander, Calcutta. 
+Freeling, G. H., Esquire, B. C. S., Bolundshur. 
Frere, the Hon. Sir H. Bartle, KX. C. B., Caleutta. 
Futteh Ali, Moulvj, Calputta. 
tFytche, Major A., 70th Regt. B. N. I., Bassein. 
+Gardner, D. M., Esquire, C. S., N. W. Provinces. 
+Gastrell, Capt. J. E. 13th Regt. N. I., Serampore. 
tGeochegan, J. Esquire, C. S., Maldah. 
*Gladstone, W. Esquire, Europe. 
Goodeve, Dr. E., Calcutta. 
+Gooroo Churn Doss, Babu, Jessore. 
+Goss, W. Forbes, Esquire, Nya Doomkah, Beerbiioom. 
Govin Chunder Sen, Babu, Calputta. 
Grant, J. P., Esquire, Jr., B. C. 5. Hooghly. 
Grant, T. R., Esquire, Caleutta. 
Grant, Hon'ble J. P., B. C. 5., Caleutta. : 
*Grapel, W., Esquire, M. A., Europe. 
‘ +Griffitth, R. T. H., Esquire, Benares. . 
Grey, W. Esquire, B. C. 5., Calcutta. 
Grote, A. Esq., B. C. S* F. L. S. Calcutta. 
+Hall, F. E. Esquire, LL. D., Saugor..¢ 
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Loss OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR 1860. 
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Fon Frprvary, 1861. ¥ 


o 
The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
the 6th Instant. 


A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. . 
The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were received— . 


1. From J. Obbard, Esq., a table of tides at the Kidderpore docks 
for the current year. . : 

2. From the Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, three sheets of a table showing the rise and fall of the 
River Indus, from 1845 to 1858." 

3. From H. F. Blanford, Esq., a pair of horns of the common 
sheep of Southern India. 

4. From G. C. Wallich, Esq., M. D., F. L. S., a copy of his work 
entitled “ Notes on the presence of animal life at vast depths in the 
Sea.” 

5. From H. P. LeMesurier, Esq., a box containing twelve speci- 
mens of stone weapons called “ celts.” 

G. From P. F. H. Baddeley, Esq., copy ofa work entitled “ Whirl- 
winds and Dust-storms of India,” with a book of plates. 

he following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

Capt. Hs Godwin Austin; Capt. A. B. Melville; Lieut. W. J, 
Stewart; R. Forrest, Esq.; Harry Duhan, Esq.; Stewart Bayley, 
Esq., C.S.; Major W. E. Warrand; A. 5. Harrison, Esq., B. A.; 
Frederick S. Growse, Esq., @ S.; H. Bell, Eaq., C. S., and J. Brown, . 
Esq., M. D., B. M. 8. . = 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meet- 


* 


N. T. Davey, Esq., Revenue Surveyor, Dacca,—proposed by Major 
Thuillier, and seconde by Captain Gastrell. 

Hon'ble Samyel Laing,—proposed by the president, and seconded 
by Sir Bartle Frere. 

C. BoulnoisyEsq., B. A., Profr. of Law, Presidency College,— 
Propose by Mr. H. F. Blanford, and seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

es Barnes, Esq ,—proposed by Captain Layard, seconded by 
the President. 
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Hon'ble HB. Devereux,—proposed by the President, seconded by 
Colonel Baifd Smith. 

J. J. Gray, Esq., Maldah,—proposed (for re-election) by Mr. 
Atkinson, and seconded by the president. 

A letter from Mr. C. G. Wray, announcing his withdrawal from the 
Society, was recorded. 

The following letter from Mr. H. P. LeMesurier, Chief Engineer, 
Jubbulpore Line, E. I. R., was regd to the meeting :-— 

Allahabad, January 14th, 1861. 
A. Grorr, Esa, C. S. 

Dear Srr,—lI have to-day forwarded to your address a small 
box containing twelve specimens of stone hatchets or celts, which you 
may consider worthy of a corner in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

The cireumstances under which these relics have been brought to 
light are as follows :— 

Early in January, 1860, I was exploring the range of Ghats west- 
ward of the Chachye Falls on the River Tonse, 24° 47’ 30’ N. Lat., 
81° 20/ 45" E. Long.; passing through the village of Neehee 24° 59’ 
30” N. Lat., $1° 9’ 40” E. Lone. I halted my riding camel near the 
village Mahadeo and Peepul tree. Whilst talking to the Zeynindar 
my eye caught the outline of two stones resting against the upright 
Mahadeo, which stones I at once recognized as celts. . 

[ dismounted, and found five celts of various sizes, more or less 
perfect strewn, around the Hindu emblem. 

The Zemindar said, he did not know where they came from, but he 
concluded his forefathers had placed them where I now saw them, 
. and he therefore perfoyméd his devotiots before them with the same 
forms and ceremonies as his ancestors had done. 

He was willing enough to give them to me for a trifling consider- 
ation, more especially when I explainedgto him that they had in all 
probability been originally used for killing ance flaying cattle, or other 
similar purposes. 

The discovery of these celts rekindled my antiquarian zeal. Mr. 
Alexander Grant and one or two other members of the Engineering 
Staff of the Jubbulpore Railway became also interested in the subject, 
and celts were discovered in considerable numbers during the months 
of January, February and March, Starting from the river Tonse at 
— the pallowing somewhat irregular line will circumscribe the 
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celt-producing district in this part of India, beyond the limits of 
which, to the best of my knowledge, none of these instrfments have 
been as yet discovered. | 

From Chachye then westward to Simireah, Birsingpore, and on to 
Kotee, thence north nine miles to Pu@na, and so still northerly down 
the Pysunnee Nuddy to Tirhowan or Kirwee, from“which town in 
an easterly direction towards Mhowon the Jumna, 25 miles to Huttowa, 
thence E. S. E. 18 miles to Seorajpgre, then south 11 milgs to Punassa 
on Tonse, and so up Tonse S. W. back to Chachye. 

Up to the present date, I should suppose®that «ve have discovered 
upwards of one hundred celts, and I have ceased to search for them 
with any vigour in localities where they most abound. At Kirwee, 
for instance, a large number might be collected if there was any object 
to be gained by removing them from the temples and sacred places 
where they are now carefully stored. 

I have found upwards of fifty celts myself, invariably at the Maha- 
deos, which abound in and near every village, and 1 am not aware 
that a single celt has been found in such a position as would lead us 
to suppose that it had remained concealed or hidden from the notice 
of the present inhabitants of the country. 

Generally speaking, a single dutlying celt is rare; there are more 
frequently two or three, and sometimes five or six, if not under the 
same tree, at all events in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Of the celts which I forward to you, Nos. 1, 2, 3 were found near 
Manickpore, five or six miles north of Neehee near each other, perhaps 
within half a mile of the village. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 at Surreaom, five miles N. ty W. of Manickpore, at 
one Mahadeo; Nos. 7 and 8, a®Khoh, four miles E. of Kirwee, and 
No. 9 at Tirhowan. 

Tirhowan and Kirwee arg two names for the same place. 

Of Nos. 10, 11.ande12, I have lost the record, but I think they 
are three specimens from a batch of thirteen, which a native official 
at Kirwee collecéed for me. 

Chitterkote, the Pysunnee Nuddy and Kirwee are places much 
venerated by Hindus, and abound in celts, which appear to have been 
collected together in the course of ages, by pilgrims coming across 
‘the hills, and by the inhabitants of the district, who found them in 


" 


the spots where they had been abandoned by their original proprietors. 
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The natives falthough I canndt induce them to assign any reason on 
the subject) are or were evidently as quick in discovering any celt or 
even portion of a celt as the most practised antiquarian. 

Nos. 2 and 5 illustrate this fact, and many of the broken portions of 
celts which I have met with, ftain but little trace of their original 


pattern. 
* [ have as yet seen no celts in this district made trom stone of other 
descriptions than the specimens | now send to you. 
1 am pretty well acquainted with the line of hills from Chunar to 
Kohrar Khas on the Tomse, but I have never seen a celt in that 
locality. 


I have met with no celts save within the area which I have described 
in an earlier paragraph. 

From Meyhere to Jubbulpore for a few miles east and west of the 
Deccan road I know the country very well ; it has yielded me no celts 
up to date. ; 

The celt question has occupied my attentoin from time to time 
during the past ten years, but in January, 1860, I was not aware of 

. the interesting discoveries o6 celts in the more recent geological 
formations upon the continent of Europe. . 

The result of much observation of localities producing celts, and of 
information collected from various sources, has impressed me with the 
opinion that the celt-using race were partial to dwelling near the sea 
shore, in the vicinity of bluff cliffs and head-lands. In all probability 
they derived a considerable portion of their food from the shell-fish 
and other easily-captured inhabitants of the rocks and pools. 

This conviction is strenkthened by tMe vast collections of limpet- 
shells bearing strong traces of fire, which I have frequently found at 
a depth of two or three feet below the present surface of the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of stone implements when carrying out 

excavations for engineering works. ° 

4 It has always struck me very forcibly when examining the country 

under notice in this memo., that at the period when the celt-users 
dwelt in this part of India, the Gangetic plain was submerged, and the 7 

‘ coast line was represented by the bold cliffs of the’ Vindhyan and 
Kymore ranges. Should such have been the case, the vicinity of 
Kirwee must have presented much very beautiful natural scenery 
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—numerous land-locked bays, surroukded by bold clifts, with pic- 
turesque rocky islets at short distances from the mainkand in all 
directions—the very spot of all others where I should have expected 
to find traces of the celt-making people—and there the celts now 
are, not only collected in large number@at the more sacred spots, but 
scattered in twos and threes at every village along the Mill foot. 

The vicinity, of Nechee and of Karehun a hittle to the west of 
Neehee, near the mouth of the Higdul valley, presents the same 
natural features, and is also rich in celts, which are not so numerous 
where the hills present a more uniform and regularoutline. 

The celts do not appear to have, been carried very far from the 
spots where the Hindus found them; perhaps not more than a day's 
journey in any case. I think therefore that a careful examination for 
a breadth of ten miles on either side of each range of hills, through- 
out the country would enable us to plot on a map, the tracks and 
localities most frequented by the race whose history and period are 
now occupying some antiquarian notice. . 

T have never heard of a celt in the Doab, and I found no traces of 
them when examining the course of the Sutlej river up to the snow 
in the latter part of 1857. 

At Manickpore F also found a manufactured stone of a peculiar 
shape, somewhat resembling a three or four pound grocer's weight as 
used in England. This stone, made from the same material as the 
celts, is ofa pattern which I have, on more than one occasion, noticed 
in archeological museums. It is generally indexed as a “ hammer.” 
The Manickpore Brahmins had converted it into a Mahadeo. 

It proves to be an instrumest used by potters of the present day for 
patting the insides of the earthefi vessels to smooth away any inequali- 
ties before baking the pottery. I noticed a village workman using a 
precisely similar article madg of hard burnt clay two or three days 
after I had found what et the time I thought was a stone hammer. 

shall send the stone and clay implements to England at an early 
oa clear up amy doubt as to the purpose which the so-called 
hammer was made to serve. The ruder arts have undergone so little 
change in India uring the last 1,500 years, that carefully chosen 
collections of Indian tradesmen’s tools would, if sent home, solve 
many mysteries. Every leather dresser in Cawnpore to this day uses 
a wooden celt exactly resembling the stone ones, save that the sides 
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are flatter, Ut the peculiarlyg bevelled cutting edge is strikingly 
similar to the ancient celt. 

I have never found a trace of any flint celts, but in 1856, near 
Nyagurhee, 28 miles east of Chachye, I found a very perfect chert 
arrow-head of the sime shapegand size as those which the owners of 
basaltic celts manufactured from such chert or flint celts as they could 
procure by barter or force from people who dwelt in a chert country. 

A chert celt was almost always chipped into arrowW-heads; I was 
once so fortunate as to unturf aYevel spot of ground in the Island of 
Alderney, where ap extepsive arrow-head manufactory had been carried 
on; and the whole process was explained to me as clearly as if T had 
walked into the workman's shed and watched his operations. 

Should you think the celt enquiry worth pursuing, or a further 
collection made, I shall be happy to hear from you, and to carry out 
any suggestions you may offer. 

With every apology for troubling you with this long story. 

I remain, &e. 
(Sd.) Hi. P. LeMrsvrier, 
Chief Engineer, Jubbulpore Line, BE. I. R. 

In a letter subsequently received from Manickpore, Mr. LeMesu- 
rier says :— si 

“T have just heard that many celts have been found at Nagode 
recently. I have not seen them. I hear also that there are many at 
Kotee, 12 miles, N. E. of Nagode.” . 

“Captain Hodgson has this morning found five under one tree at 
this place.” 

The Council submifted a report annguncing that the following Sub- 
Committees had been“appointed forethe current year :— 


FINANCE. ° 
Colonel Baird Smith. . 
Babu Rajendralal Mitra. . 
PuHILOLOGY. 


F. KE. Hall, Esq. 

Rev. J. Long. 

Dr. BE. Roer. 

Capt. W. N. Lees. 
Babi Rajendralal Mitra. 
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Linrany i 
Babi Ramaprosad Roy. ° 
Capt. W. N. Lees. 
It. Jones, Esq. 
Dr. J. Fayrer. . ; 
Babi Rajendralal Mitra. : 


Natura. History. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 
Dr. 'T. Thomson. 
Dr. W. Crozier. . . 
W. Theobald, Esq. : 
H.F. Blanford, Esq. 
Dr. J. Fayrer. 
Major W.S. Sherwill. 

METEOROLOGY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
The Ven'ble J. H. Pratt. 
Major H. L. Thuillier. 
Babi Radha Nauth Sikdar. 
T. Oldham, Esq. - 
Col. Baird Smith. 
Dr. H. Halleur. 


Capt. W. IN. Lees. 
Babi Rajendralal Mitra. 
Communications were received — 
1. From Baboo Radha Naufh Sikdar, an absfract of the Meteoro- 
logical observations taken at the Surveyor Gentral’s Office in May, 


June, and July last. — 
2. From Lord H. Ulick Browne, extracts from the Report of 


Major H. Green, Political Agent at Kelat, for 1859-60, together with 
a copy of an inscription found on a rock near the village of Neihara in 


Belochistan. - . 
3. From Capt. J. C. Harris, through Col. Baird Smith, a paper 


“On the relation, between rain-fall and flood in the basin of the 
Mahanuddy river.” 

Col. Baird Smith read the paper to the meeting, and made some 
interesting comments on the subject of it. 


Corus COMMITTEE. 
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The thanks of the Meeting were accorded to Capt. Harris for his 
valuable p&per, and also to Col. Baird Smith. 


The paper will be published in a forthcoming number of the 
journal. > 


The Officiating Libeartan ®ubmitted reports for November, Decem- 
ber and January last. 


: LIBRARY. - 


The following additions were made to the library in Novewhber, 
December and Jauuary last. 


oy ° 
Presented. 


Whirlwinds and Dust Storms of Ifdia with a Book of Plates.—By P. F. 
H. Baddeley.—By rae AuTHoR, 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Part 1V. Vol. IV.—Bvyv THe Govr. 
or InNpra. 


The Oriental Christian en Vol. IL. No. 12.—By tue Bomeay 
GovERNMENT. 

Report on the Zanzibar Dominions. By Lt.-Col, Rigbv,—being No, 
LIX. of the Selections of the Bombay Government.—By THE SAME. 

The Oriental Baptist for January, 1861.—By tHe Eprror. 

The Caleutta Christian Observer for January, 1861.—DByv rue Eprror. 

Keport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce.*—By THE 
CHAMBER. - 

The T'wenty-first Report of the Proceedings of the Caleuttd School Book 
Socicty.—By THe Soctery. 

Notes on the Presence of Animal Life at vast depths in the sea. By 
G. C. Wallich, M.D., F. L. S. &e.—Bv Tae AuTrHor. 

Catalogue of Lepidopterous Insects in the Museum of the East India 
House.—By rHe Seceerary or STatremron [xvta. 

List of the Geological Society of “London, September Ist, 1860.—DByv 
THE SOCIETY. 

List of the Linnean Society of London a 1858-59.— By THe LINNEAN 
Society. , 

Address of the President of the Linnean Society in 1858-59.—By THe 
SAME. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 1858-59.—By 
THE Socrery. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vo! XVI. Part 4, No, 


64,.—Bvy tHe Sociery. 


Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
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sophisch — Historische classe, Band xxx. her 2 and 4, B. fxxt. HW. 1,2 
and Sand Band XXXII. Heft 1 and 2.—By rue AcaApEMy. ®° 

Register zu den Biinden 21 Bis 30 Der Sitzungsberichte der Philoso- 
phisch-Historischen classe, Band 3.—By Tue Same. 

Sitzungsberichte, Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche classe, Band 
XXXVI. Nos. 13 to 16, Band XXXVIL. Nos. 17 to 22 and Band XXXVIITI. 
Nos. 23 to 28.—By THe Same. - 

Register Zu Den Biinden, 21 Bis 30 Der Sitzungsberichte der Mathe- 
matisch-Naturwissenschaftliche classe, Hand 3.—By ruc Same. 

Archiv fir kunde Osterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, Band XXL. Halfte 
2, Band XXII. H. 1 and 2, and B. XX111. H. 1. and 2.—By rne Sam Z. 

Almanach der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Part IX. 1859.-—By tne 
SAME. 

‘Notizenblatt, Part LX. for 1859.—By rar Same. 

(Esterr, Geschichts-Quellen, Bands XVI. and X VIII.—By tue Same. 

Die Fossilen Mollusken, von Dr. M, Hérnes. IT. Band, Bivalven.—By 
THE SAME. , 

Ansprache gelialten am Schlusse Des Ersten Decenniums for 1859. Von 
W. Haidinger.—By rue Same. 

Rede bei der Hundertjxhrigen Stiftungsfeier, Von G. L. von Manrer, (2 
copies).— By THE SAME. 

Erinnerung au Mitglieder, Eine Rede. Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Piilipp 
Yoo "Martius.—By rue Same. 

Erinnerungen au Johann Georg von Lori, Eine Rede. Von Dr. Georg 
Thomas von Rudhart.—By rhe Same. 

Jahrbucher der K. K. Central—Austalt fiir Meteorologie und Erdmagne- 


tisinus. Von Karl Kreil, Band 1V.—By rac Same. - 
Jahrbuch der KR. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 1859, X. Jahrgang, No. 2 
—Bv THE SAME. - s . 


Magnetische Untersuchungen, Vow Dr. J. Lamont.—By Tue Same. 

Untersuchungen Des Erdmaguctismus, Vou Dr. J. Lamont.—bBy THe 
SAME. 

Monatsbericht for 1859.—By"rne Same. 

Monumenta Saecularia, Classe 1.—By ruc Same. 

Gelehrte Anzeigen, Band 48.—By rue Same. 

Abbandlungen dee Akademie der Wissenschaften Zu Berlin for 1854 
and 1858.—By ‘rue SAME. 

Antiquarisk Tidstkrift from 1855 to: 1857,—DBy vrur Rovaw Socirry or 


NorkrHerRn ANTIQUARIES OF COPENHAGEN. 


Cabinet D’Antiquites Americanes a Copenhague,—By rat Same. 
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List of Werks presented tof the Royal Society of-N. Antiquaries of 
Copenhagenefrom 1855 to 1857.— By rue Same. 

The Northmen in Iecland, 1859.—By rHe Same. 

Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Histoire for 1846, 1847, 1848, 
1851, 1852, 1854, 1896 and 185%—By vue Same. 

Atlas De l’Agehéologic Du Nord.—Byvy ruk SAME. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXII. Part L— 
By rue Sociery. . 

List of the Fellows of the Roya Society, 30th November, 1859.—By 
THE Sociery, 

Professor Huxley’S Oceafiic Hydrozoa,—By rug Roya Soctery. 

Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory at 
St. Welena, under the superintendence of Major-General Edward Sabine, 
Vol. IL. 1844 to 1849.— By Tue Barrisu Govr. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Socicty of London, Parts 3 and 4, 
Vol. XXIL—By rue Sociervy. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, Botany, Nos. 7 and 
8, Vol. 2; Nos. 9, 10, ll and 12, Vol. 3; Nos. 13, 14 and 15, Vol. 4 and 
Nos. 1 and 2, Supplement to Botany :—Zoology, Nos.7 and 8, Vol. 2; Nos. 
9, 10, 11 and 12, Vol. 3 and Nos. 13, 14, 15, Vol. 4.—By rue Same. 

Bulletin De L’Academie Impérfile des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Tome 
I. (2 copics).— By rue IMeexrian AcApvemMy or Sr. Perersaurcm. 

Mémoires de PAcadémie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Tome 
I. Nos. | to 15,.— By rug Same. : 

Purchased. 
- Baron D’Ohsson’s Histoire Des Mongols, 4 Vols. 

Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th October and Ist November, 1860, 

Academiae Jenensi Salecularia Tertia, Diebus [5th to 17th August, 1858. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural Higory, Vol. 6, Nos. 34 aud 35. 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 121 to l2de 

The Natural History Review for October, 1860. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 14 to 18 of Tome LI. 

Tables Des Comptes Rendus des Seane&®, Premier Semestre, 1860, 

3 Tome L. - 

Reyue De Zoologie, Nos. 9 and 10 of 1860. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles Tome XIII. Zoologie,*Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 ;—Botanique No. 1. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts for Septembet, 1860, 

Essai de classification des Suites Monétaires De la Géorgic, Par M, 
Victor Langlois. — 
s ‘Geechichte des Qorans, von Theodor Néldeke. 
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Tubfat ul Abrar of Mulla Jami. By rbes Falconer, M. h. 
Salaman u Absal ditto litto. © 
Paleontology, or a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations By Richard Owen, F. R. S. 
e Latabtran Durr, 
Offg. Assist. Secy. and,Librarian. 
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Report of Curator, Zoological Department, May and June. 
1. RB. Swinhoe, Esq., H. M. Consulate, Amoy. A rich collection 
of Chinese birds, many of which, however, are merely sent on inspec- 
tion ; and four species of mammalta presented to the Society. Also 
a small collection of birds from the Philippine Islands, and another 
from S. Africa, which are to be returned. 


MAMMALIA. 

NYcTINOMUS INSIGNIS, nobis, 2,s. Like N, pticatrus, (Hardwicke), 
of Bengal, but very considerably larger and more darkly coloured, 
with the ear-conch proportionally somewhat larger. Male (in spirit) 
54 in. from nose to tail-tip, the tail 12 in., and protruding 1 in. 
beyond the interfemoral membrane; expanse 16] in.; fore-arm 24 
in.; lofgest finger 4} in.; tarse plus } in.; breadth of ears apart 
plus 2 in. The finest of the Asiatic species hitherto discovered,—of 
course excepting CHEIROMELES TORQUATUS, which Temminck refers 
to the same genus. 

Rursotoruus Rovuxr, Temminck. Rather small and dark-colour- 
ed, but otherwise not satisfactorily distinguishable from Bengal spe- 
cimens. 4 aie 

Lurra watr, F. Cuv.: Z. chénensis, Gray$ 1. tarayensis, Hodg 
son, &c. A flat skin. Apparently identical with our common Ben- 
gal Otter, and a stuffed specimen we have from Algeria (!) is even 
undistinguishable, though obviously distinct from the common Euro- 
pean Otter. A skull from S. Malabar is specifically identical with 
Bengal specimens,—at least it offers no differential character. | 

Lervus sinensis, Gray, Hardwicke’s J//. Ind. Zool. Two skins 
(since mounted), and a skull. This is avery distinct small Hare, with 

_ *shortish limbs, ea rs, and tail; by no means well repres ted by Hard- 
wicke, either as regards form or colouring; but the species appears 
to be, beyond question, that which he has figured: nor can the fur 


“ 
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be justly teéhmed “ very harsif” as Mr. Waterhouse stated upon the 
authority ef Dr. J. E. Gray (odentia, p. 81). As compared with 
the specimens under examination, the figure referred to is too deeply 
rufescent, and the paws are too dark-coloured and also too slender. 
Length 15 or 16 in. to baseeof tail, the tail (vertebrae) about 2 in., 
or with hai’ 3 in.; hind-foot from tarsal joint, 4in. The general 
eolouring approximates that of L. rurrcaupatus of Bengal and 
Upper India, but the fur is gnuch longer, the piles béing very 
straight, and having a greater admixture of black upon the upper- 
parts: the most eonspécuous distinction consisting in the shortness 
of the ears in L. stnensrs, then the fuller coat, and the shorter tail 
and limbs; the tail being more or less blackish on its upper surface. 
Nape, with the inner portion of the exterior surface of the ear-conch, 
pale fulvous, rather largely tipped on the ear with black ; limbs also 
pale fulvescent ; the throat and lower-parts generally white, more or 
less fulvous-tinged, especially in front of the neck. Skull that of a 
true Leevs, as distinguished from Carpronacus (J. A. S. XIV, 247), 
except that the supra-orbital process agrees with that of the latter in 
form, Extreme length of lower jaw with teeth, 2} in. (in a straight 
line) ; depth from coronoid, 1} in.; surface of crowns of upper grind- 
ers, 4%, In. 

The Chinese Pangolin is erroneously assigned to Manis PENTA- 
pactyba in J. A. S. X XIX, 93, as also (? from Chusan) by the late 
Dr. Cantor in Ann. Mag. N. H. IX, (1842), p. 4825 it being the 
M. sAvantca, Desm., as correctly determined by Mr. Arthur Adams 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, p. 132. The JL aurita, Hodgson, J. A. 8. 
V, 234, is again identical ; whereas My LEUCURA, nobis, J. A. S., XI, 
454, is akin, but distinet,—having the same auricle, but much smaller 
and more curved claws, and less development of the bristles between 
the scales; the Jewcoid terminal third pf tail oceurs in all the spe- 
eclmens examined. . 

In Ann. Mag. N. H. IX, (1842), note to p. 274, Dr. Cantor re- 
marks that “two fine Deer, Cervus axts, of whigh the Chinese are 
very fond, were brought in 1840 in a junk from lormosa to Chusan.” 
How the Formosa Deer could possibly be mistaken for C. axis by any 
_* practised zoologist, it is difficult to comprehend. I have lately received 

‘a ~ from Mr. Swinhoe (on private account) two living bucks and a doe 
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of & srxa from Japan. This is different from the O. pseudaxis lately 
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imported into France from Mantechifyia and the norfh of China, 
to which latter the Formosan animal will perhaps proveeto belong. 
The doe of C. srka, in summer dress, is of a dull fawn-colour, 
menilled with whitish, though less conspicuously so than many 
Fallow Deer in summer; there is aelarge pure white patch on 
the buttocks below the root of the tail, the longest white hairs com- 
posing it diverging outwards (a character which may well be lot in 
> a dry skin, to which attention had not been paid in this particular) ; 
the white being surmounted by a black border which is broadish in 
the middle and passing down a little on eacheside of the white, so as 
to form the letter T; tail longish, and white, with a brown mesial 
line ; a black dorsal list, more strongly developed along the neck and 
between the shoulders; front of the neck, lower-parts, and inside 
of limbs, dull greyish a little albescent; outside and front of the 
limbs somewhat nigrescent, with the oval tuft of whitish hair below 
the hock (externally) very conspicuous: ear-conch somewhat large, 
grey without, contrasting with the fawn hue of the body, and with 
whitish hairs interiorly, especially fringing the anterior margin. The 
young buck is nearly similar, but the menilling is less distinct, as 
likewise the black dorsal and humeral list. The older buck is merely 
a little darker, with the pale spots all but obliterated; his horns 
are still those of an immature animal, having simply a brow-antler, 
and a forked crown, the bifurcation of which is parallel to the axis 
of the body. “Height of the elder buck, at croup, about 2) ft. ; tail 
(vertebre) about 4 in., or with hair 7 in.; head about 11 in.; and 
ear about G6 in. Doe smaller, in the usual proportion.® 


= ° S . 

* In p. 112 antea, I described a neve Cassowary by fhe name Casuanios Ux- 
APPENDICULATUS; being the fourth known species of the genus. «I regret to add 
that this hitherto unique bird has since died, and is mounted as ao stuffed spe- 
cimen, which I hope to exhibit at the next mecting of the Society. Already 
Mr. P. L. Sclater has announced ¢ fifth species, which he styles C. nrcanuncu- 
Latvs,—founded on a specimen now living in the London Zoological Garens 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., May Sth, 1860), He has likewise described a third species of 
Nandou, by the name Ruga macnornyscua (ibid., April 24th), also from an 
example now living in the garden; and the Zoological Socicty are farther fortu- 
nate a7 having obtained Bvng specimens of the new barred Emeu (Dnomatvs 

-‘qRnoRATUS, Bartlett), from W. Australia. The Society has at this time the 

‘ finest collection of Jiving brevipennate birds ever brought together,—viz, Ov- 

triches (StreuTmio) from N. and from 8. care three species of S, American 

Wandou (Ruxa), two species of Emou (Dnomatus three of Cassowary (CASva- 

‘nrvs), and one of the three (or four?) species of * iwi’ (APTERYX MANTELLI). 

‘This sudden discrimination of so many species of brevipennate birds is most 
remarkable. ' 
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' AVES. 

Of the Ghinese birds sent, those to be returned are distinguished 
by a cross (+) prefixed to their names. 

fLirHoFALco #3aLon. Old female. Amoy. 

Scors tempers, (HorsfieldR Wing Gin. Tail 4} in. Fowchow. 

+Sc. BAKKAMe@NA, (Pennant). Wing 6G in. Tail 2} in. Grey 
specimen. 

ATHENE cUcULOLDEs, (Vigors). Wing 6} in. Tail 4 in. Fow- 
chow. 

NINOX SCUTELBATUSs (Rafiles). Wing 8} in. Tail 5 in. Fowchow. 

(The four Owls here noticed are, all of them, of rather unusual 
size, and with strongly contrasted colouring ; but are not to be justly 
separated as species, if even as races. A specimen of ATHENE cUCU- 
LorpEs from Chusan is also of the same large size.) 

Prevus caBantisi, Maleherbe. 

+Cucunus striatus, Drapiez. - 

+C. wistcoLor, Hodgson, Before received from Macao. 

CAPRIMULGUS DITIscIvoRrUS, Swinhoe. The supposed variety of C. 
mnpicus, with wings 8} in. leng, noticed in J. i. S. XIV, 208, and 
there mentioned as “probably not Indian, but from the eastward.” 
It was doubtless with other specimens from the dispersed Macao 
museum. The small race from the Nilgiris (and also the more elevat- 
ed regions of Ceylon) noticed in the note, loc. cit., I have since named 
C. KELAARTI. x. 

+C. —— an. s. “ River Night-jar.”. A very beautiful species akin 
to C. monticotus, Franklin, of India, and C. arrinis, Horstield, of 
Java. ~eys . 

ACANTHYLIS caupacuTa, (Lath#in): Chetura nudipes, Hodgson. 
Accords with Gould’s figure in the ‘ Birds of Australia’ in having a 
white forehead, but is otherwise undistjnguishable from Himalayan 
examples. 

CYPSELUS SUBFURCATUS, nobis (Horsfield’s Catalogue) ; C. affi- 
nis (7) apud nos, J. A. 8. XXIX, 95. 

+Munta, n.s.? Akin to M. unputara of India and M. runc- 
TULARIA of Malasia. “ Amoy.” ° 

+Monra, n.s. “ Shanghai.” , 

Lievrinus srxicus, (L.). 





+ 
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FCITRINELLA (?), Bonap., n. s.* : 
 TEMBERIzA CANESCENS, Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ Vol. II, 62.¢ A pretty 
Bunting affined to E. SCHLENICULUS, L. 

TE. aurnroua, Pallas. “ O-seer-keo, near Amoy.” 

TSpizrxos, nobis, n. s. Crestless, with black forehead and throat, 
and yellow on middle of belly. Otherwise similar to Si. cANIFRONS, 
nobis, of the Khasya hills; and perhaps identical with a second “spe- 
cies of which Mr. MeClelland possesses a figure, from Asim, “ Pih- 
ling hills near Fowchow.” 

TGARRULAX, 7. 8s. Very Manacocencus-leke. - 

tSuya, Hodgson, a. s. ‘ 

TPoMATORUINUS MUSsicUS, Swinhoe. ‘“ Formosa.” 

TP. nm. 8.“ Pih-ling hills near Fowchow.” 

Myroruonus curuLaus, (Scopoli): Zurdus violaceus, Latham ;: 
Merle bleu de ta chine, Sonnerat; referred doubtfully to M. Hons- 
FIELD of S. India in The Zhis, Vol. 11, 55. Conspicuously distinct 
from the Himalayan M. Temmincku, being much smaller, with a 
black bill, and exhibiting many other differences. Closed wing 64 
in.; tail4d}in. Bill to gape 1} in. Tarse 2 in. Amoy. 

tTouxrpvus ruscatus, Pallas: 7. Naumanni, Temminck. “ Amoy.” 

GEOCICHLA DisstMitis, nobis, J. 4d. 8S. XVI, 144. Until seeing 
this second specimen, I was disposed to regard this bird as a casual 
variety of G. untcoLor, (Tickell) ; but it now seems to be a parti- 
cular race, whith in India is very rare. 

TLarvrvora, Hodgson, 7. s. “ Amoy.” 

+CUMYCIAS MELANOPs, (Vigors). “ Amoy.” 

+HEMICHELIDON FERRUGINeSUS, Hodgson: Muscicapa rufescens, 
Jerdon ; Batalis Matui, Layard; This, 11,57. ‘ Amoy.” 

TH. tatrrrosrris, (Rafiles): Afoscicapa cinereo-alba, Temminck 
and Schlegel. “ Amoy.”’ é 

TH. n. 8. (Affined to the preceding). 

TACROCEPHALUS (7?) BIsTRIGICEPS, Swinhoe, Zhis, 11, 51. A pecu- 
liar type, intermediate to Calamodyta and Locustella 

+LOCUSTELLA, n. 5. 

+MyiraGcra aztrea, (Boddaért), fem.: doubtless Tehitrea caru- 








*® To the list of Chinese birds must be added the common Crossbill (Loxta 
: 4), ® living specimen of which I have lutely received from Mr. Swin- 


CURVIROSTRA 
hoe, together with a living TURTUR CHINENSIS. 


* 
~ 
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leocephala, Qhoy and Gaymardg apud Swinhoe, Zérs, LI, 57. 

DICRURWs CLINERASCENS, Horsfield. “ Fowchow.” 

THyrsiretes, Vigors, n. s. From Pih-ling hills near Fowchow. 
Differs little from HL. Macretrannu, Horsfield, but is darker on the 
back and paler on the ventral ¢egion. 

ORIOLUS CHINENSIS, Gm. Distinct from O. acnornnyncitos, Vi- 
gors, which is common in the Canton district. 

ZAOSTEROPS JAPONICUS, Temmipck and Schlegel. 

ANTHUS RUFOSUPERCILIARIS, nobis, J. A. S. XXIX, 105. De- 
scribed from the Andansin islands and from Pegu. Two specimens 
from Amoy are decidedly of the same species; but, evidently in 
breeding dress, have the entire throat and sides of the head dilute 
ferruginous. Most pronenly this species bears a prior and better 
appellation. 

+Turnxix Dussumrert, (Temminck). 

tCHaRavprivs LescueNauntit, Lesson: Ch. rufinus, nobis. 

ACTITIS GLAREOLA, (Gmelin). Amoy. 

TrinGca Minuta, Leisler. Amoy. 

GALLINAGO MAJOR, (L.) ee 

GALLICREX Cristatrus, (Latham). 

AIX GALERICULATA, (L.) 

ANAS GLOocITANS, Pallas; 4. formosa, Gmelin, . 

A, FALCARIA, Pallas, 2teise: A. falcata, Pallas, Fununa Rosso- 
asiatica ; Querquerdula multicolor (7), Scopoli, apud Swinhoe, Jbis, 
II, 67. 

A small Accrerrer, unlabelled, is probably from: the Philippines 
(Lucon). It is in juven#le plumage, amd appears to be referable to 
Acc. VIRGATUS, (Tem.), mas ; but the tail-bands are narrower than 
usual, and the under-parts are whiter. 

The other Philippine species are— 6 

| BuceRos PANAYENSIS, Scopoli, juv. . 

Cryx TRIpACTYLA, Gmelin, if notalso of Scopoli; nec apud Jerdon 
(ill. Ind. Orn), which is C. purrunea, (Gm.), of India and Bur- 
ma; nec apud Jardine and Selby (J2. Orn.), which is C. nuriporsa, 
Strickland, of W. Malasia. ‘Two other species of thts beautiful little 
group exist in the C. neprpa, Tem. (P/. Col. pl. 595, f. 1), and C. 

oF MELANURA, Kaup,—both from the Moluccas. If Sonnerat's figure 
Ti alan (Voy. ala Nouv. Guinée, p. 67,) refer truly to this 


.. . 
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species, they are perhaps from a young, individual, differlug somewhat 
in plumage from the adult. ~ 
MULLERIPICUS JAVENSIS, (Horsfield) ; Picus leucogaster, Rein- 
wiurdt. Can this be truly from the Philippines ? , 
CALORNIS ALBIFRONS, nobis, nm. s. Nearly affined to C. Dauricus, 
(Pallas), with which it has probably been confounded; but with a 
shorter tail, the crown and throat white, with the same occfpital 
black spot as in the other. Napg, mouth, rump and_upper tail- 
coverts, brown; the lower-parts dingy-whitish with a brown tinge, 
and a brownish-ruddy stain on the cheeks. #Ving» and tail nearly as 
in the other. Bill and feet also gimilar. Length of wing 4 in.; of 
tail 2 in. only. Probably a female bird, less bright in colouring than 
the other sex. 
CORYDALLA INFUSCATA, nobis, 7. s. (C. nwasseitrit, Brehm, of 
Java?) Larger than C. rvrvna, with a porportionally longer bill: 
the upper-parts much darker in-colour, blackish with olive-brown 
lateral edgings to the feathers. Supercilia and lower parts albescent, 
whiter on the throat, with a few linear blackish spots on the breast. 
Outermost tail-feather chiefly white,evith a dark stem; the penul- 
timate dark on its outer web, and on the outer half of its imner 
web, leaving the intermediate portion white, Bull dark above, yellow- 
ish white below ; legs and claws pale. Wing 34 in. ; tail 2} in,; bill 
to gape 1 in.; tarse 1} in. ; hind-claw 4 in. 
Graveatvus Dussumtrert, Lesson. 
Gr. LAGUNENSIS, Bonap., Comptes Rendus, tom. XXXVI 
(1854), p. 540; where also the preceding species is noticed as inha- 
biting Mindanao, and as beingedistinct from the Gk. FascrATUS (Co- 
| racina fasciata of Vieillot). N of the name fasciatus applies admir- 
7 ably to the Philippine bird here confidently presumed to be Dussv- 
! strerr, which has the lowergparts from the breast beautifully banded 
with black and white; éhe rump-feathers also having a subterminal 
black band and white terminal edge, the tertiaries also being rather 
a # broadly white-maxgined, the secondaries less broadly so, and the pri- 
maries having only a white extreme margin ; tail-feathers attenuat- 
ing at tip to a* somewhat acute point, whereas in C. LAGUNENSIS 
they are broad and rounded at the tips. 
_ Vonvocrvora ? In the following page of the Comptes Ren- 
dus, the late Prince of Canino recognised four species of Mr. Hodg- 
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son’s genus*® VoLvocrvora, e which the present is most probably 
one. As cOmpared to V. strens, (Tickell, V. melaschistos, Hodgson) 
of India, it is of a paler colour throughout, especially on the rump 
where the feathers,are much more strongly spinous; the abdominal 
region also is pale, and the l@wer tail-coverts are whitish ; the secon- 
daries being slightly margined and the tertiaries more strongly tipped 
with white. The second primary is also shorter, with reference to 
the third primary. m 

PSEUDOLALAGE, nobis, ».g. General aspect of LataGcsr, Boie ; 
but having the rump-feathers strongly spinous, whereas in Latacs 
they are quite soft and flexible. . 

Ps, MELANOLEUCA, nobis, 2.s. Male black (glossed with green) 
contrasting with pure white, except on the rump and upper tail 
coverts where the white is tinged with grey; these colours disposed 
much as in the male of Lanace orrentanis, (Gm.), except that 
there is no white supercilium, and the white on the outside of the 
wing forms a single elongated patch, confined to the outer webs of 
the tertiaries and their greater coverts only; the white tipping the 
caudal feathers being also mech less extended, Female pale grey 
above, but retaining the black on the wings and tail ; the white of 
the fore-neck, breast, and flanks a little tinged with grey, having 
faintish transverse bars of the hue of the back. Length about 9 in., 
of wing 43 in., and tail 3} in.; bill to gape 1} in.; and tarse ¢ in. 
Female a trifle smaller. There i is a faint appearance of barred mark- 
ings on the pale rump of the female, 

CarroruaGca sytvatica, Tickell. Young, which does not differ, 
that I can perceive, from*that of the mdian and Burmese species. 

Crancornars inprcus, (L.) Ferfale. ‘The same remark applies, 
except that there is a cireclet of rufescent feathers surrounding the 
bare skin of the orbits. e 

TURNIX OCELLATA; Oriolus (!) ocellatus,@copoli: Tetrao luzoni- 
ensis, Gmelin; Hemipodius thoracicus, Temminck. (Catlle de ? Isle 
de Lugon, Sonnerat, Voy. a la Nouv. Guin., p.54)e Female, distin- 
guished by having a deep ferruginous-coloured nape, a blacker head 

7 big with minute white specks, and some other minute distinctions, from 
i r the: kindred races of Java and Malacea ( pugnax, Tem., atrogularis, 
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- (Zengalensis, nobis,) and probably others ; but all are mueieelhy other 
{ ‘than local races of one species.* 
: Of the S. African collection, it will be sufficient to notice, 


PassER Ancvuatus, Tem. Female, e 

PoLtosPiza, sp. ; congeneric with  rntsrrrava, Riippell. 

SERINUS (7?) suLPHURATUS; Crithagra sulphurata, Swainson (Jar- 
dine and Selby, 7/7. Orn., pl. 109). § 

MEGALONSPHONYX RUFICEPS, (Biipp.). Identical with Abyssi- 
sian specimens. 

Hanrorestres (Cabanis) Lonarrosrnis ;* Zelefhonus longtrostris, 
Swainson, (2; Centen.) : 

MOoxsTIcoLa nurestnis, (Vieillot). Female. 

BEssONORNIS RECLAMATOR, (Vieillot). 

Cossyria suPrercinianris, (L.) 
=. Ruvrici.ta (aarcrverta? Bonap.; in nestling plumage). All 
the tail-feathers dusky-tipped, with rufous extreme terminal margin. 
Wing 3} in. Tail 23 in. 

Macronyx capensis, (Vieillot ?) 

Dicrvurvs musicus, (Vieillot). Young. 

TCHIPEEA PERSPICILLATA, (Swainson.) Female. 

Gravucatus, sp. Uniform ash-grey without markings, rather paler 
below ; bill* and feet black, the bill proportionally small. Wing 5} 
in. ; ; tail 5 in. ‘ 
| PHYLLASTREPHUS CAPENSIS, Swainson. 

i . Pycnonotus nigricans, (Vieillot). Identical with a specimen 
© said to have been brought from Jidha in Arabia ! 

TYMPANISTRIA BICOLOR, “Reichenbach ; ; Columba tympanistria, 
‘Temminck. | 
_ 2 Mr. J. K. Hamilton, of Caleutta. A fine living PyrxHown 
ae . MOLURUS, about 12 ft. long,@aught in the Bengal Sundarbans. 

_ ae . EL. Buyra. 


ae 
| - ote is much to regretted that Mr. Hugh Cuming’s valuable collection of 
Philippine bird lb, Yn itted to be dispersed without any list having been — 
published of them, A list of the known species of the Philippines is at present 
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Memorandum drawn up by the order of Colonel A. Scorr Watuen, 
Engineers, Surveyor General of India, FL R. S., I. GS. Se. 

_ on the progress of the Kashmir Series of the Great Trigonometrical . 
Survey of India, with map and observations on the late conquest of 
Gilgit and ather incidental matters, by Captain T, G. Monrraome- 
nik, Lngineers, F. BR. G. Sec. in charge of the Series. 


During the field season of 1860, the triangulation of the Kash- 
mir Series has made good progress up the river Indus, ang the posi- 
tion of Leh, the capital of Ladak has been finally fixed. Messrs. 
Johnson and Beverley had to carry their work over sofne very diffi- 
cult, rugged, and confined ground that separates the more open valley 
of the Indus to the south east of Leh* from the table land of Rupshu 
and Hanle, This was g¢ffected in a post skilful and praiseworthy 
manner though it twice involved ¢he ascent of a station by Mr. 
Johnsont of 19,979 feet and by Mr. Beverleyt of another 19,958 
feet above the sea, besides numerous other stations all over 17,000 

_ feet above the sea. ; “ 
m A trigonometrical mark has been erected on a point 21,480 feet 
_ —s above the sea, but unfortunately there was not suffigient space to put 
a theodolite on it. 


° 
© Lat. 34° 9' 307.05. Long. 77° 36’ 42°57. Height 11,279 Ft. 
—s- # Civil 2d. Asst. G. T. Survey. 
_—-& Senior Sub-Asst. Dov 7 
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Several points in China have been aha and amongst others the 
well known Gya peak is supposed to be included. The height of 
this peak which I saw last year appears to be from 23 to 24,000 feet 
above the sea. Further observations have been taken to the group of 
peaks that I saw at the same time in th? Shayok direction: the peaks 
average considerably over 26,000 feet in height. Some progress has 
been made with the triangulation of Zanskar. In this work a Very 
rugged and confined piece of ground has been crossed hetween the 
valley of the Indus and the more open valley of Zanskar. 

On the upper course of the Shayok river fin thé Nubra district) 
the triangulation has been commenced and a good many peaks fixed. 

The topographical work was first taken up in the Kishengunga 
valley, which although drained by a large river is really, for the 
greater part, little better than a chasm in the mountains. Through- 
out it is very precipitous, and Ahmed Khan the chieftain of Kurna 
said to me, in reference to its rocky surface, “ A traveller must put 
on grass shoes if he wishes to visit the Kishengunga valley.” It 1s 
indeed all but impossible for even the best pedestrians without loads 
to follow the river from Kurna to Gurftis, and any one wishing to do 
so wowd prefer going actually along the northern ridge of the 
Kashmir valley. 

The Kishengunga valley, so difficult a piece of country at the 
best time of the year, had to be taken up when the snow was heavy, 
even at 9,000 feet. This added very much to the difficulties of 
the work, but as the Maha Raja’s troops were shortly to cross the 
valley en route to Gilgit, it was necessary to finish early. The work 
was fortunately completed in ie! good tithe,tand the whole of the 
surveyors were then transferred to fresh ground in Little Thibet and 
Ladak. 

During the season topogr€phical sketches were made of the whole 
of the valley of the Inelus, from Skardo the capital of Little Thibet 
or Baltistan to Leh the capital of Ladak, as well as the whole of the 
Sooroo and Dras talleys, the plains of Deosai, and a large part of the 
Shigar valley north of Skardo with a portion of the Nubra or Shayok 
valley. This large tract of country, in all an area of about 12,000 


‘ square miles,—had been triangulated in previous seasons. It embraces 
all sorts of ground from an altitude of 27,000 fect down in a few 
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cases to 80G0 feet above the . a, though seldom under 10,000 feet. 
It includes at least 300* sqifire miles of glaciers for the most part 
of the larger kind. Those flaciers already surveyed to the north 
of the Shayok have proveA to be quite as large as the ones pre- 
viously measured,t by thosq very able and energetic topographical 
surveyors Captain Austen and Lieut. Melville of the Kashmir Series, 
neae the Kiuin and Nin peaks in the Wurdwan and Sooroo dis- 
tricts. Captain Austen’s ground in one part rose to nearly 27,000 
feet, and one of the glaciers in the highest ground is about 11 miles 
in aath and fyom 4,to 1} miles in breadth. In Lieut. Melville's 
work, the peaks ran up to nearly 24,000 and under Kitin one of the 
glaciers is about 10 miles long and from 4 to 14 miles broad. Glaciers 
are in fact in this section of the Himalayas very much larger and 
more numerous than in any part of the Himalayas previously survey- 
ed. Possibly this is in some measure due to the latitude, as all 
these glaciers lie between latitudes 33° and 36° north, but it must 
also be partly the result of the immense height of the peaks gener- 
ally as, with the exception of those of Nepal, they exceed all other 
peaks of the Himalayas thatjiave as yet been measured. 

The glaciers in the neighbourhood of the Nanga Parbat and K (2) 
have not as yet been explored: they will undoubtedly be large, and 
those of the latter at any rate are, from all that has been seen and 
heard, likely to prove even larger than the ones already measured. 
From 3 to 4 marches are occupied in crossing the glaier at the head 
of the Braldo branch of the Shigar river. 

The whole of the country sketched was of a very difficult char- 
acter, testing both the physical and agtistic powers of the surveyors 
to the utmost in moving about arri delineating the country. Cir- 

. cumstances permitting, the whole of the glaciers in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nanga Parbat and of K (%) will be explored during the 
next field season, as will those of Zanskar apd other places. There 
is hardly any portion of the upper valley of the Indus without gla- 
ciers, but they are largest and abound most neag the great Hima- 


* Lieut. Melville's Sections measured 195 square miles; Capt, Austen’ an . 
estimated, 150 square miles, in other Sections, 50 squard wiles, Total, 398 
square miles, 7 
?) + In 1858 and 1859. 
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layan and Karakorum ridges. The pl es of Deosai are*perhaps the 
most curious topographical feature of fhe country sketcked during 
the season. These plains consist of bout 580 square miles of 
gently undulating ground averaging at Mast 14,000 feet above the 





_sea and surrounded on all sides by rueg#l mountains running up to 


from 16,000 to 17,000 feet. The drainage escaping through a not 
easily distinguished gorge near the Katasiri station, falls into*the 
Dras river above Kirkitchoo. This, tributary of the Dras river is 
called the Shigar and sometimes the Shingo river, it brings down 
cold with its waters, and gold-washing is careied om just below the 
junction. The Indus itself and seyeral other of its tributaries are 
known to produce gold. The gold-washing is said not to be valu- 
able, but it does sometimes give as much as 1 or 2 small rupees a 
day to a man, though a most barbarous method is employed in 
washing the earth. This earth is taken from the detritus which, I 
think, now generally lies ubove the-highest flood line. After 2 or 3 
washings a black heavyish sort of sand is left with the pieces of 
gold scattered here and there. 

As far as my own experience goes J should say it was not a pro- 
fitable business, for after halfan hour's washing I only got 5 very tiny 
nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I had at the time the benefit of 
the assistance of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought 
that something might be done by investing in a cradle and appara- 
tus. He said that a substance like the black sand mentioned above, 
had proved valuable in Australia. 

When crossing the Himalaya range the plains of Deosai were a 
great obstacle to the progress @ the triangulation, for although the 
depression of the Himalayas in “that part gave a most extended 
view from very high points, still there being no habitations for 
the distance of 7 or 8 marchgs, and no village of any size for 11 
or 12 marches, the opgrations were carried on under very great 


‘difficulties. In the plains the only firewood to be hadis got by 


digging up the juygiper roots and from very thin stunted willows, 
but on the mountains above, there was absolutely no firewood to be 


had of any kind,the stations being all from 16 to 17,000 feet in 
fee he ight. It was absolutely necessary to reside at least several days 


om these stations. 
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Provision® had at all stations to be brought from places 4 to 7 
marches dmtant. The peop of the country were moreover not 
very willing to enter the plafis from the Kashmir side. The opera- 
tions could only be.carried during the rainy season, and at that 
time there are but few breakin the clouds which rush through this 
depression of the Himalayas into the valley of the Indus and across 
to the Karakoram mountains. With the greatest difficulty the 
signal men who worked the heliotropes and lamps at the various 
stations were fed, and on two occasions the main party were starved 
out and had to retreat ig consequence of protracted cloudy weather. 

Stations over 16,000 feet above the sea are not the most agreeable . 
places for residence at the best of times, but when enveloped in 
clouds they are unmistakably unpleasant, though there is some slight 
compensation in the grandeur of a break up, or when the upper level 
of the clouds falls, as I have several times seen it fall, below the 
station on which I was pitched, leaving the camp on an island sur- 
rounded with a level sea of clouds from which the peaks of the 
various ranges stood out like other islands and the waves of cloud 
surged backwards and forwardg across the lower ridges between. In 
clear weather the views were really magnificent and proportionately 
appreciated after the cloudy weather. The atmosphere was “at such 
times wonderfully clear at those elevations. rn 

It was across the plains of Deosai from Haramook that I took the 
first observation to the peak K (2) (28,257 feet above*the sea) ata 
distance of 136 miles, the side of one of our largest triangles. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties the triangulation was success- 
fully carried over the, plains of Deosaj during one season without 
relaxing any of the rigérous rules of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, | 

With reference to my last memorandgm on the great flood of the ; 
river Indus, I have ‘not as yet been able to,obtain any further in- A 
formation as to its origin, though the expedition against Gilgit has 








e succeeded as I anticipated it would. ° | 
The Maharajah has directed every enquiry to be made, and = | 
hope to be able to give a correct account of the origin ‘ef the flood : 


when I return to Maharajah’s territories next year. Meantime the é = 
‘ edition has confirmed several important points in the geography | : 
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of the countries near Gilgit, and a my rt account of thee expedition 
itself may be interesting. e 
‘he enclosed rough plan is the gener§l result as to the geography 
: of the country annexed, and also show#a portion of the neighbour- 
* sing countries. 
€ - The Maharajah laid in a large supply of food at the forts of Astor 
a 9 and Boonjee during the summer of 1859. Hitherto one of the ’ 
greatest obstacles to making a successful attack on Gilgit has been . 
a thé difficulty of getting supplies. "The natives are in the habit of 
using the old expression to the effect, that a @mall force going against 
Gilgit was sure to be defeated and_a large force to be starved. ‘To 
obviate this a hundred ponies were put at each of the 17 halting - 
places between Kashmir and Boonjee, vid Gurais and Astor, and 
whilst the weather permitted a hundred loads of grain were delivered 
“daily at Boonjee. 
| In June and July of this year several detachments of sepoys were 
moved upon Gilgit mustering finally at Boonjee to about 4000 men 
under Colonel Devi Singh and Colonel Dooloo Singh. The whole 
body then advanced upon Gilgit crosgng the Indus by means of a 
hy boat, fursher on the army crossed a tributary river by a rope-bridge 
; of their own making, and another tributary by a wooden bridge. 
{ No opposition was met before reaching Gilgit itself, and there the | « 
_  Gilgities got inside their fort and held out for a short time, during 
(cae there Was a little firing on both sides ending by the Gilgities 
| _sirrendering, the Maharajah’s force losing one man by the burst- 
hes _ of a gun and the Gilgities leaving one déad’ man in the fort sup- 
posed to have died a natural geath during the siege. 
Ds _ Having settled affairs at Gilg®™, the force advanced further up the 
Pi wa ey to Shirni (Shirwat) fort, where there was some slight resist- 
| ce ending as before in capjtulation. The force then advanced on 
: ssin which is. on the, Gilgit river, and not on & separate tributary " 
ee bf the Indus. . Yassin fell into the hands of the force and the son of 
Joramén who hed Gilgit: jn addition to Yassin made his escape 
over the mountains to the west and on into Bidaékshan. Gorarman him- 
ay 3 during | 1857. He was well known i Mm the whole of the 
-y between the Indus aid) Cabul and was generally called an» 
onli man-eater, from a habit that he had of eatching all” 
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strangers that he could and of exchanging them for the large dogs 
so much priaed in that part of fhe world. Goramén and his son had 





till this year held Yassin, an¥for a short time Gilgit also, though 





once or twice driven out by the Dogras from the latter. 


In addition to the main bod of the Dogra force advancing from. 


the south, an armed body of “Baltis advanced through Shigar and 
thenee by the Nagar and Hoonza valleys threatening Gilgit on the 
east. * 

Another force was to have advanced from the west under the in- 
structions of an agent frgm Dheer and Chitral, but it was not appar- 
ently in time, though possibly the mere talk of it made the Gora- 
man’s son unhappy as to his line of retreat. 

This conquest, which may be said to have been made without loss 
of life, is highly creditable to the Maharajah and his officers who plan- 
ned and carried it out. The effects are in some respects likely to be 
very salutary. In the first place,,the mere fact of the Maharajah 
having a force in Gilgit overawes and keepsin check the robber- 
clans of Nagar and Hoonzu who have for years infested the roads 
between Balti and Ladak on the one side, and Yarkand on the other, 
and latterly to such an extent that those roads in their immediate 
neighbourhood, though the shortest, have been almost completely 
closed to anything in the shape of a merchant. Keeping, possession 
of Gilgit during the cold, weather when all communication with 
Kashmir is closed, has always been the most difficult business. The 
Maharajah has, however, left nearly 3000 men in the valley and con- 
sequently in future it is to be hoped that his troops will hold their own 
and that the traffic from, Skardo direct to Yarkand will again be 
resumed. - 2 \ 

In the second place, this successful ex}¥dition has had a very whole- 
some effect on all the petty tribes lyihe between Gilgit and the 
Cabul territories, and ultimately will be of assistance in keeping the 
Swat valley in check. Swat being still one & the recusant tribes on 
our N. W. Frontier. x 

At the durbars of the Maharajah during this season men from 
Chitraul, Dheer, Swat, Kholi, Palus, &c. were in attendahce, as well 
as from Chilas, Nagar and Hoonza who have been constant attend- 


ants for some years. 
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At the last darbar held by the aharajah, Colonel Devi Singh 
made his salam, having just return from the Gilgit expedition. 
Some of the Yassin men*® were introd ed at the same time. One 
long brass gun of about 3 lbs. bore companied the Colonel, his 
sepoys having taken it from the oramén’s son. This gun 
seemed to be well cast and had a Persian inscription on it to the 
effect that it was made in Bidiakshiin, or had belonged to that place. 

Among thé minor results of the expedition was a great influx of 
presents to the Maharajah from afl the chiefs between Gilgit and 
Kafiristan. Perhaps the most valuable in thg eyes gf the curator of the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum would have been a splendid live male speci- 
men of the Markhor, the greatest prize of Himalayan sportsmen. 
This animal was introduced into the full durbar guided by four 
men with guy ropes. It was really a handsome animal, of a light 
fawn colour, in good condition, with a capital pair of horns and a fine 
long beard. The top of the Markhor’s head was perhaps 5} feet 
from the ground, the horns towering up above all the men in atten- 
dance. The keepers of this animal evidently held him io the great- 
est respect, though he had been a captive for at least two months. 
He was a present from the chiefs of Koli-Palus on the Indus. 

The’ Chilassies sent in some very fine half domesticated goats, a 
part of which the Maharajah distributed amongst the European 
visitors to Kashmir. One of these goats now in my possession has 
a very fine pair of horns of the Markhor kind. 

The country on either side of the Indus between the British dis- 
trict of Haziéra and the Maharajuh’s valley of Astor has hitherto 
been all but impassable. With Chilas, Kboli, and Palais all under 
the orders of the Maharajahfaqwery slight pressure ought to open 
out the remainder down to #he Haziira district, which would all tend 
to bring the Akhoon of S§at to reason, and perhaps eventually 
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enable us to explore his valley and the whole course of the Indus 
river. At the same time, opening out the whole valley of the Indus 
.** is in itself no small advantage, if it will enable travellers to pass 


The Yussfn men in long dork Khéki coloured woollen dreasea. Men of Swat 


R ; in long ; dark blue woollen dresses. 
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Traffic will pndoubtedly increhse, and moreover the Punjab Govern- 
ment will have the means of getting full information in case the 
Indus should again be blockeq@Jup in any part of its own course or 
that of its tributary streams. § In this latter respect the conquest of 
Gilgit with Yassin, Fioonza a Nagar is really very valuable, as it 
places under a friendly native State, the only great tributary of the 
Indug concerning which the British Government has hitherto been 
unable to get any reliable information. This tributary mtoreover ts, In 
my opinion, the one in which the fist great flood of the Indus was 
generated.* 

If these countries are “in thorough subjection to the Maharajah 
such a calamity as the cataclysm of 1858 ought not again to befall 
British subjects on the Indus without their having at any rate full 
warning ; even if it were not possible to prevent or mitigate its evil 
effects by the scientific application of labour, as it most probably 
would be. : 

Tn my former memorandum I said that I thought floods might be 
generated in many parts both of the Indus and its tributaries. 
Captain Austen has just forwarded me the following, which fully con- 
firms that opinion. “ Camp Gél on Indus, 29th August, 1860. A 
flood occurred at Gol about 5 years ago in the month of June.® Very 
muddy water came down the ravine (slowly at first) and the people who 
saw it, left their houses and ran up the hill sides. Twelve old men, 
who could not run away, were drowned, twenty houses apd about five 
hundred apricot trees were washed away. There was but little snow 
on the hills at that time, and the ravine is by no means a large one. 
The villagers go up it constantly and yet were not aware of its being 
in any way dammed up, though the 7. must have been in con- 
siderable quantity, as the flood altered course of the Indus. It 
is a mystery to’ me where sufficient watergcould have been collected. 
This account was given by Wazzir Husain of Gol.” 

# (8d,). H.-H. 'G.. -A. 

The Balti force that went from Shigar vid Nagar to Gilgit had to 
cross a very large glacier. The route obtained by* Captain Austen, 
attached to this, shews that it takes a man the whole day to cross it. 

With reference to the Society's discussion about Kyangs. A great 


® See memorandum published in As, Society's Journal, No. LL. of 1860, 
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many Kyangs have been seen by myself and others. ILhave watched 
a herd for a long time at a short distance with a telescope. I have 
not heard them calling, but Mr. Joh\son, who caught a foal* this 
year, says that they bray, he heard ther$ several times quite distinetly, 
and the natives+ with my camp sayfthe same. I saw a very large 
skin of a Kyang shot by Mr. Johnson ‘this season in Kupshu. There 





- was a black mark all the way down the back, but not the least sign 


of any stripe’ on the shoulders, the skin of the tail was about 13 
inches long, and the whole tail no more than 2} feet in length. But 
this I think exceptional, as some of those, in the herd I examined 
had tails reaching nearly to the ground. The ears and tail struck 
me as being like those of a mule, and [ thought them generally very 
high in the withers and much larger than any of the wild asses of 
the salt range. 

The season of 1560 has not been a favorable one as far as the 
weather was concerned, it was indeed peculiarly unfavorable for the 
triangulation in the upper part of the valleys of the Indus. The 
late very heavy falls of snow in March were never thoroughly melted 
away. Before the triangulating party left, the whole of the smaller 
streams remained hard frozen during the day. The Kyangs and 
even fhe geese, ducks and other waterfowl all left the neighbourhood 
of the Chomoriri lake as early as the end of August. It was so 
cold that even at the end of J uly, I crossed over some snow bridges 
in Ladak that in ordinary seasons disappear before the end of June. 
The Machahoy glacier projected further than usual into the Dras 
valley, and its end did not melt back very much till the close of the 
season. Bad weather set in early in September and soon after all 
survey work was forcibly brgight to an end. - 

Tt is to be hoped that w@may have no more such seasons. With 
favorable weather [ think ve may succeed in carrying both the trian. 
gulation and topographical work up to the Chinese frontier. The 


triangulation may posStbly advance a little further even as matters. 


now stand. Andif the present war with China results in friendly 


relations extending to all the provinces of that empire, w sinay hope’ 
to see a large traffic spring up between Hindustan and central Asia. 


® This foal died after a fortnight’s captivity. 
+ Kainchna or bainchna was the termed used by them. 
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The triangalation of the Great Trigonometrical Survey may be 
joined on te that of Russia, rand thus accomplish the project of 
Colonel Everest the late Survgyor General of India, who wished to 
measure the are between Cap? Comorin and Nova Zembla, an are 
that would include nearly 70 Regrees of the earth. To accomplish 
this there at present remains a gap of little over 5 degrees of Chinese 
territery, the operations of the Kashmir series extending beyond 
Lat. 36° and the government of Tobolsk now coming* down below 
Lat 42°, At any rate if the war makes the Chinese officials on our 
North East frontiey friengly, we may succeed hereafter in fixing the 
geographical positions of some of the great cities of central Asia. 

T. G. Mosreomerre, Cap. Exars. 
lst Assistant Gt. Trigl. Survey of India, 
In charge Kashmir Series. 


Route from Skardo vid Shigar and Nagar to Gilgit. 

















oa 
No. of | A a Names of 
Marches.) 4°" = | halting-places. REMARKS. 
A ee | ee , 
Skardo to, a a 
1 18 |Shigar, ...jA large village. 
2 15 |Kushamul, __...\A village. 
3 16 |Chutran, ... Literally hot water from a hot 
spring. 
4 20 Arundu, .. | Village. . 
> , 
5 2.3 = {Yak Kole, ...|Wery bad road crosses a pass and 
eoe&2 goes over a very long glacier. 
g | =- = |Hai-Hutun, .. |A bad road, 
Bes . 
y | & =  |Hispir, ...A “Millage, march longer than 
as. = usual. 
8 ‘. & |Hoper, ...|A village. 
o 
9 ne % Nagar, 1 Re. 
10 Pakher, .-| Do. a long march. 
11 Nillit, Do. oO 
12 Chaparote, . Do. Do. in Gilgit. 
13 Naomul, Do. De Do 
14 Gilgit, Do ps Do 





N. B.—vThe Hoonza river is very much smaller than the Shigar. 
There are threo roads from Hoonza to Yarkand, one that takes 12, 
PF 2 
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another 8, and another no more than 4 days. The last being only 
known to the natives of the country agd not to the mesachants who 
go to Yarkand. The man who gave tl above said he had gone by 
the Nagar and Gilgit routes. J 
70;) “de oR GA. 


ftoute from Kashmir to Gilgit vid Gurais and Astor. 
































-) 7a NERS 
No. of > he & Names of 
Marches. z a halting-place® | REMARKS, © 
— —_ — eee 
Srinagar to, .... 
1 Sinbul, 
2 Bundipoor, .. 
3 Trakbul, 
4 j}Jotkusu, --. (Cross the Kashmir ridge. 
5 Kanzlawan, ..., 
© 
& (urais, “h 
12 Astor, ...|Cross the’ Himalayan watershed 
: during 3rd march. 
16 Boonjee, tty 
22 Gilgit, .|Cross the Indus by boat close to 
| Boonjee. 
Total 22 marches. . 


The routes given from eo to Yarkand (though the 4 days 
may be apocryphal) all tend to shew that Yarkand must be nearer 
the longitude of Skardo than of Leh, the latter route being reckoned 

- at least 16 days from the Karakoram ridge; and the 4 days may be 
der given on the strength of the wonderful rapidity with which the 
~ ‘Hoonza-Nagar pesple got warning of the Kafilas leaving Yarkand, 
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cots their arrangements in Hunza and then to cross into the 
cobra and still bein time to rob the Kafilas before they reached 


a ~ quickly indeed was this given that the Hunza-Nagris were able to 
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. ; 
Indian Idylls, No. 1.—By R. T. H. Gureriru, £sg., Jf. A. 


| Mr. Griffith, who has already distinguished himself by his trans- 
lation of Kalidisa’s, Kumara) Sambhava,—in some respects the best 
English translation which has*yet appeared of any Sanskrit poem,— 
has sent us the following Idyll, as the first of a series which 1s to 
comprise three or four of the best episodes of the same poet's other 
epic the Raghuvansa. In former years the Journal used to publish 
similar translations, as that of the first canto of the Kum. Sambh. by 
Dr. Mill in 1833 ; and the Editors are gratified to be able to revive the 
long discontinued practice under sych favourable auspices —Ebs. } 
DiLipa.* 
Great authors of the world, almighty Pair, 

Listen, O listen to your servant's prayer ! 

Ye who are knit, by Love’s eternal tie, 

Close as the links that word and sense ally,t 

Hear, mighty S'rva, gracious UmA,f hear; 

Inspire my words, and let their sense be clear! , 

But ah, the folly! Can J hope to guide 

My frail bark safely o’er a bound!@8s tide! 

How men will mock the humble bard who sings 

The ancient glories of the Sun-born Kings,§ . 

Like a young child with little hands outspread 

For fruit that glows above a giant's head! ? 


*® Tho story, here roughly translated, is taken from the Ist, 2ud, and part of 
the Srd books of Kdliddsd'’s Raghuvansa, or Children of the Sun. The whole 
poem has been translatedeintd Latin by rr and into French by M. Hippo- 
lyte Fauche, and hastily thrown into Engfish Wwerse by the present translator. 
The poem contains some magnificent bits, but very much of it is, to our idens, 
intensely prosaic and intolerably childish. ‘Lhe service of the cow in this story 
will, as Professor H. H. Wilson has observed, “* raise a smile upon the face of a 
European critic, but it is not anpoctical and is inten@ély characteristic.” 

+ Lhe Mimansa school of philosophy bolds that a word and its meaning are 
eternally and inseparably connected. + 

t Uma's birth, beauty, love, penance, and marriage to Siva, are charmingly 
described in Kalidasé’s Kumdra-Sambhava, or Birth of the War-god. 

§ A race of princes, descended from the sun, whose capital wus Ayodhya in 
Oudh, 


~ 
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Yet by their lays the ancient Sons of Song*® = * 
Give me free access to the glorious throng ; ° 
As diamonds pierce the way for silk to string 
Rich pearls to deck the forehead of a king. . 
Yes, I must dare: their noble se ig inapixe;: 
And lend me somewhat of a poet's fire. 
Yes, I will sing, although the hope be vain : 
To tell their glories in a worthy strain, 
Whose holy fame in earliest itt 
Who toiled unresting till the task was gone. . 
Far as the distant seas all owned their sway, 
High as the Heaven none checked their lofty way. 
Constant in worship, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Swift to reward the good, the bad appal, 
They gathered wealth, but gathered to bestow, 
And ruled their words that all their truth might know. 
In glory’s quest they risked their noble lives, 
For love and children married gentle wives. 
On holy lore in childhood’s days tent, 
In. love and joy their youthful prime they spent; 
As hermits-mused in life’s declining day, 
Then jn Devotion dreamed their souls away. 
Come, hear my song, ye just, whose bosoms glow 
With Virtue’s flame, and good from evil know : 
As fire assays the purity of gold, 
oa Judge ye the merit of these Chiefs of old. 
First Manu reigned, revered by every sage, 
7 oe First, like the mystic woffa i @m Scripture’s Page.t 
From him Driipa traced his high descent, 
pe: 
: 
aes 


e was won, 


Ba _ Of his pure race a purer ornament ; 
ss A peerless prince,—so, free from cloud and stain, 







Rose the bright moon from out the milky main.t 


- 
7 


 # Valmiki, author Of the Rdmdyan, and others, 
“laa + The sacred syllable OM, prefacing the prayers and most of the writings of 
th dus, r 

a to the churning of the ocean, told in the Maidbharata, when 
he @ moon and other buried treasures wore recovered from the sea, 
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Tall and brond-ahouldaced stout and strong of limb, 
Valour incarnate fixed her throne in him. 

Matchless in beauty and heroic might, 

He towered like Meru® in his lofty height. 

Meet for his g&dlike forrg, his noble mind 

To worthy studies in his youth inclined: 
~thence great designs inspired his generous soul, 
And mighty deeds with glory crowned the whole. 
With kingly virtues, gentle ¢et severe, 

His subjects loved him, but they loved in fear : 
We love the pearls That lie ‘neath ocean’s waves, 
But dread the monsters in his gloomy caves. 
His loving people followed him, their guide, 
Nor turned from Manv’st Luw one step aside ; 
And well they knew the tax they gladly paid 
For their advantage on the realm was laid. 

The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes, 
But gives ten thousand-fold the wealth he takes. 
Though troops in harness ranged before his gate 
Kept watch and ward to Swell his royal state, 
Yet all success, each triumph o’er the foe, 
Sprang from his wisdom or his ready bow. 
Prudent and calm, no tell-tale look revealed 

His secret thoughts from every eye concealed ; 
As, in the present life, our joys and woes 

Our former virtues and our crimes disclose, 

So, crowned with full success, events alone 
Proved his wise {plans and madg hqs counsels known, 
He honoured prudence though he scorned to fear ; 
Youthfal and strong, his virtue was sincere. 

He gathered riches, but he freely gave, 

And Pleasure blessed him, but could ne#r enslave. 

Contrasted virtues, ceasing to contest, 
Reigned, like fond sisters, in the prince's brea&t ; 


* The sacred mountain, in the ceutre of tho seven continents. 
+ The Moses of the Hindus. 
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With ; He ne te >; wise ; with might, bs anger slow ; 

“A lavish ‘monarch, but averse from show. 

- Skilled in all lore; unharmed by Pleasure’s sway, ° . 

He grew in years but felt no power decay ; 

His people’ s father, guardian, friegd, and gwide, 

Their sires were others: he was all beside. 

Thus, as he ruled his kingdom to maintain, 

And marsied wives a father’s joy to gain, 

No selfish aims his noble spir® knew, : 

For Virtue formed his Gain and Pleasure too. 

To gladden Heaven with gifts the earth he drained : 

On earth, in answer, gracious’ INpRA® rained : 

And thus to each a glorious boast was given, 

That Inpnra fostered earth, Dinirea Heaven. 

What other prince this lofty praise could claim, 

_ +. That theft was only, in his realm, a name ? 

He honoured merit, though it graced a foe, 

As sick men medicine's healing influence know ; é 
| While worthless friends were banished from his sight, 
ae Like fingers poisoned by a serpents bite. 
| Tie good Creator made, for all to share, 
= The earth and water, ether, fire and air: + 
iP: Thus too he formed Drifra, sent to bless, 
ee | And find, his own in others’ happiness. 

Th, : He ruled the earth, from rival sceptre free, 

me hike one vast city girdled by the sea. | 

i His queen was daughter of the royal race 

Of MaGann, lovely botlfin, mind and face; 

And, if his love was shared by girls besides, 

‘She and dear Fortine were his only brides. 

ve One boon was wanting to the monarch’s joy ; | 

7 His were all blessi save that best, a boy. 

a Oh, how he longed, that childless king, to see 

Rl A royal infant smiling on her knee, < 
© The Hindu Jupiter.—* ‘Oblations offered in fire ascend to the sun, from the 

sun ra ain is produced, from rain corn, and thence spring mankind.” Wilson's 


Bi Veda, vol, ip. 248 . ‘ 
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With hiwdear mother's eyes and face divine, ie 
A secorgl self to ornament his line ! 

One hope is left, to seck the hermit’s cell, 
And to his holy guide Vastsurma, tell 
The longing of his soul: iis ancient friend 
May give some counsel that his grief may end. 
« ‘To chosen ministers he trusts the weight 
Of all his royal sway, and cares of state. 
To God, the great Creator, first he pays 
His humble worship, and for offspring prays, 
Then with the queen ascends his car, that tells 
His coming with the music of its bells. 
Have ye ne’er seen an elephant on high 
Borne on his cloudy chariot through the sky ? 
Have ye ne'er seen the flashing lightning ride, 
In sportive beauty, by the monster's side ? 
So seemed it now: so tall and strong was he ; 
So bright, so dazzling in her beauty, she. 
Few are their guards: a thousand trampling feet 
Would mar the quiet of the Saint’s retreat ; 
But yet a circling host seems ever there, 
For such divinity doth hedge that pair. 


Fresh on their cheeks the soft wind gently comes, 


Wafting the perfume of a thousand gums, 
And, heavy with the pollen of bright flowers, 


Waves the young branches of the Mango bowers. 


They hear the peacock’s joyous ery ; his head 
Lifted in wonder at the coursers’tr®ad. 
They watch the cranes in jubilant armies fly, 
Crowning, like flowers, the portals of the sky. 
From shady coverts by the way the deer 
Throw startled glances when the car is ni 
Then, as they gaze, the king with pride compargs 
His soft-eyed lady’s tender look with theirs. 
A friendly wind attends them on their way, . 
And augurs fortune ere the close of day : 
No dust may fall upon the lady's dress, 
Stain her soft cheek, or dim one shining tress; 
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While, like her breath, sweet odours, fresh and coel, 
Steal from the lilies on the ruffled pool. “ 

Shining in beauty, robed in purest white, 

Like spring’s best planet, and the Lord of Night, 
Through towns they pass, and m&ny a hamlet fair, 
Founded and cherished by their royal care ; 

While white-robed priests attend, a holy train, . 
Bless their beloved prince, nor bless in vain. 

Nor do they scorn the crifts that shepherds bring, 
Curds and new milk, their tribute to the Kigg ; 
But kindly bid the happy peasants say 
What trees are those whose branches shade the way. 
With eager eyes he shows the wondering Queen 
The varied beauties of each woodland scene. 

Lost in delight they reach the hermit’s cot, 

The journey’s ended, but they mark it not. 
Evening is come, and weary of the road 

The horses rest before the Saint’s abode, 
Crowded with hermits from the forests near, 
Seeking their grass and fruit and fuel here. 

Chere playful fawns their daily rice await, 
Thronging like children round the cottage gate, 
And, in the garden, hermits’ daughters o’er 

Each young tree’s thirsty roots fresh water pour, 
Then stand aside, that timid birds may drink 
Their share, in quiet, ere the stream can sink. 
Quick from the car the King and Queen descend, 
And turn, impatient, t&wasds their saintly friend, 
The hermits welcome him with honours due, | 
And kindly greet the royal lady too ; 

Then lead them on where sits the ancient sage 
With the Great Matron, in the hermitage. 


Welcomed with gentle looks and words most sweet: 


The royal pair embrace their sacred feet. 

And then Vasisutsa, after food and rest, 

Asks of his kingdom's weal his honoured guest. 
Cheered by his kindness, thus replies the King, 
The best of speakers, to his questioning : 
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“ Safe in¢hy love, I dread no living foe ; 
Thy friendship, sage, protects from every woe ; 
Vain are my arrows, vain all earthly arms, 
For thou hast blest me with thy mystie charms. 
Ifeaven hears thy voice; thou bid’st the flame arise, 
To call down water from obedient skies ; 
My people thrive, from grief and sickness free, 
And all these blessings, Saint, we owe to thee. 
“With thee, great lord, to counsel and befriend, 
The bliss thou sendegf surely ne'er should end ; 
But Mother Earth, whom tears nor prayers have won, 
Is still ungracious and denies a son ; 
She teens with jewels, and can yet withhold 
One treasure lovelier than gems and gold. 
“The spirits of my fathers pine to see 
No hope of funeral offerings after me, 
And, if they taste the drink my care supplies, 
They taste it heated with unceasing sighs. 
As LoxAtoxka’s chain,® with one side bright, 
The other buried in eternal night, 
Pure is my soul through sacrifice and prayer, 
: But all the rest is dark without an heir. 
® ‘Thou knowest in the world to come our bliss 
Springs from our Penance and good works in this: 
But he to whom a saviour son is given 
Finds peace on earth and endless joy in Heaven. 
* Dear guide and gyardian, thou would’st grieve to see 
No golden blossomg¢ on the favousite tree 
Thou hast so often watered; and, when I, 
Thy friend, am childless, wilt thou check the sigh ? 
Oh, aid me in my woe: ‘tis ever thine 
\ To bring good succour to our ancient line * i 
He spake. One instant, ere the sage replies, 5 
He fixes, in deep thought, his searching eyes ; 
Still as some lake at summer's noon, when deep . 
In sunless caverns lie the fish asleep. 
® A mountainous belt, surrounding tle outermost of the seven seas, and bound- 
img the world. . 
qg 2 
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He saw the cause with more wey human ken, . 
And thus the sage addressed the King of men: . 
* Dost thou remember when, supremely blest, 
IxnpDRA in Heaven received thee as his guest: ? 
Thence as thou camest on thy hofheward way 
The holy Cow beneath the shadow lay 
Of the Celestial Tree : thy thoughts were far 
Far absent, as the thoughts of lovers are, 
When absent from their loves ; ; thy heedless eye 
Saw not, or marked not, as thou cameg} by. . 
Then thus she cursed thee— As thine impious pride 
The reverence Kings should pay me has denied ; 
Now shall no offspring bless thy royal line, 
Till thou. hast paid all honours due to mine.’ 
* The curse she uttered failed to reach thine ear, 
So lond the voice of GanGA foaming near, 
Celestial GanaA, boiling o'er with spray, 
Dashed up by heavenly elephants at play. 
For this dishonour to the holy Cow, 
Unhonoured, childless, thou art suffering now. 
Woe and misfortune ever are their fate 
Who pay not reverence to the good and great. 
Now in the under-world she dwells to aid 
The dreary vow that old Pracneras® made ; 
Then, in her stead, this Cow, her offspring, take, 
And pay her honour for her mother’s sake. 
Win, with all care, her love, for she can pour 
All blessings ou thee frémeher boundless*store.”” 
The hermit ceased. Quick from the grove she came, 
- Young Nanprnt, the Cow that blessed the flame 
Of sacrificial worship. Dusky red 
Was her fair body ; - on her sacred head 
A crescent Jock of curling silvery hair 
Shone like the young moon in the evening air. 
As, with maternal love, her calf she viewed, 
Full streams of holy milk the ground bedewed, 
While the dust, raised beneath her sacred feet, 
Fell on the monarch’s head with influence sweet. 


® (For this sacrifice of Prachetas or Varana, see Mahabh., vol, i p 
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2 Rejoice,”’ the hermit cried, + thy bliss is near - 
Her nage scarce uttered, see! the Cow is here! 
Now feed on fruit, and what the wood supplies, 
And watch her every step with careful eyes : 

By constant toil is sacred lore attained, 

So shall her love by ceaseless care be gained, 
‘Watch @# her movements, be her actions thine : 
Walk when she walks, and, when she rests, recline*® 
And let thy lady, at the break of day, 

Far as the sagred grove protect her way. 

Then go, and prosper! Blessed shalt thou be, 
And among fathers none shall ‘equal thee.” 

The King and Queen before the hermit bent, 
And to his bidding gave a glad consent. 

Then sought the leafy lodging, where they found 
Their bed of sweet grass heaped upon the ground. 
Far be the thought that hermit had not won 

Full power to grant that childless King a son ; 
"Twas in obedience to the Law he bade 

The royal suppliant seek the forest shade. 

Ere yet with early dawn the sky was red, 

The anxious couple left their humble bed. 

She culled fresh garlands for the holy Cow, 

And poured sweet perfumes o’er her sacred brow. . 
Then in her steps that royal matron trod, 

As the Law follows close the Word of God. 

Far as the forest’s darksome edge she went, 

Then left her husband on his charge intent. 

Not less his care than if that Cow had been 
Earth with her teeming oceans, Earth the queen, 
No servants followed ; for their own strong arm 
Guards Mawv’s children from all scathe &nd harm. 
Close to the Cow, he kept the flies away, - | 
Fed her with grass and many a tender spray. 

To win her love he gently stroked her head, 

Checked not her steps, but followed where she led. 

With her he stood, with her he sought repose, 

Drank when she drank, and, when she moved, arose. 
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When from his brow no tell-tale oozings flow, « 
The forest elephant’s wild heat to show, m 
Ye mark his fury as he rushes by 
In the red lightning of his troubled eye. 
“Thus when his kingly state was latd aside, 
His royal robes and ornaments of pride, 
Ye could not see Dirnira, but to swear . 
A king itideed, a glorious king, was there. 
As he moved onwards, beaufiful and strong, 
: The glad birds hailed him with their gayest song, 
And, shaken by the breeze, young creepers shed 
A coronet of flowers upon his head ; 
From shady coverts, as he passed, the deer 
Gazed on the gentle king, and knew no fear ; 
While, as the breezes filled the tuneful reeds, 
‘ He heard the Wood-Sylphs laud his glorious deeds. 
When faint and sinking ‘neath the glare of day, 
A gentle zepbyr round his head would play, 
And, stealing dew-drops from the mountain springs, 
Watt cooling odours on its balmy wings. 
“Peace reigned around him as the monarch came ; 
Unquenched by showers, the forest ceased to flame ; 
. The trees glowed brighter with their fruits of gold, 
The lion,slew not, and the fawn was bold. 
When evening came, the Cow and glowing sun 
: Turned to their rest, their daily wandering done. 
Now o’er the woods the shades of evening fell : 
The herds of boars forsoek fhe marshy delf ; 
His leafy home the weary peacock eyed, 
And trooping deer to grassy coverts hied. 
; Then faint with watching for her lord, the dame 
Forth from the hefmitage to meet him came, 
And feasted on his face with eyes that ne'er 
Could quench their growing thirst with gazing there. 
In fairest beauty 5 the Cow between 
The splendid monarch and the gentle queen, 
As the soft glory of the evening's light 
With purest lustre parts the day and night. 
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With reverent steps the lady round her passed 
And frem a bowl parehed grain in worship cast ; 
Then paid due honour to her spacious brow, 
That door to lead the lady to her vow. 
Though yearning for her young, the Cow stood still 
Delighted with the worship, while a thrill 
“Of hopeful joy ran through each royal breast : 
Such marks of favour show their vow is blest. 
The King, with hands whose might no foe could meet, 
Gently embraged hig, ancient Teacher's feet, 
Performed the evening rites, and turned to pay 
The holy Cow fresh homage where she lay. 
His thoughtful care her every want supplied ; 
He placed a lamp and fodder by her side, 
And, when she lay upon her grassy bed, 
He on his lady’s breast reposed his head ; 
When the Cow slept, he bade his eyelids close ; 
When she had risen, from his couch arose. 
Thus toiling still upon his vow intent, 
Thrice seven long days the anxious monarch spent. 
There was a grass-hid cavern, dark and deep, 
Where GanGA thunders down Hidtaya’'s steep ; 
The Cow had entered, but her guardian still 
Looked, lost in wonder, on the glorious hill, . 
Nor feared for her: no beast would dare to spring, 
- Even in thought, on so divine a thing. 
Suddenly, lurking 3 in the cavern’s shade, 
A lion seized her{and her cries fpr ‘aid 
Drew the King’s wondering eyes. With grief and awe> 
The monster standing o’er the Cow he saw, 
Like a red Lodhra tree whose limbs surround 
The ore-rich summit of a lofty mound. * 
He seized an arrow, and his bright nails shed 
O’er its white feathers gleams of rosy red. r 
Why doth he linger? What resistless charm , 
Checks his bold hand, and binds his eager arm ? 
He stood as in a picture, and his bow 
Availed him nothing though so near the foe ; 
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High rose his fury, but he raged in vain . ; 

Like a mad snake that magic herbs restrain. © 


A greater marvel, when, with voice of man, 
The lion, holding still his prey, began : = 
»“ Cease to contend! Thine arrow, launched ‘at me, 
Though erring never, now in vain would be. 
The tree may fall beneath the tempest’s force, - 
But the firm-rooted hill resists its course. 

“For know, the servant of ‘the Lord Most High * 
Who wears at will eight various forms,* am |, 
And, when his dusky Bull he deigns to ride, 

He sets his foot upon my honoured side. 

Look yonder, King! Before thee stands a Pine, 
Loved like a daughter by my Lord divine ; 

In its first youth ’twas gentle UA’s joy . 
To nurse it even as she nursesl her boy : 

And, when an elephant once hurt her tree, 

She mourned for it as she would mourn to sce 
Her own young War-God wounded by the bows 
Of Heaven’s fierce enemies, his demon foes. 
Since then, obedient to my Lord's command, 
In lion’s form to guard this tree I stand ; 

To scare wild elephants, and feed on deer 

That, tempted by the herbage, wander near. 

" Now, sweet, as to the Gods’ tremendous foet 
The streams of Amrit from the Moon that flow, - 
In her appointed hour, my destined prey, 

This Cow has come to bé my feast to-day: 
Return, O King, return! The Saint can claim 
No further duty from thee: feel no shame : 

For loss of treasures that no might can save 
Stains not the glory of the good and brave.” 
The King no more his humbled power disdained, 
For S'‘tva’s might, he knew, his arm restrained, 


* S‘iva. His eight forms are earth, water, fire, air, ether, the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Priest who drinks the Soma-juice. = 
+ The monster Rdhu, who by attempting to swallow the Moon causes its 


cclipses. \- 
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His conguering arm: for ne’er had mortal foe 
Staid the fierce tempest of his vengeful bow ; 
And even Inpra, with his hand raised high 

To launch his bolt, was checked by S/rva’s eye. 
* Foolish,” he said, “* my words may seem to be, 
Yet will I speak, for minds are known to thee. 


«fhat God is ever by my soul adored, 


Maker, Preserver and Destroying Lord ; ° 

But how ean I, unblamed, mY charge neglect, 

This helpless « creature whom the saints respect ? 

Hear, King of Beasts, my prayer, and, if thou wilt, 

Feed on my blood, but let not her's be spilt! 

Her calf will mourn her at the hour of eve, 

Then take my life; the Cow uninjured leave!" 

The lion with a smile his answer gave, 

His bright teeth flashing through the murky cave: 

“ Ay, mad I deem thee, monarch, to resign 

Thy youth, thy life, andythat fair form of thine, 

And universal empire; these to give, 

All these for ever, that a cow may live. 

Dost thou love creatures ? While thy death, O King, * 

Yo this one cow a longer life will bring, 

Blest by thy reign a thousand homes would be, 

For all thy people look to only thee ! . 

Live and be happy! Power and might bestow 

Joy like a God's, and make a Heaven below ! 

But if thou tremblest at thy master’s ire, 

And fearest ange that consum@s like fire, 

Instead of her ten thousand others give 

With teeming udders, that thy soul may live.” 
The lion ceased. ‘The mountain’s hollow side 

Echoed his counsel ere the Prince replied: 

“ What! shall a King forsake—unkingly deed— 

The helpless suppliant in her hour of need ? 

Shall I disgrace a monarch’s proudest name, 

And barter glory for a life of shame ? 

How can the gift of other cows assuage 

The just resentment of the holy Sage ? : * 
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For she is daughter of a race divine, . 
Subdued by S/1va’s power, and not by thine. 
Then for her life let mine a ransom be : 
Feed on my flesh, but let the Cow go free. 
Still, King cf Beasts, thy hunger will be staid, 
Still will the Saint enjoy her holy aid. 
And thou, another’s thrall, dost surely know— . 
Een as thy care of this young pine may show— 
That servants heedless of theif duty must 
Bow down their heads in shame for broken trust. 
Then oh, have mercy, and mine honour spare! 
A hero’s body claims no hero's care. 
Have we not parleyed in the wood to-day f 
And friendship springs from parley, sages say ; 
Again I pray thee, thrall of S’rwa, take 
This my one offer for our friendship’s sake !”’ 
The lion yielded, and Drripa cast 
His arms upon the earth: the speligat last 
Had left him free: then, fixing on the ground 
His calm eyes, waited for the monster’s bound. 
But suddenly there came a rain of flowers, 
Poured down upon him by the Heavenly Powers ; : 
And, sweet as Amrit, came a voice that said, 
" Arise, dear son!” He raised, in joy, his head, 
And saw no lion, but that Cow as mild 
As a fond mother bending o’er her child. 
‘* Now have I proved thy love,” she eried, “ dear sou! 
That lion was a phantom: ghou hast done 
Thy duty nobly ; for thou didst not know 
That Death himself can never work me woe. 
- Now choose a boon, for I have boundless power 
i. On those I love all precious gifts to shower.” 
H He raised his hands, those warlike hands whose might 
Tad won a hero’s fame in many 4 fight, 
And begged a son, to propagate his line, 
A son, whose glory should for ever shine. | 
“Thy prayer is granted ;"" said the Cow, “ but drain 
My milky store, and drink, thy wish to gain.” 
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* Nay, When that store has fed thy calf,” he cried, 
* And ll that’s needed for the rites supplied, 
Then, at the Saint's command, I'll drink the rest, 
And deem the draught aAmMobpge all draughts the best." 
Pleased with his words, nor with her wanderings faint, 
She turned and reached the dwelling of the Saint ; 
“To him Ditira, with o’erflowing heart, 
The joyful tidings hastened to impart ; 
And, though the Queen had read his looks aright, 
He told her all agaig with new delight. 
Then, at the bidding of the Saint, he quaffed 
Of Nawnpryi’s pure milk a precious draught, 
As though, with thirst that rises from the soul, 
He drank eternal glory from the bowl. 
With many a blessing, at the dawn of day 
The guests were sped upon their homeward way, 
After due honour to the holy flame 
To old Vas'rsuTrua and his gentle dame. 
Swift towards their home ghe eager horses bound ; 
The car makes music o’er the grassy ground ; ‘ic 
They reach the city, where the people wait, 
Longing to meet their monarch, at the gate. . 
Dim are his eyes, his cheek is pale, his brow 
Still bears deep traces of his weary vow. 
As on the pale new moon we bend our eyes, 
Again appearing in the evening skies, : 
So gazed the crowds, and could not gaze their fill, 
On him so worn, so thin, so lov@ly still, 
With loud huzzas their honoured King they greet, 
While flags by thousands wave in every street. 
He comes, he comes! Now will his arm ggain . 
The mighty burden of the world sustain, 
Strong as the King of Serpents that upholds « 
Earth resting firmly on his endless folds. 
° Not mine to tell how hopeful months flew by, 
While day by day Drifipa’s joy grew high. 
No tongue may say how lovely flowers of earth 
At nature’s bidding gently epring to birth. 
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Blest was the hour, and all the world was gay, * 
When the sweet infant saw the light of day ; “: 
A rosy glow filled all the brightening sky, 
A pleasant breeze came breathing softly by 
High in the heavens five brilliant planets shone, 
Dlessing the child they looked so kindly on ; 
And joy ful nature promised endless bliss, . 
For the world triumphs im a babe like this. 

There was a glory round the infant's head, 
That poured strange lustre o’er his mother’s hed ; 
And e’en the unlit torches seemed to shine, 

As in a picture, with that light divine. 
What worthy guerdon shall the maiden claim, . 
Who hailed Ditiva by a father’s name ? 
Save but the royal emblems, she may take 
All he possesses for her tidings’ sake. 
He fed upon the infant's face with eyes 
Still as a lotus when no winds arise, 
Nor could he, gazing on his child, control 
4 The tide of rapture, that o ‘erflowed his soul, 
As Ocean ne’er can check his billows’ swell 
When, shines the full moon whom he loves so well.* . 

Though bright the jewel in the parent hill, 
The workman’s art adds lustre brighter still. 

Fair was that child, but, when all rites were done, 
Still greater glory clothed Drxipa’s son. 

Through the wide palace of the joyful King 

Fair girls are dancing, song@and music ring ; 
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' While in the skies the Gods the rapture share, 
And the glad music sounds in concert there. 
: en . No captive wept within the King's domains, ; 
_- Or that auspicious day had loosed his chains ; : 
FE Freed is he gnly; doomed no more to pine 


-*Neath the great debt he owed his fathers’ line. 
Like some young God’s, that baby’s face was fair ; 
” And happy asthe Gods, that mortal pair. 





® The , having been produced at the churning of the Ovcan, is viewed 
yy it with parcial asa 
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S’acui afid Inpma, in their home above, 
Were nt more blest in their Jayawra’s love. 
Not Uma, when her new-born darling smiled ; 
Not S/rva, joyiag in his warrior-child. 
True as the Love-birds, in whose faithful breasts, 
Save of their partners, not a thought e’er rests, 
Thus had they lived; and now this infant came 
To share their love, and yet igcrease the flame. 
What joy thrilled through him when the father heard 
His dear boy Kspingeforth his earliest word ; 
And, held and guided by the nyrse’s hand, 
Saw him salute his sire and try to stand ! 
And, when he clasped his baby to his breast, 
And trembling kisses on his lips impressed, 
He learnt at length that inexpressive joy 
None but a father knows who-clasps his own dear boy. 
Now time flew by; he wore the sacred cord, 
And holy men his mind with wisdom stored, 
Till, as the Sun-God in higgcar on high 
Races his storm-fleet coursers through the sky, 
He passed triumphant through the four-fold lore, 
That mighty sea, from shore to distant shore. “ 
In early manhood’s prime, his father's care 
Gained him the hands of maidens young and fair, 
Then fairer far than ever, each dear grace 
Stealing new beauty from their lover's face ; 
Like Daxsma’s dgughters,* whom the Lord of Night 
Dowers with a portion of his owh sweet light. 
Soon as Diiira saw his heir was fit, 
In sense and learning, by his side to sit, 
He made him partner of his royal throne, 
And shared the weight he long had borne alone. 
As Beauty seeks the opening lotus-bud, e 
And quits the flower that long has decked the flood ; 
So Fortune left the father for the son, . 
And lived his consort by his virtues won. 





he had sixty daughters, of whom twenty-seven are the nymphs who 


| 5 imar asterisms, aud wives of the moon. 














Who can resist the conquering flame’s career, 7 
“Whirled by the Wind, his eager charioteer P . 
Check the wild elephant with maddened eye, ° 
Or the Sun’s glory in a cloudless sky ? © 
And where the monareh that will dare to fight 
When such a son assists his father’s might P 

In glory thus Drtira’s days flew by ; 

Till, longing only for his home on high, 

Mindful of duties by the Scriptures taught, 
From worldly cares he drew his every ghought ; 
Resigned the white umbrella, to his heir 

And all the signs of sovereign rule, to bear ; 
Then sought a tranquil dwelling, with his Queen, 
Where Hermits live beneath their leafy screen : 
For such, through ages, in their life’s decline, 

Is the good custom of the Sun-born line. 
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Report on theeShalka, Futtehpore, Pequ, Assam, and Seqowlee, Alete- 
orites sentefrom the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (Calcutta) te the 
Linperial Museum of Vienna, by Dr. W. HatprsGcer, Director of the 
Imperial Geological! Institute, (Vienna). 

(Read before the Imperial Academy of Vienna, July 19th, 1860.) 


Before I transmitted these meteorites to the Imperial Museum, to 
be incorporated there into the general collection of mgteoric stones 
and irons, | took care to have them cut forthe better examination of 
their intimate structure, and to take from each of them small frag- 
ments which were efitrust€l to Mr. Ch. de Hauer for chemical analysis. 
As far as my information goes, noslarger European collection pos- 
sesses a specimen of any of the meteorites in question, and even their 
existence is scarcely mentioned in any scientific publication in Europe. 
They are, however, the more instructive as they exhibit within a 
smnall number of specimens, nearly all of the most important cha- 
racters hitherto observed in stony meteorites. The order adopted 
here for their individual discussion is the same as established in 
Baron Reichenbach’s “ Anordnung und Eintheilung der Meteoriten” 
(Poqyendorff’s Annalen, 1859.* No. 5, Vol. CVIL. p. 155.) This 
disposition is founded on the affinities which the late P&arscm 
established, and for which the late Ch. de Sechneibers* has pro- 
posed the denomination of “ Families" (Sippschaften) ‘previously 
used by him in his report on the meteoric fall of Stannern. ( Gilbert s 
Chem. 1808). Baron Reichenbach admits two degrees of division, 
* Families”? and “ Groups” for systematic arrangement of 99 stony- 
and GU iron-meteorites submitted by him to scrupulous examina- 
tion, and comparison, witNout, however, using a special nomenclature 
for these divisions and subdivisions. * Professor Shepardt has given 
denomination to his classes, orders, sections, sub-sections, and localities, 
but as he applied his principles of division in way of exemplification 
only to 9 American and 4 extra-American localities, his classification 
may be considered as inadequate to our present state of knowledge 
about meteorites. = 

The Shalka meteorite (as described by me at the meeting of the 
Imperial Academy, June Sth 1860) may rank undoubtedly among 
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Beitrage sur_ Geschichte und Kenntniss meteorischen Stein unds Mctall 
en, und der Ersclheinungen, fe Ac, Vienna, 1520, fol. p. 4 
iimau’s American Journal, 1946, II, Ser. Vol. 2, p. $9. 
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Paren Reicheahach's Family 1, Group ].—Langues (Chapieny,) 
Hishopsville, Toc Ormepomling to Professer Shepard's Chiad- 
nito—trachytic meteorites 

Here follow the four new meteorites, ready for incorporation with 
the Imperial Museum of mineralogy. 


I.—Ferrenronrr, (November 30th, 1929). 


The first seport’on this fall was given to the Calcutta Modical 
Society by Dr. Tytler,* as at Roerpore in the jurisdiction of Futteh- 
pore 70 miles N. E. from Allahabad. Under this last locality, this 
meteorite is mentioned in the Proceedings &f the” Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (June 1859). Neither thee Proceedings, nor Dr. Tytler 
himself mentions a more precise date than “end of November.” 
Professor Shepard has noted the date “ November 80th” on the 
specimen in his collection. The Calcutta Museum possesses 3 speci- 
mens of 4M. 3 ox ; ; 3B 8) of and 1M. 4) on. weight ; the last has 
been tranemitied to the Vienna Imperial Museum. It arrived with 
a weight of 1 D. 2 ounces Vienna weight. Another specimen in the 
Calcutta Museum of ar ounces weight, labelled, Bithour and 
Shapur, 75 miles N. W. of Allahab@l, November 30, 1822., is cer- 
tainlyfnot identical with the Futtehpore «pecimen, although I could 
not make out whether the same meteoric fall spread fragments at a 
distance of 100 miles, or whether the whole statement rests on a 
typographical error.¢ In fact, a real meteoric shower took place. 
Doctor Tytler states the stone, whose fall he witnessed, and which he 
gathered still hot, to have weighed 1B. 6 ounces. The observation 
of the fall had been complete: shortly before sunset a luminous 
body surrounded by » red globe of moon-like aspect seemed to come 
down the air near Futtehpore spreading sparks as it went on; and a 
thunder-like noise was heard. Near Hazaribagh 250 miles EF. of 
Allshabad, the light of the globe was visible through a veil of clouds 
covering the sky. Brofexsor C. M. Shepard, gare notice of the 
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American A@geovciation for the advancement of Science (New Haren, 
August, 184). The fall took place at 25° 57’ North Latitede, and 
§0° 50° E. Long. One of the stones had « weight of 222 Professor 
Shepard eaw in 1540, « stone of 2. in possession of Mr. Thomas 
MacPherson Grant of Edinburgh, from whom he obtained « frag- 
, ment of it. The learned Professor describes it, as being fine-grained, 
trachgtoil, and resembling the meteorites of Poltawa (March Poth, 
1811) and of Cashin in Maine ~~, 20th, 1545), (See Silliman’s 
American Jodrnal, 11 Ser. Vol. X1.“p. 367 .— Edinburgh Phil. Journal, 
Vol. VIII. October, 1552, p. 265. Poggendorf"s Aunalen; Bague- 
lawsky's Zehenter + a dl &Ke., Supplement Vel. IV. p. 22, 1866). 

The fundamental substance of the Futtehpore meteorite is of a« 
light-ash grey, fine-grained, with dispersed yellowikh brown rast-like 
spots on the broken surfaces. Lamelle of iron pyrites ron through 
the substance like as many miniature veins; some of them being 
made visible by fracture; they are reddish, brass yellow like magne- 
tic iron pyrites. When ground and polished, the surface shows 
numerous particles of metallic iron of different sizes; the largest of 
them being 1)” in length and J™ in breadth, Crevices or fiseures 
now filled up with solid matter, intersecting each other dis. 
tinct angles, run through the substance in various directions; se 
capillary fissares are filled with the dark-coloured eubetagee of the 
crust ; others of equal tenuity probably with metallic oF Mag- 
netic pyrites. These fissures ran on the whole surface laid bare by 














culting the stone through a length of above 2 inches; and through . 


derangements, just as metajliferous veins shew on an infinitely larger 
scale. Metallic particle? have oocasiomally a section of 3~ im length. 





The abovementioned rust-like «pote appear on the sections, in © 


an isolated situation, generally spreading along the sections of 
_ fissures or surrounding metallic particles. The substance in iteelf 
soft and frisble, includes in some places larger or «mailer globules 
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softer than the surrounding substance, and the iron wethin them is 
distributed in a different way. Several globules have elarker grey 
tints ; one of them 1)” in diameter is positively dark-grey. Several 
of these included corpuseules are of angular, not rounded, section, 
occasionally with plate-like bright planes indicative of crystalline 
structure. 

The crust is brownish-black, opaque, with here and there iselated 
or grouped, roundish shallow depressions not referable to the figure 
of the stone, as they appear only tn a fragment. Short fissures cut 
the cortical surface into angular irregulag tablejs of G5 to 2 of an 
inch in diameter. On the surface of fusion, some fissures or includ- 
ed globules of the inner substance are perccivable by aid of lens: 

The crust, less than ,); of an inch in thickness, includes occasionally 
particles of metallic iron—I found the specific weight — 3.526 at 
a temperature of 17° R. Dr. Tytler in his accurate description gives 
3.352 — 4.281, a difference depending on the unequal distribution of 
metallic particles. 

The Futtehpore stone ranks undoubtedly among Dr. Reichenbach’s 
Family 11, group 1 (whitish meteopites without included distinct 
globules of darker colour) together with the series of 22 mettorites 
from Nashville to Asco comprising those of Manerkirchen, Milena, 
Wold-cottage, &c. A fragment of the Zaborzika meteorite, preserved 
in the Imperial Museum of Vienna is scareely distinguishable as to 
its exterior aspects from the Futtehpore meteorite. 

The specimen most kindly transmitted by the Asiatic Society, 
Caleutta, has been cut into two, to gain a better knowledge of its 
internal constitution. The crust spreads over about 4 of the stone, 
the rest being laid bare by frasture. One pfece weighs 13) ounces, 
the other 24 ounces. ' 

Il.—Prev, (December 27th, 1857). 

The substance of this meteorite is light-grey, with a bluish tint, 
consisting entirely of isolated round globules, or granules, casily 
separable and ag it were, imbedded into white sand, the whole bei ng 
of a nearly friable consistence, and so easily broken that any section 
would have been impracticable, without a previous immersion into a 
thot solution of Silicate of Potash » (Muchs’s wasserglas) and sub- 
sequent desiccation as used at Vienna since 1846, for frangible and 
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delicate fossit-remains. ‘The polished section shews the whole sub- 
stance to bea nearly homogenous compound of single granules very 
different in form, some of circular, others of angular section, varying 
in colour from dark gmoke-grey, to nearly greyish white: the largest 
among them not above .5 inch in diameter. Metallic iron, anda 
yellowish sulphuret of iron, in atoms too minute to admit of speci- 
fic determination, are distributed in very minute particles and rather 
inconstant proportion through the whole substance. * A stratum of 

_ magnetic pyrites, of the colour characteristic of this mineral species, 
runs vein-like thraugh the whole of the fine-grained loose substance ; 
it forms a lamina of about 2 inches in length } inch in breadth, and 
about 5, inch thick, growing gradually thinner towards both ends. 
The presence of such a lamella of heterogenous substance offers a 
strong argument in favour of its formation having taken place amidst 
-a larger mass (as it were, a massive rock), while the whole incor- 
porated into a larger body went through several stages of evolution, 
and especially a pressure took place perpendicularly to the fissure, 
while the now filled in crevice was in course of formation ; the whole 
mass simultaneously contractiyg itself in a direction perpendicular to 
the plane of the laminw, and so causing a separation of particles, and 
consequently a vacuum, subsequently filled with erystalline magnetic 
pyrites. “ 

The crust is opaque, greyish-black, with a brownish tint. The 
specimen in question shews more of the interior than of the cortical 
substance, being probably a fragment of a larger meteorite of per- 
haps above 20 Ibs. in weight. The thickness of the crust is not 
above J, of aninch. , 

Specific weight 3.737. ° 

The Pegu meteorite may well find its appropriate place in Baron 
Reichenbach’s group 2. (Meteorites with dark globules interspers- 
ed with others of lighter colour) next to the meteorites of Luce, 
Nanjenioy, Aussun, Benares, Tipperary, Cereseto, Weston, &c. 8 

The original weight of the fragment kindly transmitted by Mr. 
Oldham, was 1 Ib. % ounces. Friable and creviced as it was, aseutting 
into two pieces became unavoidable, the smaller.fragments being 
reserved for chemical analysis. Three fragments of 9}, 4% and %; 

ounces in weight, are ready for delivery to the Imperial Museum ; 
‘i s 2 
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the two first of them with natural fracture, and crw&t: the third 
with a polished surface of about a square inch.* . 
III.—-Assam (Found 1846). 

The only notice concerning this meteorite ig to be found in the 
Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal (Vol. XV. Proceedings 
June, 1846, p. 46 and 76, and Vol. XXVILI. Proceedings June, 
1859.) The place of its fall is still unknown. The late Mr? Pid- 
dington found it, in September 1546, among the collections of the 
Coal and Iron Committee, containing but few specimens other than 
those collected in Assam, and he inferred frgm this circumstance that 
the meteorite had actually fallen in that country. ‘Three fragments 
of 1 lb. 8} ounces, aud 7} ounces, were found; two of them evident- 
ly fragments of the same stone ; the third similar in composition but 
certainly once a part of a different stone. According to Mr. Piddinge- 
ton, one of the fragments is richer in cobalt and poorer in nickel 
while in the other the latter metal prevails. Mr. Piddington most 
adequately described the Assam meteorite as being “ beautifully 
marbled.” It is remarkably firm and compact, taking a fine polish 
like the meteorites of Seres, Barbotay, Mezi-Madaras, Chantonnay, 
and other compact and firm meteorites of Bn. Reichenbach's I11. 
Family. Baron Reichenbach has placed the stones of Chantonnay, 
and Mayence in his VI. Family on account of their larger brown 
spots, nevertheless Partsch's description (Die Aleleorifen 1843 
p- 38,) and the original specimen in the Imperial Museum bear a 
striking resemblance to the Assam meteorite. "The term marbled is 
used in Partsch’s, as in Piddington’s description. The fundamental 
substance is of a light grey. It includes lighter grey fragments of 
irregularly rounded outlines of sbout 4 square’ inch; then numerous 
more or less spherical (to judge by their section) particles, others 
smaller and quite black together with light ash-grey particles of vari- 
ous size. The included light grey fragments include again smaller 
brown particles, and others, yellow and white, of metallic nature ; all 
of them of a fi entary aspect. 

Atoms of metallic iron, (here and there larger granules of 4% of 
an inch in diameter) and magnetic pyrites, both in nearly equal 
® Much more detailed particulars as communicated by Mr. Oldham to Dr, 
“Haidinger, were given to the Imperial Academy of Vienna in November. 
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proportion, ar$ spread through the darker and lighter stony sub- 

stances. As4n other meteorites of the same category, iron particles 
wt accumulate occasionally around the included globules, as in some 
amygdaloid rocks, green ecarth (decomposed angite) accumulates 
around the included minerals, or in the cavities left after their decom- 
position. It may be inferred from this remarkable fact, that during 
the gtadual solidification of the meteorite when the globules were 
already included in the fundamental substance, the iron particles, dis- 
persed in it, underwent a change of place. Similar phenomena ob- 
servable in our tersestriak rocks may be conveniently explained by 
supposing the existence of subterranean solvents, either water, or 
compounds of chlorine, fluor, and sulphur, assisted in greater depths 
by the increasing internal heat. With reference to meteorites, it may 
be sufficient here to state this curious fact, recommending it earnest- 
ly to further investigation. 

The crust is dark greyish-black, in some places with a slight indi- 
cation of beginning brightness; and very thin. No indication of 
the direction followed by the stone in its flight, or its downfall 1s to 
be found on it, as we have befow: us but a fragment, although pro- 
bably the most considerable, of an entire stone. The portions, how- 
ever, probably answering to the anterior and posterior sides of the 
s stone, bear rounded shallow impressions. Specific weight at a tem- 

perature of 17° R. = 3.792. 
The specimen kindly transmitted by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
3 has been cut into two pieces of 4 oz. and 1} oz., ready to be delivered 
to the Imperial Museum. Both these specimens shew more of the 
crust than of the interjor substance, and are perfectly polished on a 
surface of about two square inches. ® 
1V.—Secowtere (March Gth, 1553). 
No specimens of this meteorite have hitherto found their way to 
: Europe, nor is it mentioned, either in Mr. Greg's accurate essay, 
(with MSS. supplements from the author to June 1859) norin Prof. . 
Shepard's index, (continued in MS. to N ovember 1859) nor in Dr. O. 
Buchover’s book on igneous meteors 1859, nor in any other Eurdpean 
book or periodical. ‘The only notices at present known, exist in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. XXIII. p. 736, 1854 
—Vol. XXIV, p. 247, 1855—and Vol. XXV. p. 169, 1856.) The 
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first specimen of this meteorite shower, a fragment of 73 ounces was 
sent (November 24th, 1854.) to the Society from Patna by Capt. 
W.S. Sherwill, Rev. Survey; who had received it from Mr. F. A. 
Glover, C.S,, Joint Magistrate of Chumparua, together with the 
first notice about the fall, on March 4th, (March Gth, according to 
later reports) about noon. A man and a boy had heard next to their 
stand a heavy body falling to the ground, without any other* extra- 
ordinary noise. They gathered up several of the fallen stones, and 
brought them to their small village, some few miles S. of Segowlee, 
where they soon came into the hands of gome irregular sowars sta- 
tioned there. The Adjutant of the corps, Lieut. Maedougall, pre- 
sented Mr. Glover with a large stone. This gentleman subsequently 
obtained two other small specimens, and saw about thirty of them 
gathered in a short time on the surface of one square mile. The 
second specimen of 1 Ib. 2} oz. was also presented to the Society by 
Mr. Glover. 

Segowlee, (also written “Soojowlee”) is on the Katmandoo road, 
seventeen miles east of Bettiah. In February, 1856, a specimen of 
14 lbs. presented by Mr. A. Grote, yas exhibited to the Society, and 
it is from this that the Imperial Museum has obtained, by the kind- 
ness of the Society, a fragment weighing 2 lbs. 3 oz. and a plaster 
east of the very remarkable external configuration of the whole 
stone. Dr. Evan MacDonnell had acquired this specimen, immedi- 
ately after the fall. As the Doctor reported, three officers of Irre- 
gular Cavalry had heard in their station a peculiar rumbling noise 
quite different from thunder. The same noise was heard, at Bettiah 
by an Italian clergyman and many natives; also by another Italian 
missionary six miles N. W. of Bettiah; arid it spread considerable 
terror. It was compared to the rumbling of carriages on a paved 
road, and lasted about forty seconds, the sky being meantime cloud- 
less ; the sun shining brightly, wind W. Ther. by day 44° F, (4° BR.) 
All the stones are of nearly pyramidal form, their weight varying 
between } and lbs.: only one weighed 1+ Ibs. 

The Segowlee stone now in Vienna bears no resemblance to any 
meteorite preserved in our collections. Its colour like that of the 
Mayence meteorite is throughout a reddish-brown. The Mayence 
specimen discovered by Dr. Gergens, and subsequently analysed by 
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I, Seelheim (Sahrbucher des Vereinz fiir Naturkunde im Herzog: 
Nassau, 1857 Vol. 2, p. 405,) was presented by the discoverer to Dr. 

+. Haidinger who incorporated it with the Imperial Museum. Baron 
Reichenbach yery prqperly remarks, that the brown colour as describ- 
ed by M M. Gergens and Seclheim can in no way be the result of 
subsequent terrestrial decomposition. The stone, however, had been 
found «underground, without any notice about a fall having recently 
taken place in the environs of Mayence, and its externa? surface had 
in fact suffered from beginning decomposition. The Segowlee meteo- 
rite had been taken.up immediately after its fall. The brown sub- 
stance although very solid, is anything but homogeneous. As in 
other meteorites, it includes portions of circular or angular trans- 
verse section, of darker or lighter tints, greater or less hardness | 
interspersed throughout with minute particles of metallic iron and 
magnetic pyrites; here and there of somewhat larger size. The 
largest granule of magnetic pyrites is about } inch in length and 
inch in breadth: the largest iron granule is about } of this size. 
The substance is intersected by numerous fissures, not running 
straight as genuine crevices, and like those of the Futtehpore meteo- 
rite, but bearing rather the character of solutions of continuity, sur- 
roundiug more coherent nodular portions. Where a corner of the 

. large 14 lbs. meteorite is struck away, the plane of fracture is coarse, 
grossly nodular, like rusty tron and resembles as Baron Reichenbach 
very justly remarks, “a lump of poor brown iron ore.’’ The hardest 
among the globules are prominent above the surfaces laid bare by 
real fracture. 

The crust is very thin,,nowhere above ;, of an inch; dark red- 
dish-brown generally ofaque with aelarker blackish tint, and some 
little lustre on the plainer portions of the surface, and on the round- 
ed edges, as it may be supposed to be in a substance refractory to 

' fusion. * 

The form of the large Segowlee specimen as shewn in the cast, 
which we owe to the kindness of our respected friengls, deserves par- 
ticular attention. It indicates clearly that the meteorite moved in 
the direction A. B, (see wood cut), the centre of gravéty lying visibly 
within the thicker portion. Waves of shallow rounded depressions are 
particularly to be recognized on the posterior pointed and lighter extre- 


A. 
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mity A. The inferior, or basal surface is remarkable far its evenness, 
Compared with an exactly straight line, its section, ong length of 4 





inches deviates only for } inch, and in a direction perpendicular to 
the first for only ,5; inch. The fragment sent to Vienna has been 
separated along the line C. D. A cut has been made parallel to the 
plane E, and asmaller portion has been so separated ; the area of the 
polished surface is G square inches on the larger fragment (1 Ib. 34} 

oz.) and 4 inches on the smaller one (3{ 02,). 
I must now conclude with expressing my “varmest thanks to the 
Societies and gentlemen of Calcutta, who have so kindly accepted 
and put into execution my project of exchange. Director Hornes of 
ir the Imperial Museum is now ready to prepare the objects to be sent 

to Calcutta in exchange. | 

The investigations on the iron found on the top of the Kurruk- 
poor hills are i, be brought to a conclusion. Mr. Chas. de Hauer 
is preparing theereport of his chemical investigations, to be reported 
at the reopening of the Academy in October. 3 
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Note on judhagupta.— By Firvz-Evwanv Haun, Esq:, D. C. L. 


My paper on the inscriptions at Eran,* printed in the last number 
of this Journal, wawput together and sent to the press while I was 
travelling on official duty. The present supplement, or, at least, 
the bulk of it, the marginal citations excepted, might have accom- 
pamftd the substantive article, if, when previously writing, the work 
had been by me, on certain passages of which I am about to make 
a few comments.t 

In the paper adaertedgto I have said: “ It is, therefore, all but 
demonstrably certain that Budhagypta was reigning on Thursday, 
the seventh of June, in the year of our Lord one hundred and eight, 


* Can this be one of the places to which Junaid despatched an expedition of 
filibusters ? Two of those places, Arin and Malia, are supposed, by M. Reinaud, 
to be Ujjsyini and Malava; and a third looks as if it were Mandala. But all 


is here exceedingly uncertain, According to Belidori, the Arabs, in order to . 


reach Malia, had to pass through Ariu. ‘To take a circuitous route was, perlaps, 
a dictate of prudence. If the second vowel of Arin got shifted, by accident, 
to the front of the first consonant, wg may have Eran. See Sir Henry M. Elliot's 
Appendiz to the Arabs in Sind, pp. 205, 206, 

fT If I bad had access, at the time, toa respectable Sanskrit dictionary, I 
should not have called pifaram anujdtasya o ‘ hoary solecism.' Messrs Bolit- 
lingk and Roth, in their Sanshrit-wirlerbuch, refer, under anejdta, to*the ensuing 
couplets of the Panchatantra: 


SITa: "SISTA afvernrwene a 
asa alsin wai: wraafetu: i 
HeqeIal Sataasaia: Aq: AA: | 
wires flarerare rata rary: i 


*By those who are acquainted with the scriptures a son is to be understood, 
among men, to be jéfa, annjdta, atijdla, or apayata, 

*He whose qualities are similar to his mother’s is a jéfa; an anujdta resem- 
bles, in qualities, hia father ; an afijdta surpasses him in the same respect > and 
an apajdta ia, in comparison, utterly base." 

Messrs. B. and R. render jdfa, as it occurs above, by schlecktweg aur geboruner. 
Professor Benfey gives geburt, in his translation of the Panchatantra, Vol. IL, 
| 1138. - 

Anujdta appeara to be a synonyme of mangjavasa and pilrisannitha, which 
Professor Wilson crroneously defines by “fatherly.” Kehira Swamin's expla. 
nation is pileca samyak vibhali, 

T 
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new style. Toraména must have flourished shortly aft®r him ; with 
something of likelihood, indeed, as his next successor. ©'To Budha- 
gupta’s registration, relatively to the other Guptas, we have not the 
smallest trustworthy clue."* When pronouncing thus confident] Pe 
was quite aware that wholly different conclusions had been come to, 
by Professor Lassen, as to every item of what has just been quoted, 
The grounds on which that learned orientalist has built those *con- 
clusions will now be examined. , 

On the first occasion where he treats of the Gupta ‘monarchs, in 
1852, he expresses himself to the following gffect » 

** A safer basis for fixing the tjme of the Guptas is furnished by 
their own inscriptions. In that of Budhagupta—on a pillar at Eran, 
near Saugor, in Milava—mention is made of the one hundred and 
sixty-fifth year of an unspecified era. * * * Judged by the style of 
the writing, that inscription is of a period, in his dynasty, more mo- 
_dern than that of Samudragupta and Skandagupta. Secarcely can the 
era in question be any other than that spoken of, by Albirdni, as 
having begun in the year three hundred and nineteen after Christ ;+ 


e 
© Vide supra, p. 15, foot note. 


7 And so concludes Col. Cunningham, says the Professor, in a foot-note. 
The pitsssuge which he has in view is as follows, from this Journal, for 1848, 
pp- 487, 488 : 

“Tn his mention of Ma-kiei-tho or Magadha, Hwang Thsing gives the names 
of five kings who reigned there previous to his visit. Their names are : 


So-kia-lo-a-yi-to or S‘ankaraditya. 
Fo-tho-kiu-to Rudhagupta, 
Tha-ka-ta-kinu-ta Takatagupta. 
Pho-lo-a-ye-to Balagitya, 
Fa-che-lo Vajra. 


« Of the second, fourth, and fifth of those princes there are coins still exist- 
ing to testify to the truth of the pilgrim’s narration. But we have yet more 
explicit evidence of his accuracy in the date of Budhagupta’s inscription 
on the Eran pillar. This date is 165 of the Gupta era, which, as we learn from 
Abii Rihfin, commenced in A. D. 319. The date on the pillar is, therefore, equi- 
valent to A. D. 484. Supposing that Budhagopta reigned until A. D, 500, and 
that the three following princes occupied the throne during the 6th century, we 
have the date of A. D. 600 as the earliest limit of the period of Hwang Theang’s 
visit.” 

Some of the Sanskrit names here proposed as answering to those in the 
Chinese, show themselves in an altered shape in Col. Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes. 
‘The changes will be seen in a coming note. 
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and it is perfectly obvious that he has confounded this later dynasty. 
whose realifis were confined to the north of the Vindhya, with the 
ancient one, that of Surdshtra, which preceded the kings of Balabhi. 
This view derives rroboration from an unpublished inseription® of 
the Guptas, by which it appears that their domination subsisted from 
the second century to the fifth.’+ 

Five years elapse, when, having reached the point where the sub- 
ject in hand, agreeably to his chrgnological speculations, demands a 
detailed consideration, the Professor returns to it. After complaining 
of the poverty of *matersils available for constructing a history of 
what are called, by him, the ‘later Guptas,’ he goes on to say, pre- 
fatorily : 

“ Only a single inscription of any potentate of their dynasty has 
as yet come to light; that of Buddhagupta, which is dated in his 
hundred and sixty-fifth dynastic year, or A. D. 484. The more is 
this to be lamented, as it is certain that there exist, in India, inscrip- 
tions of rulers belonging to this fumily, which lasted from the second 
down to the fifth century."’t 

The next extract to be mades completes almost all that our author 
has to say, bearing directly on the topic under diseussion, which it 


* The authority for the matter of this sentence consists in these words, from 
a letter of the late Major Kittoe to Colonel Sykes : . 

**T have had four valuable copper-plates, from Nagode, in Bundulkund, of Sri 
Hastina, a cotemporary of Samudra Gupta; for he is named, by the latter, in 
the Allahabad Inscription (see J. A, S. B.), translated by Mill. These plates fix 
the number of years passed of the Gupta Dynasty at that time, viz., 163. This 
will prove the correctnqss of tho Puns'deali, as given on the pillar, and wili 
prove, I think, that the Guptas reigned Yrom the second to the fifth century 
A. D.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII., p. 12, foot-note. 

For the actual contents of Hastin’s land-grants, see my paper on them, pp. 
1—13, supra. There is not a shadow of proof that Hastin was one with the 
Hastivarman of the Allahabad pillar; the plates—n@w that we know from what 
event the Gupta era is to be counted—show, unanswerably, that the former came 
long after Samudragupta; and the Major's inference, adepted so readily by 
Professor Lassen, that the Guptas enjoyed power to the filth century, has no 
foundation whatever in his data, . 

+ Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol, U1. p. 751. 


t Lbid., Vol. IIL, })- 652, 
cr 2 
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seems necessary to reproduce. Premising the name of S’akraditya, 
he remarks : 7 

“ His son Buddhagupta succeeded. *** None but very meagre 
indications relative to his reign are to be drawn fom the inscription 
where he is commemorated, which bears date in the year 165 of the 
Gupta era, corresponding to A. D. 484. From this date the time of 
his rule may be gathered with some certainty. If we suppose that 
he ascended the throne in 460, apd that Chandrapriya* had been 
king till about 435, the interval from this year to 460 is adequately 
supphed by the reign of S’akriditya. ThedotherEran] inscription 
states that Dhanyavishnu, brother.of the late king M4trivishnu, son 
of Harivishnu, and greatgrandson of Indravishnu, consecrated a tem- 
ple to Narayana in his aprine epiphany. This was in the first year 
of the sovereignty of Taérapani,t on the tenth day of the month of 
Phalguna, or on the twenty-fifth of February. That Tarapdni is 
designated as paramount king of the king is, indubitably, to be 
set to the account of adulation on the part of his vassal; and ara- 
pani turns out to have been only Buddhagupta’s viceroy in Bhopal, 
or Eastern Madlava. The monumenta,column was erected by Vuaida- 
lavishpu, a younger brother of Maitraéyana;} and the cost of the 
whole undertaking was defrayed by Dhanyavishnu. This was on the 
thirteenth day of the month of A’shadha, or at the end of June, in 


a 

* It is a sheer guess, and a wrong one, that Chandrapriya was predecessor of 
S’akraditya. He was wanted asa link: and nothing more need be said of him. 
The name, according to Professor Lassen, can be only another form of the more 
usual Chandragupta, Jndische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I11., p. 655. 

+ Lremarked, at p. 15, supra, that the fact of thp Eran column’s reading 
Toramana, not Tarapani, “if my meffiory does not fail me, was detected by Mr. 
Thomas.” It did fail me. Colonel Cunningham it was that discovered the right 
word. See his Bhilsa Topes, p. 164. 

t In justification of this, we are told, designedly as corrective of Mr, Prinsep : 
‘In place of Maitréyana-kfipabhasya must be read Maitrdyana-kulajasya, i. e., 
born in the family of Mitra.” But Maitra would stand between Maitrayana and 
Mitra; and, besides Mr. Prinsep has Maitrdyandya. As shown at pp. 18 and 
19, supra, the column exhibits Maitrdyanfya-nripabhasya. This I hastily 
yendered ‘ of the illustrious Maitrayapiya monarchs,’ As a substitute should, 


no doubt, be put ‘ star of the Maitréyaniya monarchs ;’ and all but the first two 
3 sentences of my appended annotations is to be cancelled. 





Also seo the end of the fourth note forward, 
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the one hundted and sixty-fifth year of the eminent king Buddha-, 
gupta,”’ &c. &c.* 

Before I proceed to criticize the foregoing statements and deduc- 
tions, a reference m@st be made to Hiouen-Thsang, the energetic 
Buddhist pilgrim who traversed India in the first half of the seventh 
century. Desecanting on a division of Hindusthan, no doubt Magadha, 
he enumerates several Buddhist kings that once governed it, of whom 
the first appeared ‘soon after the, nirvana of Buddha.’+ These, in 
the sequence of their descent, were S’akraditya, Buddhagupta, Tatha- 
cata, Baliditya, and Vagra.t Their inferential antiquity I shall 
investigate further on. 


It is the second of those kings, Buddhagupta, whom Professor 
Lassen identifies with the Budhagupta of the Eran monument. The 
latter, as may be seen above, is called by his correct appellation 
where the Professor first names him. Everywhere subsequently, 
however, he changes Budhagupta into Buddhagupta, and that with- 
out so much as hinting the transformation.g¢ That Budhagupta is 
read at Eran, I possess the evidence of my own eyes, with Captain 


® Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. II1., pp. 659, 660. 

+ Peu de temps aprés le Niredna du Bouddhoa. 

t Voyages des Pélevins Bouddhistes, Vol. 1., pp. 149, 150; Vol. IIL., pp 
41-44. , 

§ Was this bold metamorphosis unconscious on the part of the Professor ? 
For, in speaking of the sovereign of the Eran column, he says, in the Jndésche 
Alterthumskunde, Vol. II1., p. 661: ‘As concerns the religion of that mighty 
monarch, credit must be given to Hiouen-Thsang, who makes him to have been 
warmly devoted to the cragd of S‘ékyamuni; as, in truth, is argued by his name, 
‘€the Protected of Buddha.’ This does not, however, hinder him from manifest- 
ing due consideration for the Hindu subjects of his vast territory. His viceroy 
Tirapini he invests with plenary political control. Tarapani, and so his prede- 
ccssor, who sprang from the unknown Rajput family of Muitrayaya, appear as 
zealous worshippers of Vishnu.’ 

From the very look of the word, Professor Lassen ought to havo discerned 
that Maitriyana could not be the proper name of any one wlio was living in the 
days which produced the inscription. Incontestably, it is of Vaidika origin and 
of the Vaidika age. In the Veda, Maitrayaniya denotes a charaya, not s gotra. 
At Eran it may denominate a family, without defining its scriptural school. 
But, if so, that family was, by overwhelming likelihood, not of the martial tribe, 

but Bréhmanical. ; 

a 
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Burt's lithographed facsimile to second it. In fact, Shiy the Pro- 
fessor’s unconfessed ruess is adverse. A Buddhist Bitdhagupta is 
*® high improbability, on the one hand; just as, on the other hand, 
would be a Hindu Buddhagupta.* At the genteest touch, therefore, 
the Professor's theory falls to the ground. 

But, independently of the orthographical difficulty fatal to his 
assumed identification, it is not without resort, at every stage, to 
measures of more or less violence, that he introduces seeming harmony 
among invincible incongruities. 

The implication that the paleography of ghe Eran columnt marks 
an age posterior to that of the monuments which record the names 
of Sumudragupta and Skandagupta, cannot be admitted. The letters 
of Hastin’s grants, when compared with those employed on the 
monolith of Samudragupta, are seen to be, in some particulars, 
apparently of a more antique confirmation. At the same time, 
Hastin was, unquestionably, later than Samudragupta by a good num- 
ber of generations.t But the case is widely different as concerns the 
symbols found on the Eran column; and I expressly challenge the 
instancing, from it, of a single charagter of an aspect more modern 
than what the same character wears on the monument of Samudra- 
gupta. As for Skandagupta, inasmuch as he was one of Samudra- 
gupta’s sugcessors, and, especially, since the memorialist who eulogizes 
his power lived a hundred and forty-one years after the extinction of 
his kingdom, to dwell here on the writing of the second inscription 
adduced by Professor Lassen would be altogether superfluous. 

When MaAtrivishnu and Dhanyavishnu, elder and younger brothers, 
set up the Eran column, their liege was Budhagupta. Some years 
after, Matrivishnu having died ithe meanwhile, Dhanyavishnu erect- 
ed a temple to Nférfiyana. In the inscription on its chief idol, he 
makes mention of Toramana, and in terms which, equally with those 


* Of the two coins which Mr. Thomas assigns to Budhagupta, one seems to 
leave very little scope for hesitation, See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XIL" pp. 70, 71, and Plate LI., figuro 55; also this Journal, for 


1855, p. 512. 
+ Mr. Thomas sdys that the fis symbolized in one way in one of the Eran 


inscriptions, and in another way in the other. The difference he contends for I 
am unable to perceive. Sec this Journal, for 1855, p. 517. 


_ Vide supra, p. 5. 
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that the coluwmn applies to Budhagupta, attest acknowledgment of 
him as sovereign lord. But this, unreservedly asserts the Professor, 
was mere flattery ; for Toraména was but Budhagupta’s licutenant.* 
Were Toramina allowed to have sat on Budhagupta’s throne, of 
course it would be impossible to provide kingship for Bbuddhagupta’s 
son Tathagata. 

Of 'Toram4na’s having been a paramount king there is, moreover, 
pretty conclusive proof, apart from the testimony of the Eran boar. 
By the kings of all ages the minting of money has been jealously 
reserved as a royalgy ; and ‘Toramana is known to have coined copper. 
This fact having been made public upwards of a year before Professor 
Lassen thought fit to uncrown Toramana, it is somewhat singular that 
it did not meet his eye in time for a note.f 

We have been told of Dhanyavishnu’s obsequiousness. And, if 
Dhanyavishnu must adulate, to stay up a theory, no less must Albi- 
runi opportunely go astray for the same end. To him only one race 
of Gupta kings was known; and their line came to a close, he 


® “We learn from the inscription on the colossal Vardha Avatar, at Eran, 
that the paramount sovereign Toraffiina possessed all the country about Bhupal 


and southern Bundelkhand, not many years after the elevation of Budhogupta'’s 


pillar; for the pillar was erected by Vaidalavishyu, at the expense of his cousin 
Dhanyavishnu ; while the colossal Boar was ect up by Dhanyavisina himeelf. 
The death of Budhagupta, and the accession of Toramina, therefore both took 
place during the life-time of Dhanyavishnu, But there must have been on 
interval of some years between the two events; os Dhanya’s elder brother, 
MAtrivisliinu, who is not even mentioned in the pillar inscription, had since 
assumed the title of Maharaja, and was then dead. Dhanya himself then 
became regent, apparently to the young prince, Toramana; for, in another 
inscription, from the Fort of Gwalior, I fia Toramiana described as the son of 
Matridésa and the grandson of Matrikula, who is probably the same as Matri- 
vishnu. As the celebrated hill of Udayagiri is mentioned in the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion, there can be little doubt of the identity of the two Toraminas, and of the 
consequent extension of the principality of Eran to the banks of the Jumna.” 
Col. Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p. 164. 

Much of this would be very plausible, provided Mr, Pfinsep's translations 
were not incorrect. Professor Lassen, with all his tampering, is not half so 
us. The inscription from the Gwalior fort ought to be’ put in print. 

+ See this Journal, for 1855, pp. 514—517. Colonel Cunningham's rectification 
of Taérapani to Toramann was before the world two years sooner; but Professor 


‘Lassen passes it unnoticed, 
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alleges, in A. D. 319. The Professor does not venture to deny, 
though he might do so safely, that Albirtini had heard ef his ‘ later 
Guptas ;’ but he charges the Arabian, implicitly, with having fused 
the two dynasties into one. On this view, we haye presented to us the 
curious phenomenon of one dynasty dating its edicts from the over- 
throw of another, out of which it had arisen, and which bore the 
same name with itself.* <A far more probable opinion, as for Alb?rinf, 
is, that he Was totally unacquainted with the ‘ later Guptas ;’ and 
if is not surprising that it was so. If they lived on the hither side 
of the ‘elder Guptas,” what has become of gull ther specie? But it 
is needless to dilate. Incredible asit may sound, if Professor Lassen 
had read, in Hiouen-Thsang, less than two pages after that in which 


* Of his ‘later Guptas’ Professor Lassen writes : ‘ The founder of their power 
must have appertained to the family of which the last representative known to 
us is Mahendragupta. He reigned till about A. D. 280." IJndische Alterthums- 
kunde, Vol. ITI, p. 652. 

Mahendragupta, os differing from Kumaragupta, ia still to be proved not a 
nonentity. Is not the word maiendra, found on some of Kumaragupta’s coins, a 
substitute for maidrdja ? 

Tt will prove useful here to tabulate the Gupta kings, consonantly to the views 
of two writers who have made them a subject of special study. 





Col, Cunningham. Professor Lassen, 
Coptinuous series, A. TD. . ‘Elder Guptas.’ Cir. A. D. 
T.—Gupta. = ** 319 L.—G upta. “* ** ] oo 
Il.—Ghatotkacha. .. -- s40 I1.—Ghatotkacha, .. -- 168 
I11.—Chandragupta I. -- 860 ILl.—Chandragupta I, .« S05 
1V.—Samudragupta, Pardkrama. 380 IV.—Samudragupta. es» 230 
V.—Chandragupta Il. Vikra- V.—Chandragupta IT. ++ «6240 
maditya. ee 400 Wi.—Skandagupta or Kumiara- oan 
Vi.—Kumiragupta, DMoehendra. 430 gupta. oe 8 
VIL—Skandsgupte, Kramdéditya. 440 VII.—Mahendragupta and Nara- 
Vitl.— — Lagraditye yanaguptet ae Ad as 230 
or Lokddifya. .- « $02 ‘Later Guptas. 
1X.— Buddhagupta, «» 480 I.—Devagupta.  .- -» A400 
| X.—Taktagupta. .. -- 510 II,—Chandrapriya... -- 435 
Lo Xi.—Naragupta, Bdldditya. .. S40 ITIT-—S‘akraditya. .. - 460 — 
X11.—Vajra. ws -- 870 IV.—Buddhagupta. -. 490 
* - W.—Tathigatagupta. -- 605 
WVI.—Baliditys. .. -. 630 
- Vit.—Vajra. -« --« 640 
i} See the Bhilsa Wo pes, p. 141; and the Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. 1., 
‘ Appendix, p. xxx., and Vol. IL., pp. 1161, 1162. 
: , : aie Thomas gives the Guptas thus: I. Gupta. II. Ghatotkacha. TI1- 


and pta If. VI. Kuméra- 
Chandragupta I. IV. Samudragupta. YV. Chandragupta 
gupta. WII. Skandagupta. VU. Budhogupta. He appends no dates, Sce 
his edition of Mr. J. Prinsep's Essays on Indian Antiquitics, Vol. L, p. 276. 
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Buddhagupte is genealogized, he would have seen reason for relegating 
that pious prince, on the faith of the Chinese traveller, to a hundred 
years, at the very least, prior to the beginning of the Christian era: 
and he has determined him to A. D. 490. That the Buddhist 
Gupta kings once had existence, we are warranted, on the faith of 
Hiouen-Thsang, in believing; but, until fresh information emerges, 
we shall be sufficiently secure in regarding them asa race of provincial 
rulers, whom, memorable, or immemorable, Indian tralfition has long 
consigned to oblivion. . 

For amendmenteof mogt of the minor errors, not already noticed, 
into which Professor Lassen has fallen, the reader may turn to the 
paper which these pages serve to complete. The Eran column is 
dated on the twelftht of the month, not on the thirteenth: we owe 
it to Mitrivishnu and Dhanyavishnu, not to the ideal Vaidalavishnu : 
Eran is not in Malava, and probably never was; nor is it near 
Saugor, but about fifty miles distant, on the river Vena, now Bina. 
In all these instances, it is just to observe, the Professor was misled 
by Mr. Prinsep. 

But, parenthetically, the writgr would earnestly deprecate the result, 
from the strictures here recorded, of a sweeping undervaluation of 
the volumes in which he has here and there espied a blemish. A 
most favourable judgment has heen passed, by Professor Max Miller, 
on the Indische Alterthumskunde, of which he says: “ Professor 
Lassen, in his work on Indian Antiquities, now in course of pubh- 
cation, is giving a resumé of the combined labours of Indian philo- 


*® Hiouen-Thsang first specifies five kings, of whom the second is Buddha- 
gupta, After a lapse of sore time was a sixth, who built a monastery, which, 
with five others, he combined into a gran® whole. Of this establishment the 
pilgrim says: “ Depuis sept cents ans que ce couvent existe, nul homme n'a jamais 
enfreint les rdgles de Ia discipline.” Voyages des Pelerins Houddhistes, Vol, L., 
pp. 150—152. But there ts nothing, of this duration in Vol, LIL, where one 
would naturally look for additions. * 

Now, Hiouen-Theang was in India from A, D. 629 to 645. To reach Buddha- 
gupta we are, then, to recede seven centuries and at least fourtgencrations. — ; 
A short distance after the extract just quoted, at p. 154, is an interesting 
assage about un attempt madd by one S’rigupta on the life of Buddha or Sakya- 
mu Also sco Vol. IIL, p. 18. | 

+ Mr. Prinsop has “ thirteenth" in his translation, and “ fourteenth” in bis 
summary of it, - 
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logists during the last seventy years, sifted critically end arranged 
scientifically by a man of the most extensive learninggand of the 
soundest principles of criticism. His work may, indeed, be consi- 
dered as bringing to its conclusion an important period of Sanskrit 
philology, which had taken its beginning with Sir W. Jones's trans- 
lation of S‘dkuntala.”’"* Elsewhere, however, the same admirable 
scholar punishes, with a severity only too suitable to their deserts, 
certain unnarfied projectors who have schemed about the things of 
this country. His words are: “Rot only have general conclusions 
been drawn from the most scanty materials; byt the most ques- 
tionable and spurious authorities have been employed without the 
least historical investigation, or “the exercise of that critical sifting 
which, from its peculiar character, Indian literature requires more 
than any other.”’+ 

Unsatisfactory indeed is it, after so much destructive criticism, to 
have little of instantly helpful truth to substitute in the room of what 
has been swept away. I have previously cast in my mite, in solving 
the real age of Budhagupta; and, on twofold grounds, it 1s no 
longer defensible to postpone hin, aS in the theories of Mr. Thomas 
and Colonel Cunningham, to Skandagupta, with whom, to all appear- 
ance, the glory of the Guptas set for ever. Still, it would be unad- 
vised to innovate to the length of banishing him from that family ; 
and, not thus innovating, if we would assign him a place, we are 
driven, for the present, to conjecture. That, at one period, there 
were two sets of Guptas ruling simultancously, may prove, by and 
bye, to be a not unreasonable suggestion. At all events, nothing 
hitherto made public is irreconcilable with it. Budhagupta, by 
possibility, may have been the first sovereigtt of a tentative inde- 
pendent branch which almost certainly ended with himself; for 
Toramana, his proximate, if not immediate, successor, was not a 
Gupta, and very likely was a usurper.} 


© History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, &:., pp. 2, 3, foot-note. 

+ tid, p.6. 

{ Seo what has Sin cited from Colonel Cunningham, in another note, on the 
ancestry of a Torarpaéna. ° 

If there was o Mohendragupta, not identifiable with Kuméragupte, who knows 
but he was of the hypothetical gentile offshoot to which I propose to refer 


i 
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A few words on the vexed subject of the Gupta era will conclude 
all that I now have to offer. According to Albirdni, it was computed 
from the extermination of the Guptas ; and he synchronizes it with 
the era of Balabhi. e We are left, then, to infer that the denomina- 
tion of the latter era was designed to recal to remembrance the event 
of Balabhi’s accession ; and the foundation of one dynasty must be 
fakefi to have ensued at once on the extinction of the other. Such 
is the legitimate inference to which the language of Albirdnf compels 
us. In speaking of the succession of Balabhi to the Guptas, he only 
says, however, thaé, appayently, he came just after them; and the 
sampled confession of incertitude may well awaken doubt. M-. Rei- 
naud’s first version of the passage from Albirdni is here accepted in 
preference to his second, in which, most paradoxically, he represents 
Balabhi to have been the last of the Guptas.* 

Not a single inseription, containing a full and intelligible date, 
professedly to be reckoned in the Gupta era, has as yet been pub- 
lished, Is it impossible that it was chronologically distinet from the 
Balabhi era? Some years ago, while journeying through the valley 
of the Nerbudda, I came upon gwo inscriptions,t of which the time, 
all but the era, is specified with as much completeness as could be 
desired. From their object-matter it was evident that they were 
dated neither from the epoch of Vikramaditya, nor fram that of 
S‘alivahana, At my request, my accurate and obliging friend, Pandit 
Baipti Deva S/astrin, whose valuable aid I have before acknowledged, 
undertook to ascertain from what era their dates could be counted ; 
whether from A. D. 319,] or from within a latitude of fifty years an- 





© For the two versions,seé Mr. Thomas's edition of Mr, J. Prinsep'’s Essays 
on Indian Antiquities, Vol. 1, pp. 269 and 271. 

+ L have translated and disserted on them im the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. VL, pp. 499—536, 

Tt It was first made known by Colonel Tod that thg HBalabhi era then began. 
See his Ansale of Rajasthan, Vol. L., p. S01. 





My paper on the land-grants of Hastiny and that on the Bran inscriptions, as 
I did not see the proof-sheets, abound in errors of the prese, to sey nothing of 
other faults. The more important will here be rectified, and a few comments 
interspersed. For safety, I romanize, 

Pago 2, foct-notes, line 1. Read shashoftare: 1. 16, bri: 1. 20, shfa, 856 
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terior, The result —and nothing in the inseriptions confliets with it—is 
A. D. 278. *May it not be, I would ask, that we have, i that year, 
the starting-point of the era of the Guptas ? It would not surprise me 
to learn eventually that others shall have seen gause to answer this 
quéstion, propounded in a more positive form, in the aflirmative. 

Saugor, April 30, 1861. 

Page 3, foot-netes, 1,2. Erase the two anuswdras : 1, 30, read dhuktay» 

Page 4, foot-notes, 1. 3. Read JAukli : ¢. 87, varehe. ° 

Page 6, 1. 7. Read naika—, and cancel part of the foot-note. 

Page 7, |. 1. Read gartdh : 1. 12, dchichhettd : footnotes, 4. 11, bAukte. 

Page 8, 1. 1. Read ‘sprung from the house of King Parivrajaka,’ as more pro- 
bably correct. 

Page 10, foot-notes, 1. 9. Read parichchheda, and add atisrishfa, avadhydana, 
and dchchhetri. 

Page 11, |. 10. Resd—grdmakasya. 

Page 12, foot notes, 1.2. In my MS. were puwtrena and suryyadatena. I was 
pointing out blunders. 

Page 13, foot notes, ]. 2. Read parichchieda. L. 8. Supply 8 in the Sanskrit. 

Page 16, foot-notes, 1.7. The inscriptions are right in having purogdbhyah ; 
and I should have translated their common_valediction as follows: * May happi- 
ness attend all the subjects, to-wit, the kine, the Brahmans, and so forth.’ 

Page 17, 1. 2. Read s‘anka, 

Page 18,1.2. It ought to have been remarked, that what [ read as sansu- 
rabheu is dovbtful in its penultimate syllable, and very doubtful imfinal. If 
right, render ‘in which is the good land of the gods,’ In the inscription, the 
adjacent word Adlindi ia quite clear. See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic. 
Society, Vol. XII., p. 71, foot-note. 

Page 18, 1.3. Swuras'michandre, being followed by a she, appears very like the 
name of a man. Formorly I read maidrudra—, but by supplying dra conjec- 
turally. Tor the stroke which sometjmes expresses udis, however, often affixed 
gratuitously. If wo read mahdrdja—, the sense will be ‘and when Suras’mi- 
chandra possessed, throughout the world, the lustre of a great king.” He may 
have been only a local magnate. 

Page 18, foot-notes, ]. 10, Read * Surashtra.’ | 

Page 21, foot-notes, l. 1, Read tenaira (sa) ha'vibhakta-punya-kriyena, ‘ whose 
righteous deeds 7 te dissociated from his.’ The metaphor is legal. Dhanya- 
rishnu goes on contributing his good works to the fund which he and Matri- 


vishnu once accumulated a3 partners. 
Page 22, 1. 4. Read ‘ the supreme refuge of the world." 
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Gyges’ rigg in Plato and Nizami.— By E. B. Cowein, MW. A. 


There is a well known legend in the second book of Plato’s Re- 
public, which Glaucen relates to support his hypothesis, that injustice 
would be superior to justice, if the perpetrator could be always sure 
of impunity,—we refer to the curious story of Gyges and his ring- 
Herédotus in his history of the rise of the Lydian dynasty of the 
Mermnada follows a very different account, both g probably 
merely popular legends, such as so constantly spring up in an unhis- 
torical age, to supply a plausible explanation of past events, the true 
character of which has been unobserved or forgotten. Different 
ancient authors follow one or the other account as best may suit 
their purpose, but the many subsequent repetitions of Gyges’ history 
are no doubt all to be traced to the two original sources as we find 
them in Herodotus and Plato; and the proverbial “ Gyges’ ring” 
plainly proves which of the two versions laid the deeper hold on the 
popular imagination. 

In the second part of Nizémi’s Sikandar-nimah* (frequently called 
the Sikandar Nidimah-i Bahri, there occurs a curious account of a 
council held in the court of the young Sikandar by the principal 
philosophers of Greece, where time and space are set at nought as 
triump as by Goethe’s Faust, when he marries Trojan Helen— 
Hermes, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle and Porphyry,t being all repre- 
sented as fellow citizens and contemporaries. Each tells his tale 
or gives his moral advice, but, except in the case of Plato, we find 
nothing personally appropriate in the speeches attributed. It might 
indeed be an interesting.question, how far the orientals have any 
real knowledge of Greek philosopher# beside Plato and Aristotle,— 
for certainly although they often quote Pythagoras and others, the 
quotations are generally mere commonplace moralities which are only 
fathered on venerable names to secure to them a spurious weight 









* Pp. 65-58, in Dr. Sprenger’s edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. . 

+ Tho other two who make up the ‘seven sages,’ ure’ Wilts ( ure ts ) 
(Thales?) and Balinés ( cn bal ). There are some interesting remarks on the 
latter name (also written cxpals, ) in Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 62. 
De Sacy identifies him with Apollonius of Tyana. Jami in his Khiradnimah 
adds instead Pythagoras and Galen to the five mentioned in the text. 
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from the pretended authority under which they come.*” In Nizémi, 
it is only in Plato’s discourse that we find anything Ifke personal 
identity—and it is singular that he is represented as telling this very 
legend of Gyges and his ring, and that in suclf a detailed manner 
that it can be nothing but a direct translation from the Republic 
itself. 

To prove this identity of the two accounts, we subjoin a literal 


translation of each. > 


The Persian episode commences with an account of a dispute for 
supremacy between Plato and Aristotle, which & at length settled 
by the former inventing a peculiary kind of musical instrument, which 
the latter is completely baffled to explain. 

When the next day the world-illumining morning 
Triumphantly turned night to day, 
The rose of the sun’s flaming fountain burst forth, 
And night plunged into the sea like a fish. 
The crown-bearing king sat on a throne of gold, 
With a jewel-laden girdle round his waist, 
All the wise men sat beneath the.throne, 
And Afldtiin’s seat was higher than all. 
The king, since the sage had learned that magic strain, 
Wondered more and more how he had learned it; «| 
And he asked him, “ Oh thou world-experienced old man, 
Who hast brought from thy soul secrets of the unseen world, 
The key to the lock of knowledge thou, 
Knowledge comes forth from thy counsel. 
' Say, hast thou read, of all the wise of earth 

Has there ever been one wlfose hand reached higher than thine ? 
Has any invention ever risen from this workshop, 
To which thy genius could not find the way P” 
Aflatin first uttergd the full voice of praise, 
And then said, “ Yonder turquoise circle 

- Can weave in better wise its enchantments 
Than that human wit can detect the way thereto. 

® Even the so-called extracts from Plato in the Akhl4ki Jalali are only 
commonplace moral observations, with no trace of anything Platonic to charac- 
terize them. 
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Of all the achievements of those of ancient time, 

Of all that they did in magic and illusion, 

I will tell thee one,—but one of an hundred such, 

None in this werld knows this secret of the Master. 

If the king command me, I[ will tell a little thereof, . 
Not one of ten, but one of an hundred.” 
*Permission was granted by that lord of just rulers, 

That the sage should declare the history. & 

Then thé world-experienced sage, enlightened of heart, 
Thus uttered the tale, ‘Oh thou monarch of happy throne, 
Of the days and revolutions of ancient time 

I have heard this memorial from my teacher. 

I have heard, that once a hot vapour came rushing on 
And split the ground with a sudden rent, 

And the plain threw up the dried earth from the chasm, 
And a talisman came to light from under the ground, 

A molten image of tin and copper, 

A statue cast in the likeness of a horse ; > 
And in the side of the lofty steed was seen 

An opening like the bed of a water channel. 
When the sun shone into that hole, 

A hidden picture flashed forth to view. 

A shepherd by chance passed by that deep ravine, 
He beheld an empty chasm in the bare plain, 
And when he entered into that ravine’s depth, 
Lo he saw in it a gleaming talisman, 

A copper steed, and in the body 

A huge fissure prépor tioned to the statue. 

He looked in the hole by the light of the sun 
And it stretched from the horse’s head to its haunch » 
And he saw an old man asleep therein, 

Not one of his gray hairs moved from its place, 

And in his hand a ring of gold 

With «a signet shining like the planet Jupiter. 
Towards it he hastily stretched his hand ° 
And he drew the ring from off the finger, 

And when he saw the ring in his grasp, 

He placed it at once on his own finger, 


< 
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No other royal treasure found he there, . 
The statue let him depart, and he hastened from the place. 
He led his flock and he gladly went his way 
4 Waiting patient till morning came. e 
When from the banner of the azure sky 
The sun lifted his blazing ball, 
The shepherd went to his master, ° 
The flock left scattered on mountain and plain, 
That he might place that ring before him 
And learn its value, great or small. , . 
When the master beheld the shepherd come 
He opened his speech with words of kind greeting. 
He asked of him the state of sheep and lambs, 
And the other listened and gave him a true reply. 
But lo! in the midst of this question and answer 
The shepherd from time to time vanished from sight, 
And from time to time he re-appeared, 
A®d at last the master of the flock exclaimed, 
“Why dost thou continually begome invisible, 
And again as suddenly come forth to light ? 
/Tell me what spell hast thou learned 
That.thou hast woven such a subtil veil to hide thee fF" 
The shepherd stood astonished at the charge, 
And he sought help in his trouble from his motherwit, 
And lo the truth was this,—the ring-worshipping swain 
Had played with the ring on his hand, as he talked, 
Sometimes quickly and sometimes slowly, 
Now he placed it up and nw down ; 
And when the seal was above on his finger 
The shepherd was visible to the by-stander, 
But when it was §urned to the palm of his hand 
The shepherd was at once hidden from his sight. 
The shepherd when he learned this secret 
Turned his face towards the mountain and desert, 
Tt ¥- And when he came to play his magic tricks, 
ne, Playing with his ring as the rolling heavens, 
Wheresoever he wished to remain concealed y 
There he kept the siguet close in his palm, 
» » . ’ 
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But whére he wished to appear before men, 

There Re placed the seal in its proper place. 

He wandered through the city, now seen, now concealed, | ar. 
And he gained a@ll that his heart desired. * 
And one day he rose in secret, . 


He turned the signet downward to his palm, | . 
“With a naked Indian sword in his hand, " 

He went to the palace and sat him down in secret, 

And when the council chamber was empty of the nobles, 

He suddenly sevealeg himself to the king. 

Kear seized the heart of the king when he saw him, 

And he hastened to submit himself to his will. 

“Take heed,” he cried, “ what is thy desire, . 

And who sent thee into this place ?” 

The shepherd answered, “I am a prophet, 

Commit thyself to me and be content with thy fortune. 

When 1 will that none should see me, © : 

This miracle is at once at my command.” ba 

The king in fear believed hjs words 

And the people of the city beyond all number ; 

And the shepherd grew so great and exalted i 

That at length the kingdom passed into his hand.” , 

Aflitin concludes his story with some commonplace remarks on 
the inscrutable wisdom of the architect, who could contrive such a 
wonderful piece of workmanship,—but we will rather turn to the 
real Plato, and hear his version of the legend. 

“They say that Gyges, the ancestor of the Lydian Crosus, was ~ 
once a shepherd in the employ of the then king of Lydia, and that 
one day there was a great shower and earthquake and a part of the 
ground was rent open and a ereat chasm appeared in the place where 
he tended his flock. He was on the spot and gaw it, and being much 

. astonished went down into the ravine, and there he saw many other 
marvels such as storytellers romance about, and among others a 
hollow horse of brass, having windows in it, through which» he | 
peeped, and lo! inside: was a dead man, taller as ‘it seemed than 
human size. The body had nothing remarkable except a golden _ 

* ying on its hand, which he took off and then went ont. It chanted ; 






that the shepherds met together-as they weré wont to do, hat they — 
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might send monthly tidings of the flocks to the king, and he too 
came with the rest, wear ing his ring. As he was sitfing with the 
others, he happened to turn the bezel*® of the ring inside towards 
the palm of his hand, when he immediately becatne invisible to those 
who sat near, and they began to talk of him as gone away. He 
of course wondered at this, and began again to twist the ring and 
turn the bezel outwards, and when he turned it, he became viSible. 
Having observed this incident, hg made experiments with the ring 
whether it really had this power, and he found it always happen so, 
—if he turned the bezel inwards, he becgme invisible, but he was 
visible again, if he turned it outwards. Having made this discovery, 
he next contrived to become one of the messengers to the king. On 
his arrival, he corrupted the queen, and ect | with her attacked 
the king and killed him and seized his throne.” 

There can be no doubt that Nizimi derived his story from the 
Republic,—the only question is, by what channel did it come to him ? 
It is well known that Honain and his sons (towards the end of the 
ninth Rentury) were the chief translators of Greek authors into 
Arabic. Dr. Schmélders says,t “On. trouve cités assez frequemment 
dahs les auteurs arabes plusieurs dialogues de Platon, notamment le 
Cratyle et le Phedon, mais aucun de ces livres n’est mieux connu 
d’eux que gon grand ouvrage sur les lois.’ Some of Honain’s trans- 
lations seem still extant, and Casiri in his Bibliotheca Arabico-His- 
panica quotes from an Arabic author a list of the translations of 
Honain and Jahia ben Adi, and among them is “ Politicoruwm Liber 


ab Honaino Isaaci filio Arabicé conversus” (vol. I. p, 302). 
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In this way Nizéimi most probably gained his knowledge of Gyges, 
and he has appropriately put #he fable into Plato’s own mouth. If, 
however, he had really read the Republic even in the baldest transla- 


‘tion, he is inexcusable for not having attempted some faint approach 


to dramatic propriety, when he introduced Socrates also into the 
assembly. The character, whose ‘ photograph’ has been preserved to 


us with such marvellous distinctness in the page of Plato, retains 
not even an outline resemblance in that of Nizaémi, and one can 


Rene fs believe = the Persian poet ever read more than the second 


- 


“  @® Zperdden, Cicero (De Of, iii.) translates it ‘ pala annuli.’ 





Essai sur les éooles philosophiques chtz les Arabes, p. 93. 
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book of the Republic, as he certainly has utterly failed to reproduce 
a single featgire of the central figure of the piece.* 


——_ PBL LOLOL LL LA Eh lly Aen ll a a i 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS RELATING TO SANSKEIT LITERATURE. 


Les.Avadanas ou Contes et Apoloques Indiens inconnus jusqu & ce 
jour suivis de fables et de poesies Chinoises, tra@uction de MW. 
Stanislas Julien, 3 vols. Paris? 1860. 


M. Julien has given us_a collection of 112 Indian Apolorues, from 
various Chinese Buddhist works. . They profess to be originally 
derived from Sanskrit authors, and in fact many of the stories in 
their scenery and proper names evidently betray their Indian origin. 
Itis, however, not a little remarkable that nearly all these stories seem 
at present unknown to us in the extant Sanskrit literature. 

We have been able to recognize very few among the one hundred 
and twelve as old acquaintances. Thus the 5th story of the enmity 
between the crows and the owls seems taken from the 3rd *#book of 
the Panchatantra, and the 14th gives us the well known story of the 
geese flying up with their friend the tortoise, which is found in the 
Hitopadésa.f In the 74th we have the Vrihat Katha legend of the 
founding of Pataliputra and the magic coffer, stick, and shoes; and 
the 91st gives us the well known ass in the lion’s skin. ¢ 

It is somewhat singular that Nos. 82 and 53 give us two versions 
of an allegory of human life, which we have never seen in any 
Sanskrit author, but which is found in several Persian poets, espe- 
cially Jalaluddin,t—we refer to the apologue of the man leaping into 
the well to escape a mad elephant ay clinging to a plant which grew 
on the side, when he suddenly perceives that its roots are being 
gnawed by two rats, one white and the other black, representing our 
_* I may add that in a former chapter of the Sikamlar-n4mah (p. 25) Nizami 
tells the classio story of Midas’ ears and the reeds,—only it is absurdly attyri- 
ase Sikandar, as one of the various ways of accounting for his title zi’ 2 


Jami treats it very poctically in his Zuhfat wl AArdér; his linea might bul! 
P es us of Will Waterproof’s cock and the head waiter, = } 
—He by farmstead, thorpe and spire = * 


or rely followed ro acclniims, 
. many a staring shire 
Canéaewing pyvex Die vneks 


t Soc von Hammer's Schéneu Redekunste Persiens, p. 183. 
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hfe gradually consumed! by day and night. In the 8tk we have the 
Persian story of the company of blind men, each of whem feels one 
part of an elephant, and their different inferences of the whole 
animal when they all compare notes together.  ¢ 

Some of these stories are only expansions of a proverb, thus the 
69th only embodies in a narrative the common enough idea which 
Catullus has made proverbial, . 

In vento et”rapida scribere oportet aqua. 

Surely none but a Chinese would ever have wantéd a definite 
instance of such penmanship before he agcepteg the truth of the 
aphorism !* 

As a specimen of the stories, we subjoin the ninety-seventh,— 
though we cannot help fancying that we have seen it before in some 
other guise. We are informed that it is not unknown in Bengal to the 
present day. 

“Once on a time in the adom of Gandhara, there was a com- 
pany of comedians, who, in an hour of distress, went to seek their 
fortune in another country and crossed the mountain of Balaséna. 
Now that mountain had always begn famed as the haunt of crue} 
demons who devoured travellers. Our poor comedians had to pass 
the night on its summit. As an icy wind swept across the mountain, 
they lit a fire and lay down to sleep. Among the players was one 
who suffeted much from the cold, and to warm himself he put on 
the dress of his part, which was that of a Rakshasa. He approached 
the fire and sat down. It happened at the moment that some of his 
companions awoke and seeing a Rakshasa near the fire, without 2 
moment's further examination, they at once took to their heels and 
fled. The movement soon spread to the others, and the whole com- 
pany was off in a moment! The one in the Rakshasa costume, not 
liking to be left alone, followed them with the utmost “rapidity. 
The others, seeing him so close behind, imagined that he was coming 
to devour them, and in their terror they scaled a mountain and 
crossed a river and plunged into the bogs. Their bodies were flayed, 
their limbs: were bruised, and they sank down at last exhausted with 


aa At length morning came and lo! it was no Rakshasa at all!” 
E. B. C. 


ee | shinee story literally carries out Aeschylus’ idea, «ar’ bee wiarar 
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PROCEEDINGS 


- ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
ay For Manenu, 1861. ‘ 
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The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
the 6th instant— 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received :— 

1. From Captain J. C. Harris, two ancient copper coins supposed 
to be Bactrian, found near Tankpanee in the Pooree district. 
2. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of a work entitled “ Selections 


mw: 


from the Dewan of the facenk Mystic Poet of Fersia, Jelaluddin 
Rumi.” 

3. From the president, A. Grote, Esq., various specimens, includ- 
ing a fine example of the long-tailed Lizard (Tachydromus 6—lineatus), 
a Snake, &c. Ke. 

4. From W. H. Foston, Esq., Penang, sheough Captain F. Laycock, 
of the surveying brig Avishna, «® young Crocodile, in spirit,—also, 
from Captain Laycock, an example of Scolopendra morsitans, taken 


on board his vessel. ° ® 
5. From the Barrackpore Park menagerie, a dead Saéras (Grus 


antigone). 
G6. From Babu Rajendra Mallika, various dead animals, including 
a small Orang-utan, the Séras and Common Cranes, Indian Pelican, 
and an pales ecx of the Long-billed Cockatoo (Licmetis 


nasicus.) - 
7. From 8. J. Paynton, Esq., a freshly killed Felis celidogaster. 


8. From Babu Gourdoss Bysack, a Snake (BSungarus annularis). 
The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting, were 


balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 
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N. T. Davey, Esq.; Hon'ble Samuel Laing; C. Beulnois, Esx. ; 
Charles Barnes, Esq.; Hon'ble H. B. Devereux; J. J.eGray, Esq., 
(re-elected.) 

The following gentlemen were named for ballo§ at the next mect- 
ing :— 

Rev. T. H. Burn, proposed by Rev. F. F. Mazzuchelli, and second- 
ed by Mr. Cowell. - 

Major P. S* Lumsden, Assistant Quarter Master General of the 
Army, proposed by Major Thuillfer, and seconded by Colonel Sir A. 
5S. Waugh. - 

Rrevort From THE Counctn. 
' ‘The Council beg to recommend that the following works be pub- 
lished in the New Series of the Bib. Indica. 

1. Pandit Moheschandra Nydyaratna proposes to edit from three 
MSS., an edition of the Sankara Dig Vijaya by Madhava Acharya. 
This work is one of the authorities for a little known but deeply in- 
teresting period in Hindu history. We have already printed* Madhava 


* Some doubts have been expressed as to the identity of the Madhava, thie 
author of the S‘ankara-dig-vijaya, with the celebrated vaidie and philosophic 
scholiast of the 14th century. ‘The style is undoubtedly different to that of 
Madhbavachirya’s other works, but the following facts seem to establish the 
identity of the two authors. 

1. In th8 @pening line of the Digvijaya, the author addresses the supreme 
Being, whom he identifies with his guru Vidyatirtha, 


gay waa sifaardiaetan | 
GIMIATFOAA HX! SHUI He I 


This couplet throws light upon the opening lines of Madhavachirya’s commen- 
tary on the Rig and Taittiriya Sonhits. _ 
aq farafed aa a Fewtstaea ATMA | 
faaa aad ae fautdtuaeac | 
(Miadhava-Sayans seom#to have had many gurus, as his Sarva-dars’‘ana san- 
graha is dedicated to Fishauw Sarvajna, while in the Panchadas’i he calls his guru 
S‘ankardnanda. “Vidyatirtha, however, is mentioned in the Nyaya-mala-vistara). 
2. There is in the library of the Sehore School a copy of a commentary on 
the Madhaviya Digvijaya, written by one Dhanapati Mis’ra, in the samvat year 
1855. By the kindness of F. E. Hall, Esq. we have received a copy of the open- 


ing pages. ‘The following i the beginning of his commentary on the first words 





‘above, where he expressly attributes the work to Madhavacharya, 
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Achérya's Sarva Dars'ana Sangraha, and the present work, which 
would fill alféut three Fase., would be a valuable supplement for the 
history of Hindu ‘philosophy. It will be edited under the superin- 
tendence of Pandit® Jaya Narayana Tarkapanchdinana, Professor of 
Philosophy ini the Sanscrit College of Calcutta. 

2. Pandit Premchandra, the Rhetoric Professor of the Sanscrit 
College, proposes to edit the Kdvyddars'a of S’ri Dandi, the oldest 
Rhetorical work of the Hindus. It would only. fill an ordinary 
number or so. A few extracts from one of the Native commentaries 
would be added. e - 

3. Mr. Cowell has prepared an, edition of the rare and ancient 
Kaushitaki Upanishad with S‘ankaraénanda’s commentary. The 
scholars of Germany have repeatedly asked for an edition of this work, 
as there is no complete MS. of it in Europe. Four MSS. at least 
have been available for this edition, which, with a translation, will 
occupy about two Fasciculi. 

4. The Nakibat ul Fikr to be edited by Captain Lees. This 
work, which will fill one Fasc., was originally accepted by the Society 
in 1855, and the Council recomgmend that it be now published in the 
old series as a work already commenced, and therefore fairly falling 
within the terms of the letter of the late Court of Directors. 

The recommendations were adopted. “ae 

Communications were received :-— 

1. From Mr. H. B. Medlicott through Professor T. Oldham, a 
paper “ On the Sub-Himalayan rocks between the Ganges and the 
Jumna.” 

2. From Lieutenant-Colonel H. Bruce, the following note concern- 
ing the oscillation of The water in aftank at Bellyg=ner :—- 


fafeatadyd nucara qifaara raat ay care aay 
az Sastatasaq4aae slawePuaiafasaaitaeng 
UyAlcaA: Ba wAraadaw fafanufcaarentfefae- 
asfatiataermnerg fafagtanfatand aa fasauaraaa- 
aa axyaaraca fanifed afasnia | ° 


Dr. Aufrecht writes from Europe, “Tam glad that you purpose to prmt the 
Madhaviya Digvijnya in the Bibliotheca, as it contuins some very fue — 
and a number of genuine poctical passages.’ —Ifpvs. | 
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“On Saturday evening, 16th February, 1861, Pakhoé Syce, in the 
service of Alexander Walker, Esq., went to a tank in tle: compound 
to wash his face. He observed the water receding from the masonry 
steps of the tank, and upon watching it for a feweseconds perceived it 
to rise again until it stood above his ankles, He then Yan and gave 
information to the other servants. 

“We proceeded to the spot at about 7} vp. m., and observed the 
water as described by the syce. It rose and fell at least six inches 
at intervals of from 23 to 30 seconds. , 

* We then took observations from the gther end of the tank in 
order to ascertain whether the whole body of water rose and fell, or 
whether it was surging backwards and forwards. There was neither 
wave nor ripple on the syrface. 

“The result of the observation was that when the water stood 
highest at one end, it was lowest at the other end, and the oscillation 
was to and fro from East to West. . 

“It was remarked by the natives that the water was at a higher 
temperature than usual, but no thermometer being procurable, we were 
unable to determine this point. e 
. “ Persons were then sent to all the neighbouring tanks to ascertain 
if they were perturbed also, but the water in them was quite station- 
ary ; the njght was still. 

“When the oscillation was at its greatest, the water must have 
risen and fallen at least 8 inches; that is, if we may judge from the 
marks on the parapet wall of the masonry steps; but when we 
measured it at }-past 7 o’clock it appeared to be rather over than 
under 6 inches, and it went on gradually diminishing until at about 
11 o'clock Pp. a. there was a riseand fall of onfy about one inch. 

“ We observed that the fish in the tank jumped a good deal, and 
the little crabs came to the edges as if endeavouring to get out.” 

The Secretary stated, that he had received another communication 
from Mr. Masters of the College at Krishnagur, giving an account 
of a similar disturbance having occurred at the same time in some of 
the tanks in that neighbourhood. _ 

The following extracts from Mr. Masters’ letter were read :— 

“T see that the papers have begun to notice a very remarkable 
phenomenon in the rivers and tanks, which occurred on Saturday the 
46th ultimo, at 7 v. w., and have called upon the Asiatic Society to 
take it into consideration. 


~ 
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“The phenomenon in question was brought to my notice on Mon- 
day morning, the 18th ultimo, by some of the students in the highest 
class of the Krishnagur College, who sought for an explanation. _ 

“They stated thag at 7 p. wu. nearly, of the L6th ultimo, a report 
reached them that the large tank adjoining the Rajbarry (as large as 
Tank Square in Calcutta) was extraordinarily agitated. The horns were 
soured as is usual on very extraordinary occurrences, and they ran 
to the spot to witness the “ troubled waters,” and five &r six declared 
that they were eye-witnesses of the fact. They observed the water 
rise about a foot above its level and then recede, that it did not rise 
and fall vertically, but when it rose one foot on one side of the tank 
it left bare a foot on the opposite side and vice versd ; that these two 
sides lay nearly East and West and that mid-way of the other two 
sides, there was a line running North and South where the water 
maintained a constant level—an axis of oscillation :—so much detail 
was elicited by question and answer with the first student of the class, 
who said that he was curioas to know whether there was any differ- 
ence on opposite sides, and he stationed one on one side while he went, 
on the other and agreed with him upon certain signals: that the 
oscillation appeared to be about once in four or five seconds, and that 
this agitation went on lessening for the quarter of an hour that he 
was there, after which it ceased. 

“ First there was an impression in my mind that some large animal, 
an elephant, might have been bathing and plunging on the opposite 
side, no compliment to my friend’s powers of observation! but no 
elephant was seen; next, that it might have been an alligator, or it 
might have been a sudden flow of water into the river which com- 
municating with the tank by a direcf channel, caused a rise and fall: 
if the communication were by percolation through the strata, the 
oscillation would be vertical and very slow. 

“A day or two after, I learnt that a similar phenomenon was 
witnessed at the following places on the same “day and at the same 
hour very nearly. 

« At Madhubpur, about 8 miles N. E. from Krishnagur, in a jheel, 
where at one time the river ran; here the water rosg in waves. 

« At Nuddea, where a man taking water from the river felt the 
water suddenly rise above his feet and wet his clothes, and where an 
unusually high ‘ tide’ was observed by the boatmen. 

¥ 
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“ At Panch Beyria near Cutwa, in a tank about three miles from 
the river, « 

“At Oolooah, 12 miles S. E. from Krishnagur, towards Rénaghat. 

“The water of the Jellinghee off Krishnagur was also disturbed. 

“Uniting these notices with those sent to the Hurkaru from 
Balasore, Beerbhoom and the Goorai river, | of course dismiss the 
elephant and alligator, as free of all blame. - 

“An earthquake appears to be the only efficient cause, but it is 
strange that, although the phenomenon of ‘troubled waters’ is 
noised abroad, no one has given notice of an earthquake.” 

The Ven"ble Archdeacon Pratt remarked that there could be no 
doubt that the disturbance was caused by a slight earthquake, and 

. in this view the members present concurred. 

3. From Captain T., G. Montgomerie, Bengal Engineers, through 
Major H. L. Thuillier, a paper “ On the extension of Survey operations 
in Kashmir, Ladak, &c. and the conquest of Gilgit.” 

Captain Montgomerie made some obsqrvations with reference to 

,his map of the Jamoo territories, and chart of the Kashmir Series 
Triangulation. f 

He remarked that the map reduced from the original to a seale of 
+ inch to the mile, represents an area of about 24,000 square miles, 
and being on this reduced scale, it shows, at a glance, the position of 
Kashmir, with reference to the surrounding mountains. The country 
represented embraces all the territories of the Jamoo, or Kashmir 
Maharaja that lie on the Hindustan side of the great Himalayan 
range; that is, from the Ravee to the Jhelum, and from the plains 
of the Punjab to the glaciers of the Nanga Parbat, 26,630 feet above 
the sea. ‘ * . 

The Chart, on the same scale, shows that the triangulation covers 
no less than 56,000 square miles, or an area greater than that of 
England. 

A general description of the geographical features of the valley 
was then given, dwelling upon the advantages its scenery derives, 
from the number and variety of lakes and tarns, which are wanting in 
almost all other parts of the Himalayas. 

An examination of the map shewed the great number and gigantic 
size of the glaciers now existing in that part of the Himalayas, and 
the traces of ancient glaciers prove that they must then have formerly 
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been from 20*to 30 miles in length. Their present size, so much 
exceeding tkose that have been found in more easterly parts of the 
Himalayas, is no doubt due, in some measure, to the increase of 
latitude, as well aw to the great height of the peaks, which are 
absolutely higher than any others west of Nipal. 

Captain Montgomerie pointed out that the highest riagice had 
genérally been found on the spurs, at some distance from the water- 
shed lines. 

After a description of the rope-bridges used in the country, he 
explained that the heights of the Kashmir series depended upon those 
of the N. W. Himalaya series, and those heights had been tested by 
trigonometrical levelling, carried round Colonel Waugh’s great 
geodetical quadrilateral, viz., from Kurrachee to Sirouj, Sirouj to 
Dehra Dhoon, thence to Attock, and back again to the original 
starting point. This circuit of no less than 2,500 miles, closed with 
a discrepancy of only } of a foot by one set of levels, and of 14 feet 
by another. 

The Kashmir series consequently may be said to have started, with 
as accurate heights as nature would admit. ‘The heights of the series 
itself have been tested in a similar way, the effects of attraction are 
known to be cancelled, in some measure, in the Kashmir series, as 
Captain Montgomerie’s latitude observations shew that there is in 
the mountains a strong Southerly as well as Northerly attraction. 

Every care has been taken to diminish the uncertainties of the 
refraction, which, in the lower hills, was about 1-16th, and in the 
higher ground, as little as 1-25th, of the contained are. 

Sir Andrew Waugh’s system of trigonometrical levelling was ex- 
plained, the main features being the taking of vertical observations 
at the time of minimum refraction, between 2 to 3 P. M., repetitions 
of observations on different days, and strict adherence to the same 
apparent time for reciprocal observations. This system makes the 
trigonometrical levelling a rival to the spirit levelling, more especially 
in hilly ground. 

For instance, the trigonometrical levelling from Kurrachee made a 
point near Attock 1014 feet G inches, and the spirit, levelling made 
the same 1012 feet 3 inches, being a difference of little over 2 feet in 
$30 miles. The spirit levelling was carried out with the best modern 
instruments of the largest size, and with every possible precaution to 
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ensure accuracy. The trigonometrical levelling, hadmoreover, had 
its own tests, and had stood them well, after traversing anprecedent- 
edly great distances; thus, starting from the sea at Calcutta, the 
trigonometrical levelling closed at Bombay, with a discrepancy of 
only 6} feet in a circuit of 2127 miles, similarly from Calcutta to 
Kurrachee, 2082 miles, there was a discrepancy of 16} feet. 

The result of the comparison of these two systems over suth a 
very long line was highly gratifying, and shewed the great value of 
the trigonometrical levelling, which, in the infancy of geodesy, was 
neglected, or at any rate, ad made full use of, in. Europe and other 
places. 

The Kashmir series observations afforded ample proof of the 


» reliability of the heights of inaccessible peaks, for, many as high as 


20,000 feet, which were at first computed as inaccessible points, have 
subsequently been visited as principal stations, and their new values 
as accessible stations, have agreed very closely with those determined 
before the station was visited. No greater difference, in fact, was 
found than could be easily accounted for, by the difference in depth of 
the snow at different periods, &c. 7! 

A short account was then given of the Kashmir series triangulation, 
which is connected with the triangulation of India, and has been 
carried over three snowy ranges, and across the great Himalayan 
range in two places by stations built on its peaks. 

The observations of the principal series were invariably taken to 
luminous signals, viz., heliotropes and lamps. 

Great difficulty was experienced in building the masonry pillars 
and platforms on the snowy peaks. The, highest part of the snow 
was not always over the highestpart of the rdck. Several shafts had 
to be sunk in the snow before the rock could be found; when 
found, sufficient snow had to be cleared to supply building material 
for the platform. The snow had to be melted to slake the lime. <A 
description of an encampment on the snow was given, referring to the 
difficulties necessarily encountered by the Surveyors during a residence 
of at least three or four days on each peak. 

The mountainous nature of the country enabled orders to be trans- 


“mitted at great distances by means of heliotrope signals. 


The reverberatory lamps saved great delay, for if the clouds inter- 


‘fered with the work during the day, they generally fell to a lower 
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level during the night, and observations could then be taken over 
the clouds. «The views seen from stations above the level of the 
clouds were at times very startling. The general level of the clouds 
looking like a vast sea, the higher ranges and peaks standing out 
from it like peninsulas and islands, and the waves of clouds surging 
backwards and forwards across the connecting ridges. 

{n*the outer ranges the lightning and electricity generally was very 
troublesome ; a portable lightning conductor had to be carried for 
the protection of the instrument. Many curious phenomena in con- 
nection with the electricity at high elevations were recorded. The 
effect on a steel-framed umbrella, and other metal articles were more 
especially peculiar on the frozen snow ina thunder-storm, the metal 
making an unpleasant loud crackling noise. 

Captain Montgomerie then read a portion of a memorandum referring 
to the progress of the Kashmir series during the last season, which 
will be printed hereafter in the Society’s Journal. 

Captain Montgomerie pomted out that Messrs. Johnson and 
Beverley had observed from points 20,000 feet above the sea, and that 
a well determined trigonometrigal station had been built on a point 
21,480 feet above the sea. 

During the season a large area had been mapped in Little Thibet, 
including at least 300 square miles of glaciers. The glaciers of the 
Mustagh and Karakoram ranges have in fact proved to be even larger 
than those surveyed near the Himalayan range. 

After referring to the late conquest of Gilgit by the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, and the results likely to ensue therefrom, Captain Mont- 
gomerie concluded by saying that if the late war made the Chinese 
officials civil, the gap ‘between Russm and the triangulation of the 
Kashmir series, now little over five degrees of latitude (say 350 miles), 
might be triangulated, and the project of the former Surveyor General, 
Colonel Everest, might be carried out by measyring the are between 
Cape Comorin and Nova Zembla, an are of nearly 70 degrees of the 
earth’s surface.’ At any rate, if the Chinese are now more civil than 
formerly, the Surveyors may hereafter succeed in fixing accurately the 
geographical position of some of the towns of Central Asia. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were given to Captain Montgo- 
merie for his very interesting observations and also to Sir A.S. Waugh, 
under whose superintendence the valuable survey maps have been 


got up. 
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The officiating Librarian submitted the month] y report for February 
last. ° 





7 
® 
LIBRARY. 


The library has received the following accessions since the meeting in 
February last. 

“ Presented. $ 

Auswahl aus den Diwanen des Mewlana Dschelaleddin Rumis.—By Mr. 
J. AVDALL. : 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay, 1859.—By roe Govr. or BomBay. 

Die Vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra, von A. Weber.—By THE 
AUTHOR, 

Statistical and Geographical Report of the Moorshedabad Distriet.—By 
THE Bencau Govt. 

Papers connected with a Report by Assistant Surgeon J. Lalor on the 
Hill districts to the south-west of Mehur in Sind.—By ruse Direcror 
or Pustuic Insrrucrion, BomBay. 

Memorandum on the District of Bussahir and the pacification of the 
Disaffected portion of its Inhabitants.—By rue Puxsan Govr. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for January, 1861.—By rue Enprror. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. LV. 
No. 5.—By Tue Socrery. ; 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vols. 10 and 11.—By rue Socrery. 

Journal Asiatique, Vol. XV. No. 60 and Vol. XVI. Nos. 61, 62.—By rue 
Asiatic Society or Paris. 

Calcutta Review for December, 1860.—By true Eprrors. 


Exchanged. 
The Athenzeum for November and December? 1869. 
The Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 135, 136 and 137. 
Purchased. 
The Westminster Review for January, 1861. ; 
Sur les Sources de La Cosmogne De Sanchoniathon, Par M. Le Baron 
D’ Eckstein. 
Indische Alterthumskunde von Chr. Lassen, Vierten Bandes. 


Revue des Deux Mondes for November 15th, December Ist and 15th, 


1860, and Januasy Ist, 1861, 
The Literary Gazette, Nos. 125 to 153, 
Comptes Renius, Nos. 19 to 26 of ‘Tome LI. 
Journal des Sarants for November, 186u, 


Ss 
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Conchologia kconica, by Mr. Lovell Reeve—containing figures and de- 
scriptions of Cymbium, Anatina and Melania. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Tome ALLL.—Zoologie No. 5, — Botanique 
No. 2. . 

The Natural History Review for January, 1861. 

Revue De Zoologie, Nos. 11 and 12 of 1860. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 6, No. 36 and Vol. 7, 
No. 37. 

History of Infusoria, by Andrew Pritchard, Esq. M. R. I. ith edition. 

Goldstucker’s Mauava Kalpa Sutras. 

. a LALGOPAL Durr, 
, Off. Assist. Secy.and Librarian, 





For Aprin, 1861. 


The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was held on the 3rd instant— 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received—. 

1. From Captain F. P. Layard, 33 coins. 

The following is an extract from a letter from Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra, to whom the coins had been submitted for examinatjon :— 

“The collection includes several specimens that are new to the 
Society's cabinet. Among them may be reckoned 1 of Ilyias Shah, 
1 of Sekandar Shah, 1 of Ghiés-ud-din, 3 of Ala-uddin Hossein 
Shah, and 2 of Nasrat Shah of Bengal. With two exceptions, they 
are in a good state of preservation, and one of them seems to be 
of an undescribed type.” There are, Besides these, a Turkish grosh, 
and a four-anna piece of Juddha Vikrama of Nepal, which deserve 
mention. — 

“The following is a list of the coins from Captain Layard. 

No. 5. ITlyias Shah of Bengal, A. H. 747-760. 

No. 4. Sekandar Shah, son of Ilyias Shah, A. H. 761 to 769. 

No. 7. Ghias-ud-din Azim Shah Bin Sekandar, A. H. 769 


to 775. . 
Nos. 1, 2, and 11. Ala-ud-din Hossein Shah. (The last No. 


from a different die) A. H. 904. 


al 
2. 


~ * = -“e. _—_. 


— -_. 
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Nos. 3 and 12. Nasrat Shah Bin Hossein. (No. 42 very much 
defaced.) 

No. 6. <A grosh or piastre of 40 parahs, of Abdul Hamid Bin 
Ahmed of Turkey. The weight is 293 gritins, Which is short of the 
highest limit of the grosh by 17 grains; A. H. 1198. Locale of 
mintage, Kustuntunia or Constantinople. 

Nos, 8,9,and 10. Rupee of Mohammad Shah of Delhi, A. H. #152. 

No. 13. Shah Alum’s gold 2-anna piece. 

No. 14. A silver penny of George III., dated 1500. 

Nos. 15 and 16, Silver one and two-anna pieces of Shah Alum. 

No. 17. paisa of Mohammad Shah. "(From Captain H. Forbes, 
Bhagulpore). 

No. 18. A siki or 4-anna piece of Girvan Juddha Vikrama of 
Nepal, Samvat, 1721, (never get figured). 

No. 19. <A Nepal silver one-anna piece (date and name unknown). 

Nos. 20 to 24. 3 four-, 1 two-, and 1 one-anna pieces of Shah 
Alum. 

No. 25. Arcot two-anna piece of Shah Alum, 

No. 26. Ten cent piece. 

Nos. 27 to 33. Modern Indian four, two, and 8 one-anna silver 
pieces ; names undecipherable. 

2. From M. Garcin de Tassy, a copy of a pamphlet containing 
his leéture on the Hindustani language and literature, delivered at 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, on the opening of the 
Session of 1861. 

3. From the Government of Bengal, a copy of the Report on the 
Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces for 1859-60. 

4. From Doctor E. Réer, ® manuscript text and commentary of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita in the Tailinga character. This is the very 
valuable MS. which has formed the basis of the edition, which is in 
progress of publication i in the Society’s Bibl. Indica. 

Read a letter from Mr. F. Fisk Williams, announcing his with- 
drawal from the Society. 

_ The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members. 

Rev. T. H. Burn and Major P. 8. Lumsden. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 


meeting :— 


a. 


- 7 
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T. Anderson, Esq., M. D., F. L. S., Officiating Superintendent of 
the Governneent Botanic Gardens, proposed by Mr. Atkinson, second- 
ed by Dr. Thomson. 

Major J. T. Walker, Bombay Engineers, Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, proposed by Major Thuillier, 
seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

Captain E. L. Earle, Bengal Artillery, Department Public Works, 
Kurnal, proposed by Captain Montgomerie, seconded by Major 
Thuillier, ~ c 

The Council reported that they had appointed the Hon’ble Mr. 
Laing and Mr. H. F. Blanford, members of their body, in the room 
of Dr. T. Thomson and Captain W. N. Lees, and that Mr. Oldham 
had been made Vice-President in the place of Dr. Thomson. They 
further announced that Mr. J. Obbard’s name had been added to 
the Sub-Committee for Meteorology and Physical Science. 

Communications were received :— 

1. From T. Oldham, Esq., a note on an inscription on a stone 
found at Sahebgunj. | 

The following is an extract fypm the note :-— 

“T send herewith a rubbing copy of an inscription found on a 
stone dug out of the ruins of the old buildings at Sahebgunj, one 
of the stations on the East Indian Railway. It is situated to the 
North of the Rajmahal Hills, on the banks of the Ganges, and a 
short distanee to the East of the well known Teleeagurhi Fort. 

“ In removing masses of these old ruins for srateriél for the sever- 
al buildings, &c., required for the railway, Mr: Anley, the Engineer 
in charge of the works, was very particular in reserving any which 
were of interest as béing carved os sculptured, and among others 
the stone from which this rubbing was taken. When I visited the 
place it was in the compound of his: bungalow safely preserved, and 
by his kind aid, [ obtained the copy. This was the only stone 
among the thousands he had raised on which there was any lettering 
Nosctiption whatever. Zi 
“J submitted the rubbing to Babu Rajendralal Mitra, and I 
quote his opinion :— ta 

«<The inscription from Sahebganj is not of much interest. It is 
inscribed in the Tirhoot character of the 16th century, and records 
the name of a royal priest—Rija Guru Sri Uttanga Sherh. The 

- L 


or 
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compound consonant nga is doubtful, and the tt peculiar, but the 
other letters bear a close resemblance to the modern Bewgali.”’ 

*. From Captain L. Pelly, late Secretary of Legation in Persia, 
through Sir H. Bartle Frere, a paper containimg a narrative of his 
recent journey from Trebizond to Kurrachee. 

Captain Pelly was introduced to the meeting, and gave an inter- 
esting account of his journey. 7 

His route after leaving the shores of the Black Sea, lay through 
Turkish Armenia by Erzeroum and Byazeed, and thence to Khoee, 
Tabriz and the Koof-lan-koh to Teheran. e 

Captain Pelly briefly alluded to the fact ‘of a series of earthquakes 
at Erzeroum in 1859, and mentioned some remarkable caves and 
inscriptions at Anee. He gave also some statistical information 
relative to the trade and revenues of the province of Azerbayjan. 

From Teheran the route lay along the Southern side of the 
Elburz range to Meshed ; thence through the hill track lying along 
the Turcoman frontier, to Khaff, and thence across the desert of 
Ghorian to Herat. ? 

From Herat he moved by Sebzvey, and Anardhurra; and thence 
by the borders of Laush and Seistan to Hurnah, rejoining the main 
road to Candahar at Shahguz; whence he proceeded along the 
plain of Buckwah, crossing the Khashrood into Washeer, and thence 
diverging Northward to the Helmund at Seah Guz. 

From this point he again struck into the Candahar road near 
Ghirishk, and so reached the former town by Kooshkinakoot. 

Reference was made to a Hill Fort not before visited by an Euro- 
pean, overlooking the plain of Seistan called Sipeh-pot or Killah 
Roostum ; also to three partialky submerged *towns on the Eastern 
shore of the lake of Seistan, named severally Nadali, Khér-Kookh, 
and Goolsepegah. ' 

Captain Pelly alluded also to three tuppahs or islands with the 
ruins of towns on them situate in the Seistan Lake, and -never 
visited in modern times. The island visited by Captain Conolly 
is to the South of the Lake, and is called Khoorja. A sketch of 
Dr. Forbes’ murder was given as detailed by the eldest son of the 
chief who murdered him. = ; 

From Candahar the road taken was through the Kuzzuck Pass, 
across the valley of Pesheen and so to Quetta or Shawlkote. From 
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this point the route lay near the head of the Bolan Pass to Mus- 
tonog ; therce to Khelat itself; and so by Bhagwan and Khozdar 
down Beloochistan to the Indian Ocean where Captain Pelly crossed 


the frontier into Beitish territory within afew miles of the Port 
of Kurrachee. 


The lecturer bore testimony to the general correctness of General 
Ferrier’s work, and spoke of the admiration evinced by the Afghans 
at the truthfulness and impartiality of Mr. Kaye’s history. 

At the close of the lecture, Sir Bartle Frere remarked that this 
was the first journey made by an English officer across Afghanistan 
since the period of the war, and that it was remarkable that on this 


occasion if had been made by an officer unarmed, and riding in his 
uniform. F 


A vote of thanks was passed to Captain Pelly for his interesting 
communication. 


The Officiating Librarian submitted his report for March last. 


LipBary. 
The following accessions have been made since the last meeting. 


Presented. 

Cours D’Hindoustani a l’E’cole impériale et spéciale des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes.—Bvy M. Garcin De Tassy. 

Contributions to a knowledge of the Reptiles of the Himalay® mountains. 
(From the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, February 28th, 
1860).—By Messrs, SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette for 1833.—By Dr. E. Roer. 

' §, Jesu Christi Evangelii Latina Interpretatio, quam ad Greci idiomatis 
rationem expendebat Ben, Arias Montanos Hispalensis.—By THE Same. 

Justini Philosophi anf Martyris Apa@logie Duae et Dialogus cum Try- 
phone Judseo.—By THe SAME. 

A Manuscript Commentary of the Taittiriya Sanbit& in the Tailings 
character.—By THE SAME. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces for 
1859-60.—By rue Govt. or Bencat. 

Report on the Results of the Administration of the Salt Department 
during the year 1859-60,—By THe Same. 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Governmerft, No. XXXIV.— 
By THE SAME. 

The Caleutta Christian Observer for February and March, 1861.—By 
rue Epiror. 

a2 
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The Oriental Baptist for Feb, and March, 1861.—By THE*prrTor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for February, 1861.—By ene Eprror. 

Report of Progress on the Lahore and Peshawur Road.—By THe Pawn- 
JAB Govt, ‘ 

Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. —By true Govr. or 
BENGAL. ; 
Purchased, = 
A Maonuscrigt Text of the Taittiriya Sanhité in Devanagari character. 
The Literary Gazette, Vol. VI. New Series, Nos. 134 to 137. 
Journal Des Savants for Dec. 1860 and January, 1861, 


Comptes Rendus, Tome 52, Nos. 1 to 5. = . 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Third Series, Vol. 7, 
No. 38. 


Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 4 Série, Tome XIII. 
LauGcora.L Durr, 
Offg. Asst. Secy. and Librarian. 





For May, 1861. 


The monthly general Meeting of, the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the 1st instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

‘The progeedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received — 

1. From Mr. G. D. Westropp, Rawul Pindee, a figure of a female 
head sculptured in relief, found on the borders of the Hazara country 
between the villages, Dheree Shahan and Oosman Khatur. 

2. From the Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
London, the thirtieth Vol. of tite Journal of the Society. 

3. From Captain T. C. Anderson, several copies of a pamphlet 


, containing “ Hints for the formation of a Geographical Garden, &c.”’ 


4. From Babu Riajendralal Mitra a copy of his Bengali work 
entitled S/ilpika Darsana and another containing life of Sevaji. 

6 From J. Muir, Esq., D. C. L., a copy of his work “on the 
Sanscrit Texts on the origin and history of the people of India,” 
Part IL. with asbook of Index to Parts I. and IT. of that work. 

G. From Mr, A. R. Blond, two very large Oyster shells found at a 
depth of 12 feet in the Drainage works excavations in Chowringhee 


road. 
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7. From M. Stanislas Julien a copy of his work entitled “ Méthode 
pour Déchiffeer et Transcrire Les Noms Sanscrits Dans les Livres 
Chinois.” 

A letter was read announcing the withdrawal of Lieutenant H. 
Sconce from the Society. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members :-— 

T. Anderson, Esq., M. D., F. L. 8. ms 

Major J.T. Walker, Bombay Engineers. 

Captain E. L. Earle, Bengal Artillery. | 

Thé following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meet- 
ing :— 

J.D. Tremlett, Esq. C. S., proposed by Mr. Cowell, seconded by 
Mr. Atkinson. 

Maharaja Man Singh Bahadir, of Oude, proposed by Mr. Atkinson, 
seconded by Dr, Fayrer. 

His Excellency Sir William Denison, K.C. B., Governor of Madras, 
proposed by Mr. Atkinson, seconded by the President. 

Capt. L. Pelly, Bombay Army, proposed by Sir Bartle Frere, 
seconded by the President. 

Communications were received— 

1. From Lieut.-Col. H. Yule, the following note of an account ofa 
printing press discovered in the Fortress of Agra when it surrendered 
to the British Army under Lord Lake in 1803. 

Calcutta, April 26th, 1561. 

My pEAR Arkrnsox,—Among some old papers, I lately found 
the note which I copy ayd enclose, thinking it may be worth printing 
in the Society’s Journdl. * 

Lam not aware whether there is any other information existing 
as to the attempted introduction of printing in India under the 

i of the 17th century. | 

peste is note is in the handwriting of my father, the late 
Major William Yule of the Bengal Army. He was all his life a devoted 
student of Persian and Arabic literature, and left a large collection 
“¢ Eastern MSS. which are now in the British Maseum. At the 
date referred to, (1803) he was Asst. to Col. Scott, the Resident at 
Lucknow. = 

The sheet of the Koran to which the note refers 1s, 1 regret to say, 


~ 


‘a 


Yn 
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no longer attached to it, nor if it existed could it now probably be 
identified. © 
Your's sincerely, 
(sd.) H. Yure. 

“The accompanying sheet containing six pages of the Koran, has 
a little history attached to it which seems to me worth presery ing. 

“ On the surrender of the Fortress of Agra to the British Army 
under the command of Lord Lake in the year (1803), a good deal of 
treasure, and much valuable property, or rather what seemed at one 
time to have been such, (was found). This Foxtress had long been 
the residence of the Sovereign of Hindustan, or Great Moguls he 
is usually called, but which it ‘ceased to be at the death of Shah 
Jehan, who had long been kept in restraint in it by his son Aurung- 
zebe who assumed the government. 

“Whatever property had been left in the place at the death of 
Shah Jehan, had remained, it was understood, undisturbed in it, until 


_ the British Army sat down before the place in (October 1803). 


“On possession being obtained, the magazines and vaults which 
were supposed to contain the Royal property were pointed out by 
some of the old residents of the place, and the massive and iron-bound 
doors were soon made to give way to the efforts of the soldiery, who 
very soon emptied them of every thing which was portable. In the 
evening of the day which saw this scene of confusion, my friend 
Lieutenant Arnold Nisbett Mathews of the Bengal Artillery went to 
view the interior of the Fortress. Passing one of the vaults which had 
shortly before been plundered, he entered, and the first object which 
attracted his eye was a machine which to, him appeared (to be) a 
European mangle. On closer imspection how@ver, he discovered it to 
be (what he never previously had an opportunity of seeing) a 
printing press and what is more, having the types ready set for 
some Oriental production. My friend happening to write to me in 
thee#vening, mentioned the circumstance in a passing way, I was 
however anxious to learn what the work had been, which had thus 
been most probably the very first that had ever been attempted to 
be printed in Hindustan, and that too, under the auspices of the 
head of the Empire. I instantly therefore despatched a letter by 


express to my friend wherein (acting as Post master at Lucknow 


where I then was) I entreated him to ascertain what the work might 


we : 


a 
- 
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be, and to give me if possible a proof sheet of it. This was attempted 
under manifeld disadvantages which I need not enumerate, and the 
sheet to which this is attached, is the result. The type is an excel- 
lent one, and none ae far as I can judge, none exists in Europe or 
elsewhere equal to it. 

_“'The press was pulled to pieces and the types scattered in an hour 
or two after this sheet had left the press.” 

2. From Babu Radha Nath Sikdar, Abstracts of Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s office in the months 
of August and September last. 

3. From Captain J. F. Stevenson through Professor Oldham, 
notes of an interesting account of his visit to the hot springs of Pai 
in Tenasserim. 

4. From Lieutenant-Colonel H. Yule a paper entitled “A few 
notes on antiquities near Jubbulpore.” 

Colonel Yule read his paper to the meeting and a vote of thanks 
was passed to him for his interesting communication. 

Mr. Oldham laid before the meeting a small collection of fossils 
and rocks from the vicinity of Sydney, Australia, for which he stated 
that the Geological Survey were indebted to the kindness of his 
Excellency Sir William Denison. <As these specimens presented 
several points of interest which might be new to the Members of 
the Asiatic Society, he had laid.them on thetable, and would say a 
very few words regarding them. 

To those who had given any attention to the subject of Indian 
Geology, it was well known that the true Geological horizon, or 
age of the Coal-bearing rocks of this country was a disputed question. 
By some they had, without much consideration of the evidence on 
one side or the other, been unhesitatingly placed at the same level 
in the general scale as the coal-measures of Europe; by others 
they had almost as unhesitatingly been referred to a much more 
recent epoch. ‘The latter seemed to be the more favorite, as it was 
the more modern notion. Thus Mr. Hislop, to whose admirable 
researches near Nagpore, Indian Geology owed much; Dr. Carter 
of Bombay, and several others, and to a very great extent following 
in their footsteps many European geologists also, had till very 
recently, admitted of no separation into distinct systems, or group 
of different ages, of the immense thicknesses of rock which together 
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constituted the several rock-masses associated witheCoal in this 
country. Subdivisions no doubt were introduced, but all were class- 
ed under the one great epoch—and all were unitedly set down as 
Jurassic or Oolitic. * 

This view was ably argued by the Reverend S. Hislop in several 
papers, some of which were published in the Journal of this Society, 
and others, in the Journal of the Geological Society of Londan— 
and such was the received opinion up to the publication by the 
Geological Survey of India of some of its researches." In 1856 for 
the first time, this enormous thickness and strange assemblage of 
rocks was broken up into its proper component parts by the separa- 
tion of the Talchir group, of the Rajmahal series and recently of 
the Panchet series; all marked successive steps in reducing to some 
system and order, the enormous thickness of these sedimentary 
rocks and in defining more and more accurately the limits of that 
group, with which alone good beds of coal appeared to occur—the 
Damuda ; until now, on the plainest and most convincing physical 
evidence alone, independently of organic remains, it had become 
necessary to subdivide into at leagt six distinct groups, many of 
which are separated by wide intervals, the whole series which up 
to this time had been considered one. 

These sybdivisions, established solely by the officers of the Survey, 
had since been to a great extent adopted by Mr. Hislop and others, 
but nevertheless, so far as any published data are available, they 
still seemed to maintain unshaken their opinion of the Jurassic 
‘age of the great series associated with coal or what the Geological 
Survey call the Damuda series. 

This question had naturally engaged Mr. Oldham’s attention from 
his earliest arrival in India, and he had recently in a paper published 
in the 2nd volume of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, given a brief gummary of the results of his investigations 
on the subject. In this paper he had endeavoured to shew that 
the whole weight of the evidence fairly considered, went to assign 
a much earlier date to these rocks than had. been previously assigned 
to them. He ‘had shewn that a group of beds, to which he had 

iven the name of Rajmahal, was of the same age, or contained all 
Se same fossils, as beds described in Cutch by Capt. Grant, as 
being unconformably covered by others containing in abundance 
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sussils acknowledged to be of the same age as the lower oolite of 
England: that these Rajmahal beds were therefore, certainly as 
old as, probably older than, the lower oolites, and that further 
these Rajmahal bedsewere separated by a very large interval from 
the Damuda beds, which latter would consequently be considerably 
lower. Other evidence, all tending to the same conclusions, was also 
given. Up to that time (February 1860) the only animal organic 
remains we had found, was as elsewhere noticed, a sinfle elytron of 
a beetle. But while that paper was actually passing through the 
press, Mr. W. Blanford had made a most interesting and most im- 
portant discovery of Repfilian remains, irmbedded in rocks above all 
the true Coal measures of the Raniganj field, and separated from 
them by an unconformity. To this group of rocks he had subse- 
quently given the name of Panchet. These remains afforded im- 
mense aid in determining the age of the beds. The uncertainty 
which hangs over fossil evidence depending only on vegetable 
remains is well known, and this uncertainty is increased a thousand- 
fold, when the fossil flora of one district is to be compared with 
that of another separated from it by half the surface of the globe. 

When Mr. Blanford in February 1860, first announced this dis- 
covery, and gave hima brief description of the fossils, Mr. O. at once 
replied, requesting him to look carefully at them, for that his brief 
notice appeared to indicate that he had met with Dicynodon remains. 
Mr. O. left Calcutta shortly afterwards, before these fossils had been 
fully opened out, having only seen a few of them whioh did not prove 
to be Dicynodont, as he had anticipated, but Labyrinthodont amphibia. 
On his return, however, towards the close of the year he soon per- 
ecived on an examination of the wkole collection, which had mean- 
while been cleaned out, that his first speculations were correct, and 
that there were some well marked Dicynodon-remains, 

lt was well known that this group of reptiles had never hitherto 
been found out of South Africa ; and on a reférence to the paper he 
had alluded to above, it would be seen that he had in it indicated the 
marked analogy which he believed to exist between these Dizynodont 
Strata of South Africa, and some of our beds in Ipdia; a belief, at 
that time, based solely on the character of the vegetable remains, 
but which was thus strongly, and most unexpectedly confirmed by 
this discovery of Reptilian remains of the same wie also. 

rt 
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Me had had the locality well searched again this season, and had 
added much to the collection, and he had submitted all to the ex- 
amination of his friend Professor Huxley ; and was gratified lately 
by hearing from him that the collection did conéain true Dicynodont 
as well as Labyrinthodont reptilian remains. 

Unfortunately however, even this discovery did not fix very 
exactly the true level of these beds, for the exact position of these 
South Africah strata was not fixed, but all would agree in thinking 
them either Triassic or Permian. And as a necessar? consequence, 
the Damuda Series, which is below these, must be as old, if not older. 

This important discovery gave an additional value to all such 
comparisons of Indian strata with those known to occur in other 
countries ; and it was in this point of view that the present small 
collection of specimens from Australia presented several points of 
great interest. 

That plants not only generically but specifically identical with 
those found in the Indian Damuda rocks were found also in the 
Sydney sandstones had long been known. These plants had been 
described by Morris and McCoy. The latter had on the strength 
of the evidence of these plants alone expressed his conviction that 
the group of beds to which they belonged was altogether and 
widely separated from that below, in which occurred numerous 
remains of Mollusea, corals, &c., which were acknowledged to re- 
present a lower carboniferous era. The plant beds above were con- 
sidered Oolitic. Those, however, who examined the rocks in situ did 
not support this conclusion, and did not recognise any break in the 
regular sequence of the two series. Certainly nothing of this kind 


‘ was so markedly traceable as fo lead to the idea that the interval. 


which had elapsed was representative of the immense lapse of time 
between the lower carboniferous and the lower oolitic epochs of 
Europe. | 

The positive identity of some of the fossil plants with those 
found in India, was as he had said long known, and he was even aware 
of the striking resemblance in general lithological character of some 
of the finer sandstones and shaly beds in which these plants occur- 
yed in both countries. But he was not aware of the very marked 
and curiously persistent agreement in general aspect between the 
rocks of the two countries. 


14 
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Ist. The fine earthy sandstones of dove and greyish tints, in 
which most eof the Glossopteris and Phyllotheca remains are found, 
were so identical with the beds in several parts of India, in which 
similar remains occer, that the specimens on the table might readi- 
ly be supposed to come from Indian localities. Of this character 
specially were some of the “‘ Upper Damuda” beds in the vicinity of 
Jabalptir. 

2nd. The Coal of Australia was identical in general Reascntas with 
that of India—the same peculiar laminated structure, with mineral 
charcoal in flakes ynarking the surfaces of the layers; and’ further, 
precisely the same curiously curved jointing, which here gives rise 
to that singular structure known as Ball coal, and regarding which 
much has been said and written. Without entering into any question 
as to the cause of this, the specimens on the table shewed the per- 
fect identity of the structure in the Australian Coal with that in 
the Indian rocks. 

srd. ‘These coincidences were peculiarly interesting, because the 
rocks which exhibit them were known to contain identical fossils. 
But there was still another whigh might be noticed. The beds which 
in Australia hold so abundantly the remains of Marine Mollusca, 
&e. (the Wollongong sandstones) were in mineral texture identical 
with the peculiar greenish coloured muddy and pebbly sandstones 
which in India are known now as Zalechir rocks. And if this simila- 
rity in texture could only be further established by the discovery 
of similar remains in this country, the gain to Indian geology would 
indeed be great. 

If then we are correct in assigning to the Damuda beds in India, 
a geological date, cert@tinly as old as the upper Permian, and we 
admit the synchronism of the Australian rocks containing identical 
plants, there ceased to be such an unbridged interval between these 
and the Lower Carboniferous rocks which underlie them. 

The evidence of a very close analogy between the two series of 
deposits being, therefore, very strong, it may, he thought, be conti- 
dently anticipated, that, while we had received a key to the elucida- 
tion of the fossiliferous deposits in India from Austyalia, we should 
be able, from a closer investigation of the rocks of this country, to 
throw back a reflected light on the series in Australia, which might 
tend to remove many of the present difficulties and apparent anoma- 

Zaz 
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lies. It would seem that we had in India series ef beds much 
higher in the general scale than anything as yet found dn Australia, 
for he was not aware of any group of rocks distinct from and above 
the Sydney sandstones, while it was possible taat they had repre- 
sentatives of other groups lower in the scale than our Talchir rocks. In 
any case it was evident that much information could be gained from 
a careful comparison of the rocks in the two countries. For enabling 
this to be, in” part at least, carried out we were indebted to the 

zealous aid of Sir Wm. Denison lately Governor of Sydney, now 
Governor of Madras. 

Sir Wm. Denison remarked that the series now on the table was 
intended to form a complete representation of the section of the rocks 
near Sydney. The specimens were all carefully numbered and lettered, 
and this numbering referred to a carefully prepared section on which 
the corresponding numbers were given. ‘This he regretted to say had 
been either mislaid or forgotten in the hurry of leaving Sydney. 
He would, however, write for a copy of it, and on its receipt it would 
be found that this collection contained specimens from each succes- 
sive group of beds. 

All along the East coast of Australia, the country rose with a 
regular scarp, the whole series of rocks in which appeared to him 
to present an unbroken succession of beds, rising one above the other 
step by step, m marked by no break physically. But they presented 
a marked difference in their organic contents. Down to a certain 
point the fossils were chiefly of plants such as those on the table. 
Then came beds with coal, and under these the beds with large 
Spirifers, Orthis, Pachydomus, and true lower earboniferous fossils. 
He believed no coal was fgund below the commencement of 
these fossils in the Wollongong sandstones, and none above the 
plantbeds. A controversy was now going on between the Rev. Mr. 
Clark and Mr. McCoy, regarding the age of these beds which he 
believed turned chiefly” on the peculiar characters of a fern. 

He had been much interested in the few remarks made by Mr. 
Oldham, and so far as he could, would always have great pleasure 
in aiding the aOeheNy by procuring for them specimens or informa- 


tion. 
The Officiating Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 
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. Linnary. 

The library dias received the fullowing books since the mezting in April 
last. 

. Presented. 

Méthode pour Déchiffrer et Transerire les Noms Sanscrits Dans les 
Livres Chinois, Par M. Stanislas Julien.—By rue AuTHOR. 

-Légende D'livala et Valapi (é6pisode du Mahabharata, Par M. Ph. 
Foucaux.— By THe AuTHOR. ‘ 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXTV. Part 1, with a 
list of the Fellows, &c. of the Society (corrected to 3lst December, 1860). 
—Bvy THE Sociery.e 

Journal Asiatique, Giniguiime Série, Tome XVI. Nos. 63 and 64.—By 
THE Astatic Soctetry or Parts. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXII. No. 91.—By 
THE EpiTors. 

‘Phe Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XVIT. 
Part 1, No. 65.—By tue Soctery. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. 5, Part 1.—By tHe Bexrcau 
GoveERNMENT. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for March, 1861.—By tHe Eptror. 

Sanscrit Texts on the origin and gistory of the people of India, Part 3, 
with a bouk of Index to Parts 1 and 2 of the work. By J. Muir, Esq. 
D. C. L.— By THe AUTHOR, 

The Oriental Baptist for April, 1861.—By tur Evrror. 

The Caleutta Christian Observer for April, 1861.—By THE Eprror. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. LX, New 
Series, containing Capt. Fife’s Report on the Eastern Narra.—DBy THe 
Bomnay Goyrt. 

Bibidhartha Sangraha, Vol. 6, No. 72.—By Basu Rasenpracar Mireka. 

Life of Sevaji, Bengali ‘Translation of.—By THE SAME. 

' S'ilpfka Darsana.—By THE SAME. 

Revue Orientile et Awéricaine. Troisidme Année, Nos. 26, 27.—DBy THe 
Epiror., 

Indische Alterthumskunde, Von Chr. Lassen, viegten Bandes, erste Dalfte. 
—By rue AUTHOR, 


Exzchanged, 
The Athenwum for January, 1861. 
The Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 138, 139. * 
Purchased. 
Die SSabier und Der SSabismus, von Dr, D. Chwolson, Bands | and 2 
with a book of Index. 
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Sehir-Eddin’s Geschichte von Tabaristan, Rujan und Masanderan, von 
Dr. Bernhard Dorn. . 

* Aly Ben Schems-Eddin’s Chanisches Geschichtswerk oder Geschichte von 
Gilin, von B. Dorn. . 

* Abdu °L-Fattih Fimeny’s Geschichte von Gilin, von B. Dorn. 

Ausziige aus Muhammedanischen Schriftstellern, yon B. Dorn. 

Diwan des Abu Nowas, von Wilhelm Ahlwardt, 1.—Die Weinlieder. . 

Geschichte der Stadt Medina, von Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. . 

Beitrage zur Geschichte Der Kaukasischen Linder und Vélker aus Mor- 
genlandischen Quellen. II. Geschichte Schirwans unter den Statthaltern 
und Chanen von 1538—1820, von Bernhard Dorn. « 

Uber Die Uberreste der Altbabylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Uber- 
setzungen, von D, Chwolson. 

Roudh El-kartas, Par A. Beaumier. ° 

Die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, von F. Spiegel. 

Descriptio Al-Magribi, Par M, J. De Goeje. 

Die Lieder des Hafis, Vol. 3, Part 2, von Hermaun Brockhaus. 

Beitrage Zur Kenntniss der Iranischen Sprachen, |. Theil,—von, B. Dorn 
und Mirsa Muhammed Schafy. 

Neriosengh’s Sanskrit-Uebersetzung des Yacna, von F. Spiegel. 

The Quarterly Review for January, 1961. 

Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Francaise, Vol. 3 of 1860. 

E:orterungen Gber Pseudo-Wakidi’s Geschichte der Eroberung Syriens, 
you D. B, Haneberg. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. I. of 1861. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Third Series, Vol. 7, 
No. 39. 

The Literary Gazette, Vol. VI. New Series, Nos. 138 to 141. 

Journal des Savants for February, 1861. 

Comptes Rendus, Tome 52, Nos. 6 to 8. a: 

° Laucoran Durr, 

Offg. Asst. Secy. and Librarian, 
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° 
Report of the Curator, Zoological Department, July. 


I have the pleasufe to acknowledge the following presentations :-— 

1. From H. R. H. The Prince Consort. An exquisitely stuffed 
head with horns of the Scottish Red Deer. This having been a 
desideratum in the Society’s museum, I wrote to Angrew Murray, 
Esq., of Edinburgh, requesting that he would endeavour to procure a 
fine specimen for our collection. In reply he remarked that—*“ The 
Red Deer head with the .full complement of tines and a tolerable 
crown is not easy to get. It is. called a ‘ Royal Stag,’ and is 
usually preserved by the sportsman as a trophy. But 1 took the 
opportunity,” he adds, “of being at Balmoral with the British 
Association to ask one for you, from Prince Albert through his factor 
or factotum, Dr. Robertson, who promised to bring my request before 
his Royal Highness.” * * ® ‘The following is an extract from a 
letter from Dr. Robertson, Chamberlain to H. R. H., to A. Murray, 
Esq.—‘ I embraced an opportunity before H. R. H. the Prince 
Consort left Balmoral, to placesyour letter into his hands, and was 
much gratified to receive the commands of H. R. H. to forward to 
you for the object stated in your letter, the head of a * Royal Stag’ 
having the ‘cup,’ and the usual complement of tines. «dt is a fine 
specimen. I have seen larger; but it is remarkably regular and 
well developed. Perhaps it may add a little to its value, not only 
that it is presented by the Prince, but shot by H. R. H. The fol- 
lowing is the history of the specimen, which I am directed to com- 
municate, ‘ This Stag was killed by His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Consort, upon Lochnagaar, the Sth September, 1859; weight, after 
being cleaned out, 16 stone 12lb’ It would be very difficult to get 
the series, shewing the horns in their different years; the growth 
of the horn depending so much on pasture. ,if fine, the horns are 
developed quickly; if poor and precarious, as in our country, they 
are slower and uncertain in their growth. In parks where the food 
is rich, the full complement of tines is seen at three or four years. 
The received opinion with us is that the animal never shews a royal 
head under six or seven years.” 

Unquestionably the Cervus Evarnvs is stunted in its develop- 
ment in the Scottish Highlands, for the reason assigned ; as also on 
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the bleak moors of Devonshire, and in Ireland, where the species 
would appear to be fast verging on extirpation.* It attains a finer 
growth in Richmond Park, Surrey ; though still not comparable, in 
the magnificent development of horn, to the sjecimens occasionally 
met with in the peat-bogs of the British Islands and other post- 
phiocene deposits of the west of Europe, or to the noble Stags which 
still exist in the great forests of Hungary and Transsylvania. Vide 
dimensions of the horns of a modern Stag, shot on the Buckowina in 
1815, in J. A. S. X, 749,—and figure of a Hungarian horn, p. 750, 
pl. f. 11; also figure of the noble pair of harns of an ancient 
Irish Stag in the Natural Histary Review for January, 1860, p. G1. 
At a meeting of the Geological Society of Dublin, (November 8th, 
1843, as cited by the late W. Thompson of Belfast,) “a magnificent 
series of the horns of the Red Deer, from Balinderry Lake, County 
Westmeath,” were exhibited, among which was “ one pair of gigantic 
proportions, having nineteen tines, possessed also of the unusual 
quality of being, in huntsman’s parlance, ‘doubly royal,’ or giving 
indication of a double palmation near their terminations; an ocecur- 
rence of a rare kind, and the resyjt of very advanced age in the 
animal.’* (The latter is a mistake.) Vide also Owen's figure in his 
British Fossil Mammals and Birds. Many years ago, Professor 
Schinz of Zurich remarked to me, in the course of his correspondence, Z 
that the fossil specimens of C. Enarnvs found in Switzerland are 
generally about one-fourth larger, in all their dimensions, than the 
common existing race of the same region. . ; 
It has occurred to me that the great Hungarian Stag might prove 
to be no other than the Asiatic race, which is known to extend to 
the eastern shore of the Euxin®, from which’region a pair are now 


as 
< 





Se Vide Thompson's ‘Natural History of Ireland,’ 1V, 31. 
+ Doubtless the iden al specimen figured in the Natural rips 0 Reriow 
which numbers nineteen tines. Lhe Red Deer of Norway are considerably small- 
er than those of the Scottish Highlands. Thus, Mr. L. Lloyd remarks, that on 
‘the island of “ Hittern, which is situated within less than one hundred miles of 
Drontheim, the ancient capital of Norway, there are a good many Red Deer 
‘still remuining—esoveral hundreds it is said—and more thon one of my friends, 
he adds, “have exjoyed tolerable sport with the riflo: ©" * * but every one 
in stating that the Deer found on the island are remarkably small—one- 
third less, at the least, than those in the Highlands of Scotland. These sgain are 
inferior to the German Deer, so that it would seem. that either a deficiency 
“of proper food, or the severity of the climate, lias caused the breed greatly to 
degenerate.” Scandinavian Adventures (1854), 11, 219. 
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living in the London Zoological Gardens: but the figure of a Hunga- 
rian horn, before cited, does not bear out the supposition ; it having 
more the character of the fossil Stag-horns of Western Europe. The 
Asiatic race is the Ce ELAruus of Pallas’s Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica 
(I, 216, edit. 1831).—*“ Europmos magnitudine excedere videtur. 
Caput elongatum, rostro producto versus frontem sub-compresso, 
extremo depressiusculo, rotundato. * * ® Cornua masculorum, 
cum portione cranii ponderata 20 libras* wqudbant. “* * * In 
ipsa Rossia ‘exulent,f nisi quandoque advenw; in nemerosis ad 
Teree fluv. totoqug Caucaso usque ad Cuman fluv. frequentissimi ; 
denuo apparent magno numero in sylvosis subaltaicis, et dehine per 
totam Siberiam, circa Baicalem maxime lacum et ad Vitim et Lenam 
fluviis usque, non in maxime borealibus, nec in ultimo Siberiw# angulo. 
* * ®* Longitudo animalis a summo rostro ad anum 7’, 8”, 0’ ; 
altitudo ad scapulis 4’, 5”,0 ; ad lumbos 4’, 6”, O°” ; longit. capitis 1’, 
G’’, O°" ; caude 4”, 2%." This is the Kashmirian Stag (/fungal or Hun- 
glu of Anglo-Indian sportsmen), which Mr. A. Leith Adams, Surgeon, 

2nd Regiment, has noticed in Proc, Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 530, where 
he remarks that “the horns are large, and usually very massive, 
with from 10 to 15 or more points according to age. The largest 
pair of horns I have measured,” he adds, “were 4 feet round the 
curves, with 6 and 7 points. In habits and general appearance,” 
remarks this observer, “ the Kashmirian Stag bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Red Deer. Although it is seldom now-a-days that 
individuals of the latter species escape the hunter so long as to 
attain the size and magnitude of the Kashmirian animal, yet I think 
it will be found that the horns of those killed in the forests of Seot- 
land in former years tare equal toeany at present met with in 
Kashmir.” (The race, however, is different, as the superior magni- 
tude of the Asiatic Stags, compared with the modern European, is 
conspicuous at all ages ; and vigour and high feeding, rather than 
great age—when the horns successively decline,— produce the maxi- 
mum of development during the animal’s prime of life, as Mr. Adams 
would doubtless admit, and at least some individuals should attain 


the necessary age even now in the Scottish Highlugds. “An adult 


 ® 20 ths. Russian = 18 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
+ Mr, LT. Witlam Atkinson observed numerous Stags inthe southern Oural 
{ district of the gold-mines of Bulbouch), which were doubtless of the Asiatic 


223 
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[Kashmirian} Stag,” continues Mr. Adams, “averagess 13 hands ix 
height” [!], ¢ ¢. 4} ft.; and Pallas’s 43 ft. at croupeis probably 
French measure, and therefore fully equal to the other. But an 
adult Wapiti (C. canaprnsrs), which I measured alive in London, 
with well developed horns, was only 4} feet high at the shoulder ; 
though Lewis and Clarke measured one, which “on placing it in 
its natural erect: position,” measured 5} ft. from point of hoof fo 
shoulder; and Mr. Catlin informed the late Secretary of the Zoolo- 
gical Society (Mr. D. W. Mitchell) that he had seen 4 pair of shed 
Wapiti-horns, at the foot of the Rocky Mountaiys, of such dimen- 
sions, that when set up on their points, and thus converted into an 
archway, the tallest man of his party could walk under without 
touching them.* Mr. Hodgson gives the height of his Tibetan 
C. AFFINIS as from 4} to 5 ft. at the shoulder (J. A. S. XX, 388) ; 
and it has been a disputed question whether this or the Kashmirian 
(@. e. the ordinary Asiatic) Stag should be referred to C. Wannicutt, 
Duvaucel (Fr. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog. II, t. 104). The latter name 
was founded on a living pair formerly in the Barrackpore menagerie, 
which were brought from Muktinath, near the famous towering moun- 
tain-peak of Dwalgiri, but on the opposite or eastern side of the Gun- 
duk river and lying north of the great Himalayan range. The male, 
as figured by M. Fr. Cuvier (from a drawing sent by M. Duvaucel), 
would appear to have then borne his second horns; and he measured, 
according to Hardwicke, 4} ft. high at the shoulder, and is figured 
with an expanse of white disk surrounding the tail similar to that 
of the Wapiti, but I suspect exceeding what is seen either in the 
Hungal or the Show (as observed alive), and therefore probably 
exaggerated. This animal die@g at Barrackpere, and we still possess 
what were evidently bis horns (figured in J. 4. S. X, 750, pl. f. 7). 
I have now compared them carefully with mature horns of both 
Hungal and Show; and though it is impossible to pronounce with 
confidence, I incline rather to assign them to the former, considering 
also the locality, and the dimensions of the young buck as given by 
Hardwicke.t 

In this case, the name Cervus arrinis, Hodgson, stands for the 

* Guide to the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London (August, 1859), 
 S. ti e, I have seen o moat ) t of horns of 
Se rceiced ut Lada magnificent pair 


_ 





* 


assuredly to a young C. Watrieun, ¢, 
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great specie of Eastern Tibet and doubtless of Mongolia; and C. 
Watttcuireholds precedence for the Asiatic C. elaphus of Pallas; 
a different conclusion from that to which I arrived in J. A. S. 
XXIII, 736, ° 

From the splendid series of Stag-horns displayed at the meeting, 
it is sufficiently obvious that the North American /Vapiti Stag (CER- 
VUS CANADENSIS) is the largest of the four species exhibited ; that 
the Shou (C. arrisis) is the next in size; that tht JZungal (C. 
Wattrentt) "follows; and finally the modern European Stag (C. 
ELAPHUS); next jn succession (of species not exhibited) comes 
the Barbary Stae (C. BARBARUS), rather bulky in the body and 
low on the legs, the male with an enormously tumid larynx 
during the rutting season; and smallest of all, by far, the 
elegant little Stag of Japan, and probably of the north of China 
and of Mantchuria (C. sixa, vide p. 91 antea).* C. AFFINIS is re- 
markable for never shewing, even in the finest horns (so far as 
hitherto seen), more than a simple bifureating ‘crown’ or summit 
(vide figures in J. A. S. X, 722; XX, 3858). C. BARBARUS, so far 
as lam aware, never shews the second basal tine (or bez-antler) ; 
but I have seen a horn of this ‘species with a trifid crown ; and it is 
probable that C. stka also never developes the second basal tine 4 
but with the mature horn of the wild C. srka I am unacquainted. 
‘The imperfectly mature Stags of C. ELAPHUS, again, are Very gener- 
ally without the second basal tine, which actually does not occur in 
the series of horns of this species figured in Prof. Bell's ‘ History of 
British Quadrupeds.’ But in horns of young C, Wanuiicutrr, which 
I have seen, the second basal tine seems to be generally present 
(vide J. A. S. X, p. 759, pl. fs. 7 and, 10).t 

This is not unworthy of notice, and helps to indicate that C. 
ELAPHUS is a degree more nearly akin to C. BARBARUS. Again, I 
think it will be found that in both C. arrirnis and C, CANADENSIS, 
as in GC. Wanurentt, the second basal tine if very generally present 
in the animal’s second pair of horns,—rarely, if ever, so in C, Exa- 


puus! ‘There appears also to be another marked difference between 


* Distinct from C. rarovnos of Formosa. 


> Iti t so, however, in Mr, Hodgson's figures of horns appertaining most 
F It is not 20, ; ih fe, XX, BB; his Nést oe Stag of 


Western Tibet, C. naryanus, Hodgson. 
232 2 
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the horns of C. Waunicnn on the one hand, and thase of C. grna- 
riuvus, whether large or small, recent or fossil, on the other; consist- 
ing in the fact that the European animal has the pair conspicuously 
straighter in the beam, and less divergent apart; whereas in both 
C. Waxxiicnuir and C. arrruxts, the pair are considerably more diver- 
gent and bowed, and again converge at the crown (vide J. A. S. 
XXIII, 735, pl. 6). %In C. canapvensis the pair are also more 
divergent, buf do not generally tend to converge at the crown, which, 
in this species, consists mostly of successively diminishing tines on 
the same plane, thrown off and upward from the gontinuation of the 
beam that inclines backward (vide J. A. S.X, pl. f. 6). 

As regards the development of 'C. ELAPHUS in Western Europe in 
former days, if not in the forests of Hungary at the present time,* 
as compared with the species as now existing in the British Islands, 
I exhibit a pair of magnificent Sambur horns from the Coromandel 
coast, which as far transcend what are ordinarily considered first-rate 
Sambur, as the ancient British Stag-horns excel in dimensions and 
development of crown, those of the modern Stag of Western Europe. 

The range of C. arrrsts extends, in all probability, to the moun- 
tains of the north of China and Mantchuria, where Mr. Swinhoe 
has information of “a great Stag with large branching horns.” The 
Stags of Mongolia, abounding in the mountainous region of the 
Kalka country (which extends from near the Russian frontier- 
station of Kiakhta to the great elevated desert of Gobi, and 
from which the river Onon takes its rise), are in all probability 
of the Shou species. Thus the Mantchu, Touleschin, as quoted 
by Timkowski, mentions that he shot “a very large Stag on 
the Khanola,’ which is north,of the Khirgran, on the left bank 
of the river Tola. The productions of that region are generally 
Tibetan, and tame Yaks abound (which are habitually miscalled 
« Buffaloes” by Timkowski).+ The Stags of the Gobi, also, repeatedly 
mentioned by Timkowski and others, are doubtlessly Shous; and 


* The Roe is stated to be much larger in Austria than in the British Islands, 

+ In his description of “ Eastern Turkistan, a country better known in Europe 
by the name of Little Bucharia,” (as he remarks, drawn up chiefly from inform. 
ation obtained in China,) he states, “ The wild Oxen are here very strong and 
fierce. If the hunter devs not kill them with the first shot, he is in danger of 
being torn to pieces.” Lloyd's English translation (1827), 1, 406. Wild Yake 
are of course intended. M. Hue also refers to wild Yaks simply as wild cattle, 
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the species probably extends onward to the mountains of Clina 
proper and ©f Mantchuria.* Mr. T. Witlam Atkinson, in his 
volume of travels in Southern Siberia, &c., seems to indicate that 
more than one specie® fell under his observation. In the well wooded 
valley of the Houchan, surrounded by high mountains, towards the 
western extremity of the true Altai, he remarks that “Deer [C. 
Wariicut] are numerous in this region; while higher up the 
mountains, the Alain [C. arrixis ?], a Stag of a large size, may be 
met with.” “He went in quest of these Alain, and succeeded in 
killing “a splendid, buck in fine condition,” but gives no further 
information respecting it. Elsewhere he notices “ the Stags on the 
mountains and the Deer on the hills” of the Altai: and of a remark- 
uble scene in the Alain mountains in Techungaria—“ thus these grand 
and wild scenes are closed to man; and the Tiger remains undis- 
turbed in his lair, the Bear in his den, and the Maral and wild Deer 
range the wooded parts unmolested."”” Maral is the name which C. 
Watrrcnit bears in Persia; from which country a pair of these 
animals were taken to England by Sir John MeNeill, of which I 
have the most vivid recollection and they certainly did not exhibit 
the Wapiti-like expanse of white caudal disk, as figured by M. Fr. 
Cuvier. Their general hue was remarkably pallid. In a coloured 
drawing of a Kashmirian Stag, in summer vesture, taken fgom a tame 
animal in Kashmir, by my friend G. T. Vigne, Esq., the pelage is 
represented as bright pale rufous-chesnut. Mr. A. Leith Adams, 
however, states that——“‘ The colour of the coat varies but little in 
the sexes, or with the seasons of the year; dark liver-colour, with 
reddish patches on the inner sides of the hips; belly and lower-parts= 
white, or a dirty white The male lms the hair on the lower surface 
of the neck long and shaggy (wantingin the female). Analogy 
with C, ELAPHUS and C, CANADENSIS would indicate that the summer 
coat worn at the time that the horns are in ‘the velvet,’ would be a 
bright rufous, as Mr. Vigne has represented it in his drawing. 

It may be, after all, that the Alain of Mr, Atkinson refers merely 


* "In Mongolia,” remarks M. Timkowski, “the name of * Gobi’ is given to 
every steppe destitute of water and vegetation, as they designate by the name of 
*Khangni,’ every place where the mountains are covered with wood and where 
the valleys sbound in grass and water.” Such places in tho vast elevated region 
of the Great Gobi are doubtless the trac haunts of the Stag referred to, 
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to the fully developed Stag of C. Watzteni; buts tlie contrary 
seems more probable.* ° 

=. From J. F. Galiffe, Esq. Two living specimens of the Tokkhi 
or Toktu (PLATYDACTYLUS GECKO), captured n@ir Caleutta.t+ 

3. From Babu S.5. Ghose. A large Medusa (or ‘* Blubber-fish’ of 
seamen), cast ashore at Diamond Harbour, apparently of the genus 
Cerra of Peron, as figured by M. Lesson (Voyage de la Coquifle) ; 
but the appendages mutilated of all but their peduneles,. 

4. From Babu Rajendra Mallika. Various addled’ egos, laid in 
his aviaries, of which some specimens of interest have been cleaned 
and prepared. Among these ara examples of the eggs of the Razor- 
billed and of Yarrell’s Curassow, Pavo muttcus, P. crisTratus, 
(albus), and hybrid P. crisrarus cum P. mvrrco, also of hy brid 
Fowl and Guinea-fowl,—one of the latter remarkably large, measuring 


22 in. x 1+ in. 
Also, for exhibition to the meeting, the mounted skin of Caswa- 


® The known species of Stag (restricted Cervus), or Elaphine type of Deer, 
may be thus enumerated, 

1. C. carapgnsis, Briseton; C. strongyloceros, Schreber; C. occidentalis, C. 
Ham, Smith; C. major, Ord. The Wajatl; or miscallod Elk of N. America, 

2. C. arrinis, Hodgson. The Shou. E. Tibet, Mongolia? N. China? Muant- 
churia ? 

3. C. Warticat, Cuvier; C. efaphus of Asia apud Pallas; C. caspianus, 
Falconer; @. aaryanus, Hodgson. Turtary and Siberia, Ural, Caucasus, Persia, 
Kashmir, valley of the Oxus. NY. B, The Stags in the parka attached to the 
Emperor's summer palace near Pekin would appear to be OC. WaLticett. 

4 C. xvarnes, L. S. Europe only. (The “ Corsican Stayz” of Bulfon Seing pro- 
bably only a stunted variety.) é‘ 

5. C. parpawos, Bennett. Africa, N. of the Atlas, especially Tunis. 

6. C.srxa, Selilegel: Japan. “ ' 

7. OC. TaAIOVANDS, Swinhoe, Blyth, J. A. S XXIX, 90: C. axis apud Cantor, 
Ann. Mag. N. W.1X (1842), note to p. 274; prabably distinct from C. psevp- 
axis of the Philippines, Zool. Bonitg p. 14, Schinz, Syn. Mumm, 11, 386. 

(NY. B. Mer. Sciater is wrong in & anelying the Japanese and Formosan spe- 
cies. P. Z. S. Noy. 18th, 1860, and dna, A. N. HW, Feb. 1861, p. 143.) 

Tie whole of the species appear to be exceedingly well distinguished, — 

In p. 24 antea, tho “ Bara singha or Eijk” is noticed os inhabiting the 
Kasimivian mountains: C. Wansicurte being of course intended,—not the true 
Bara singha of the plains*6f India which is C. DUVAUCELII, : 

Among the numerous local names collected by Pallas, there is not one that 
approximates the word Alain: but he gives “ Haarsingah,t. e. Bara-singa, India ; 
ad Irtin Afereé; Culmuccis mas Buga, cerva Afaaril; ad Baicalemn Jeubr 2" 
now Tsubbrissin is applied by Strahhenberg to the ordinary Stag of Siberia, os clis- 
tinguished fromm lis Irbisch or great Stag, noticing also the Elk, Rein Deer, and 
Roo; and there con be little doubt that this Irbisch (if not also the dlain), anc 
likewise the great Stag of Mantchuria and the mountainous regions of the north 
of China, are one and the same with C, avvitis of the forest region of EB. ‘Tibet, 

+ These have since arrived in good health in the zoological gardens, Regent's 
Park, London. | 


< 
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RIUS UNAPPESDICULATUS, nobis, antea, p. 112; the bird probably 
about half-guown. It entirely resembles C. Gaveatus of the same 
age in general structure ; but the colouring of plumage is that of the 
small young of C. GaLEatus, or with considerably less admixture of 
black than is seen in an ordinary Cassowary of the same size . 
the only marked distinction consisting in the very different 
arrangement and predominating yellow of the bright colours of 
the neck, and in the single small yellow ecaruncle in “front of the 
neck, in placd of the two larger and bright red caruncles of the 
common species. Again, the nude skin of the lower part of the neck 
is smooth or comparatively tense, and not tumous and wrinkled as 
in the other. I remark, also, in the stuffed specimen, along the 
medial third of the back, a nude line about # in. broad, parting the 
feathers which flow on either side. Unfortunately, the body was 
thrown away, the sex even not ascertained; but the sexes in this 
genus hardly differ in appearance: nor is the bird so skilfully set up 
as could be wished. The habitat of this species of Cassowary remains 
to be ascertained. (Vide note to p. 92, antea).* 


E. Buyrnu. 
6 


* Here it may be remarked, that, during o recent visit to British Barma, I 
found—what certainly ia not generally known—that the Crervis (Panoxta) 
Exp1, Guthrie, (frontalis, McClelland,—yratuas, Schinz,—dimorphe, Hodgson,) 
ia common in the valley of the [rawfdi; its venison being often brought to the 
Rangoon provision-bazar, together with that of the Samur, Hog Deer, and 
Muntjac or Barking Deer. On one occasion, I saw portions of the carcasses 
of all four species together, aagbiets' 4 hacked as usual, without even a preli- 
minary skinning. ‘These are the only Deer of Burma, until southward, in the 
provinces of Tavoy and Mergui, we come more emphatically on the Malayan 
Fauna and Flora, when the little Chevrotain, TraaguLus kKaNCcHIL, occurs, toge- 
ther with the Malayan Tapir, and in Mergui the Ganmorituscus, Anevs ar- 
GANTEVa, EvrLocomwus Vgritcorr, ROLLULUS CRISTATUS, CALOPERDIX OCKEL- 
LatTvs, and other Malayan peninsula and Sumatran species. At Moulmein I 
saw, with Major Tickell, a young buck of C. Etpr alive, in its rafous summer coat, 
—exccedingly resembling the Indian Béra Singha (O, DuvavcEetnm) in corre- 
sponding vesture, except that it is rather smaller, with differently shaped horns, 
Lam now satisfied that the C. dimorphe, Hodgsun (J. 4. & XII, 897), is no other 
than C. Expr, with horns imperfectly developed in a state of captivity, however the 
individusl may have been conveyed to Nepal from doubtless the left side of the 
Brahmaputra ; for I believe that it is no more an inhabitant of the sub-Himalayan 
eAl-forest than is the Stou of Eastern Tibet, or C. arrrsts, Hodgson. The range of C, 
Expt extends into the Malayan peninsula; and this species represents, on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, the C. Duvaucexer of India, with similar 
habits, being more gregarious, and affecting more open count¥y, than the other 
Deer of these regions. 
The most erent fact in zoology which I have oascertained, during this 
ip, is the identification of the two-horned Rhinoceros of the Tenasserim pro- 

ces with RA, Crossii, Gray, F. Z. S. 1854, p. 250. At the same time, 
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comparison of a stuffed head in our museum with tle figure in Phil. Trane., 
LAXXAIIT (1703), tad. I], convinces me that the apecies must be referred to 
Ru. sUuMatTkaNUs, auctorum; which attuins a development éf horn hitherto 
unsuspected, The skull of «a one-horned Rhinoceros shot by my friend Dr, 
Hook neur Tavoy Point (whore there is a small isolated colony of the species), 
antl presented by Col. Fytche to the Society, is thit of inpicUs and not 
sonDaIcus; of which last we have two fine skulls in the museum: but there is 
said to bea third Tenasserim apeciea on the Siamese frontier, known as theo 
* fire-eater,’ from its propensity to attack the night-fires of travellers, stated 
to be of a paler colour than the others, and to have ita skin studded with grmtall 
tubercles. Dr. Mason leaps to the conclusion that this is Ru. sonparcus; but 
it remains to be proved, especially as | cun find no account-of Ru. soxrpaicus 
evincing the fire-uttacking propensity in Java and Borneo, althaqugh the same bus 
beon stated of the ordinary Black Rhinoceros of 8. Africa.—Since writing the 
above, Prof, Oldham has assured me that his fire was attacked by a Khinoceros, 
which he shot, and recovered the skull three days afterwirds. It was 2-hornwed, 
and evidently Iu. suUMATRANUS, with moderately developed horns. This militates 
against the supposition that the ‘fire-eater’ is a particular species. Fine horns 
of this Asiatic two-horved Rhinoceros are most difficult to pro¢ure, as they are 
bought up at extravagant prices by the China-men, 
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A Donative Inscription of the Tenth Century ; the Sanskrit Original 
and its Substance in English: with Remarks on the Later Kings 
Of Dhara in Mdlava. By Pitz-Edward Hail, Esquire, D. C. L. 


To our present stock of information respecting the rulers of Malava 
during the middle ages, the inscription now published furnishes, 
directly, nothing additional. At the same time, the researches which 
the record has suggested have d®&covered to me, that the conclusions, 
as regards those rulers, which have recently been put forth by the 
most highly accredited of living Indian archeologists, are, as a 
whole, very far from being reliable.* - 


* A note philological may scem to be not exactly opportune here, if excursive 
beyond Oriental limits. But, again, on the very seore of irrelevance, it may 
detain the desultory glance of some who would instinctively treat in summary 
sort all aridity about the Kings of Dhara, unutterable of name, as they must be 
to the uninitiated, and not at all calculated to verify the adage of ignotum pro 
mirifico. We,—by which i» meant the members of our Society,—uas persons 
who feel any interest in, or other than a pesfunctory toleration of, the subjects of 
Asiatic languages, literatures, and antiquities, have dwindled to a most modest 
minority. And small is the blame; if, indeed, the idea of blame be not altoge- 
ther gratuitous. As for our noble English tongue, however, our pride in it is a 
common sentiment; and indifference thereto is not to be anticipated. Leaving, 
then, for the public’ good, Sanskrit and all such repulgive mysteries a thousand 
leagues in the rear, urpose to discuss the legitim wy of the much aggrieved 
quadrisyllable from which these observations took their departure. 

An impression has got abroad, not among the unthinking, but among those 
who ot least tacitly claim to think, that there isa kind of linguistie high- 
treason in lending countenance to the word ‘ reliable’ and its conjugates; as if, 
to entire satisfaction, they were demonstrated of kin to the “ socialless"” of 
Madame PD'Arbinay, and such like monsters, now happily extinct. Proof to this 
effect might be adduced in copious abundance: but the witnesses presently to 
be summoned will no doubt suffice. | 
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It is to the kindness of Col. Sir Richmond Shakespear, C. B., that 
L owe the communication of the relic whose contents are about to 
be abstracted. So little corroded by time are the two copper tablets, 
on which the document is engraved, that sc#cely any difficulty 
attended the decipherment of it to the last character. The tablets 
were exhumed, I am told, not far from Indore. 

The donor specified in the inscription is King Vakpatiraja, whose 
alternative name was Amoghavarsha. Among the epithets given 
to him are those of Favourite of the Earth and Favourite of 


. 

coinage— unreliable ;” or, perhops, in more correct English too ‘ umrelyupon- 
able.” Selections Grave and Gay, Vl. XI, p. 244 The Literary Church- 
man for 1860, p. 3, in reviewing the Bampton Lectures for 1859, remarks ; 
* Mr, Rawlinson has sometimes allowed this ungrammatical Americanism,—pp. 
48, 49,— which is sadly forcing ita way into our language, Relv-on-able is too 
gross; but reliable is absurd, Trustworthy is English.” Again, at p. 442, we 
read ofsome one as being “ more trustwortliy, or—as our dreadful cockneys say— 
“ relinble ;'" the word having undergone naturalization, st least in the vicinity of 
Bow bells, within the short space of eleven months. Strange to say, intermedit- 
diately, at p. 390, an original critique is admitted, which speaks of “ reliable 
conclusions.” ‘To turn to the Saturday Review, in No, 283, for the 30th of lost 
March, it wishes that “* Mr. Shirley would not write such Jupiter English as 
© yeliable evidence.’ "’ “Yet, only fourteen pages buck, a leading article of the 
same issue discourses of “ reliable Inboug;"’ and in old nambers of the paper, 
and also in the very latest, the obnoxious adjective intrudes sgain and again. 


rities. But it is ill formed, and it cannot properly have the signification in 
are derived 








\ paneable, “whie b dispensed s 
ih, Disposable’ is that which may be — of. * Laughoble’ may fairly bo 
" ndded to tke list; and so may * self-confident,’ * self-denying,’ &c. &e. 









t is true, and yet reese 
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‘into account, that it 
any more ¢ ‘reliance’ precisely sig- 

es at * starvation,’ or at ‘truism ; 
* than for either of them, that ought to 
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Fortune. H® was successor to Siyaka, who followed Vairisinha, 
and he, Kfishnarija.* In the year of Vikramaditya 1031, cor- 
responding to A. D. 974, in the month Bhédrapada, on the four- 
teenth day of its lifht fortnight, Vadkpatiréja, at the instance of 
Kanhapaika, probably his chief counsellor, affixed, at Ujjayini, his 
signature to the grant which forms the subject of the inscription. 
But the object of grant, the vaddrat of Pipparika, is unintelligi- 
ble. Pippariké was situated in, and appertained to, the bhoga of 
Gardabhapaniya, which skirted the Narmadd. Its boundaries were 
as follows: on theeeast, Agiravahala; on the north, Chikhillika; on 
the west, the Gardabha streamlet ; and, on the south, Pis‘échadeva, 
a place of religious resort. The donee, who, it should seem, had 
immigrated from Ahichchhatra,t was Vasanta Achfrya, son of 


* An inscription very like that Tam now dealing with, naming the same 
kings, emanating likewise from Vakpatirfija, and dated only four years later, in 
A. V. 1036, has appeared in this Journal, for 1850, pp. 475—480, Another in- 
scription, from Nuagpeor, which speaks of Vairisinhba and of Siyaka—misread 
Bhimaka,—will be found in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. VL., pp. 259—286. It has since been deciphered and trans- 
lated anew by Professor Lassen, and, no doubt, with much greater fidelity than 
was observed by the dilettante who iat published it. | 

+ Or—as the original does not graphically characterize o from 4—4adéra, pos- 
sibly. And yet this does not help us to a meaning, on the supposition that the 
word is Sanskrit. It occurs in our instrument thrice. Though apparently 
denoting some division of land, grammar is against referring it ta the etymon 
wand, dividere. 

oan strange is the word é/4oga, presumably cognate, in import, with 
wadara. 

Pipparika is derived, unquestionably, from pippala, the holy fig-tree. Analo- 

ously, many villages are, to thie day, called Bamorj, from éamir, corrupted 
fon barbura, the acacia-tree; Bans&a and Bansi, from vans'a, the bamboo ; 
Chirola, from chérol, a tree miseed by our botanists and lexicographers; Ima- 
liyé, from d@mlifd, the tamarind-tree; Kanjiya, from Kanji, a tree in the same 
predicament with the chifol; Khajariya, drom Aharjiri, the wild-date; &e. &c. 
For Mauna, valgarly written Mow, see this Journal, for 1555, p. 228, foot-note. 

Pippariyé, the modernized form of Pipparika, still denominates scores of 
places throughout Central India. A story goes, that, not many generations ago, 
a native prince in this quarter of the country gave a mendicant, on his asking, a 
warrant lor a rupee, addressed to the head-man of Pippariyé. The holy rogue 
levied his imposition from Pippariya No, I., and so 6n to and including ph eg 
riya No. CL. ; for Pippariyas, what with towns, villages, and hamlets, so c F 
turned out to be scattered to that extent over his royal master's dominions, 
 t A region of this name is placed in the north of India by the scholiast on the 
Haima-kos'a,1V,, 28. Also see the Indische Allerthumskunde, Vol. 1, p. 602, 
firat foot-note; and Poyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes, pasajm, Professor Wil- 
-gon—in his Translation of the Fish urdya, p. 187, twentieth foot-note—says, 
‘that “ Ahichchatra [read Ahichchhatra] seems to have been applied to more than 
one city ;" but he does not give his grounds for so thinking, Vasanta’s country 
only is named, It was, probably, one with what is called, in a manuscript con- 
nected with the Afharva-veda, Ahichatra ; which, as is inferrible from the con- 
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Dhanika Pandit.* ° 

A translation of the verses which embellish the grant is added to 
the Sanskrit near the end of this paper. Some of them are not 
quite destitute of merit ; and more than one of fhe number has re- 
peatedly been misinterpreted. 

I proceed to add a few words on the later among what are errone- 
ously called, by Professor Lassen, the kings of Udayapura ;f wltom 
he determines and arranges in three divisions, as follows :} 

I. 
1, Udaydditya. About A. D. G15. 


2 Devas’akti, son of U. 
$. WVinayaraja,§ son of D. 


text, may have been not far from the Vindhyas. See Professor Weber's Cuata- 
logue of the Berlin Manuscripts, p. 93. 


Many is the pious Marétha who never submits himself to the hands of his 
barber without repeating these lines : 


Uae shee: wiztagaistefafeta: ae: | 
Sit MCS |1ar aml Br: wat: 


* By the recollection, on shaving, of Anarta, Ahichchhatra, Pataliputra, Aditi, 
Diti, and S‘ris’a, the evils incident fo the operation are all obviated.” 

Without conscious sin, —but never uneilaceable by penanece,—there are times 
when a Hindu cannot legally rid himself of his beard for five months current. 
The expiation, as has been seen, is not very burthensome, The razor being 
always an implement of bad omen, it is considered as unsafe to trust to one 
without ritual precaution against mishaps, however auspicious the day or the 
hour. 

Professor Wilson—Translation of the Vishinu-purdna, p. 190, seventy-fifth 
foot-note—unenquiringly calls the Auartas, “ foresters and barbarians in general,” 
Anarta is now known to have been a part of Gujerat, with Eus’asthali for its 
capital. * parte 

® One Diianika was author of the only exposition of the Das'a-riipa that has 
come down to us, the Acafoka. There is some resson for believing that he may 
have flourished as early as the days of our inscription, He is twice cited in the 
Siriwaskerepaddnatl | 

Vasanta is a name unknown to literature, ot least so far as my explorations 
have extended. Different %s Vasantaréja Bhatts, the zoomantist ; for his futher 
was S‘ivaraja Bhatta. | 

+ Professor Lassen mistakes ns to the locality of this place. It is not im 
Bhopal, but in Gwalior, and lies about thirty miles to the north-east of Bhelsa, 
At present it is very thinly inhabited; but it was evidently, at one time, o 
considerable town.e Of its past his nothing is known, See the Jndische 
Alterthumsikunde, Vol, ILL, pp. 822, foot notes. 

 Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. ILL, pp. 822—869, and p. 1169. 

§ Professor Lassen found Vanyaréja printed ; and he has changed it as above. 
The true nawe on the copper-plate is Vatearajn, | 
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4. Nigadatta,* son of V. 

5. Rameabdbhadra, son of N. 

6. Bhoja I., son of RK. 

7. Mahendrapal®& L., son of B. 

8. Bhoja II., son of M. 

9. Mahendrapila [1., brother of B. About A. D. 815. 
10. Vindéyakap4la, son of M.t About A. D. 830. 
1]. Mahendrapila. 


12. Karmachandra. pea about A, D. 850. 
13. Vijayinanda 
i Re 
14. Vairisinha. After A. D. 921. 
15. Sityaka, son of V. 
16. Munja, son of S. After A. D. 961. 
17. Sinhardéja, younger brother of M. After about A. D. 985. 
18. Bhoja, son of S. After A. D. 997. 
19. Jayachandra, son of B. After A. D. 1053, till about 1063. 
EL, 
20. Stiravira. . 
21. Gondala, son of 8. 
22, Aribalamathana, son of G. From about A. D. 993 till 1053. 
23. Udaydditya, son of A. After A. D. 1053. 
94. Naravarman, son of U. After A. D. 1093. 
25. Yas’ovarman, son of N. After A. D. 1138. 
26. Jayavarman or Ajayavarman, son of Y. After A. D. 1150. 
27. Vindhyavarman, son of J, After A. D. 1170. 
98. Subhatavarman, spn of V. After A. D. 1190, 
29. Arjuna, son of $. From A. B. 1210, probably till 1225. 
As I shall prove in detail, this long list, to represent the truth 
as concerns Central India, must submit to a deduction of at least 


_ fourteen persons. No. 1 is a duplicate of No. 23; Nos. 2—10, 


nine princes, as Professor Lassen counts them, have nothing to do 

with Malava; No. 19 is, most likely, a pure fabrication; Nos. 20 and 

22 are certainly of that character ; and Gondala, No. 21, was we know 
‘not what. Other retrenchments will be spoken of insdue course. 

| . Rightly, Nagabhats. Again the Professor has taken an unconfessed liberty. 


 * Son of Mahendrapala, No. 7. No. 9 is nothing. Professor Lassen has here 
been misled by bad Basic hermes Vintyakapala was half-brother of Bhoja II. 
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OF Nos. 1, 20, &c., I w rote, in October, 1858, eit apscins of the 
theory of Professor Lassen : 

“ I now redeem the promise which I once made,* to demonstrate, 
that a mistake has been committed in throwing back Udayiiditya to 
A. D. 618. Two facsimile copies of the Uday apura inscription, 
which I was at much pains in getting executed, have been of material 
aid to me towards arriving at a determination on this point. 

meget bt person for whom that wretched scrawl was indited, calls 
himself a descendant of Udaydditya of Malava: but it is clear, that, 
whether so or not, he knew nothing of Udayiditya’s family. The 
word sttiravira—rightly, s'éraviza—in the monument adverted to, is 
not the name of a king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom 
it notices. His son seems to be Gydté,—for which Pétd has been 
printed—the vernacular corruption, perhaps, of Jn4ét&, nominative of 
Jndtri. Aribalamathana, if such be the true reading, is an epithet of the 
doubtful Gyata, and, by no possibility, an appellation. Udaydditya is 
represented as son of the last; and he is distinctly stated to have 
been ruling in Samvat 1116, or S’aka 981, i. e., A. D. 1059. For 
four hundred and forty-six yearg subsequently, it is allewed, the 
Yavanas had been in the ascendant: and this term brings ws to 
Samvat 1562, S’aka 1447—which should be 1427—or the year 4607 
—not 4669, as printed—of the ali-yuga, i. e., A. D. 1506; at 
which time the person at whose instance the inscription was 
written appears to have assumed some sort of authority. Seven years 
later, in S’rimukha—an item wanting to Captain Burt’s copy—or 
A. D. 1513, he engaged in a pious transaction in honour of 5’iva. His 
name was Sagaravarman,—metamorphosed, as printed, into Yogara- 
dharmma,—commonly styled @handdev, or Chandra Deva. Nor is 
S’aliv4hana given as son of Udaydditya. 

* More might be said on the present topic ; but it is enough, if I 
have shown that we pave here to do with a thing of no importance, 
abstracted from its liability to beget error. See the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1840, pp. 545 ete.t 

« Professor Lassen, I am told, has accepted the inscription thus 


. Journal of the American Oriental Sotpes © Vol. VI., p. 617, note c, 


+ In the Vol. for 1838, p. mi Ie iuseription analyzed above is first 
spoken of. 
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disposed of, as esufficient voucher for antedating Udaydditya some 
four hundred amd fifty years. It is scarcely credible.’’* 

“ The first well authenticated fact,’ says the Professor, “ is, that 
Udayapura was foundel by Udayidditya in 613; which city he named 
after himself.’+ Of these assertions, on the contrary, there is not a 
particle of proof. Moreover, it was ill-advised to ignore Udaya- 
ditya’s filial relation to Bhoja,j—a thing beyond dispute,—out of 
deference to the indications of an inscription which, even’ as it stands 
printed, should’carry, to any properly sceptical mind, internal evi- 
dence of its worthlesgness. 

Devas'akti and the nine following princes of the Professor's series 
are included among the kings of Malava, without the slightest reason 
that can endure investigation. In continuation of the passage 
quoted in the last paragraph, where mention is made of Udayapura 
and Udayidditya, we read: “ Whether King Devas‘akti, who is first 
named in the inscription from that city, was his immediate successor, 
ean neither be affirmed nor denied.” The inscription referred to is 
on copper; and the supposition, on which the Professor's reasoning 
hereabouts is mainly grounded, that it came from Udayapura, is a 
fiction of carelessness that may indeed excite surprize. A foot-note 
will render this sufficiently patent.t 

With regard to Mahendrapila, Karmachandra, and Vijaydnanda, 
it is well to suspend decision, Much better warrant than that of the 
Ayin-i-Akbari§, is requisite as an inducement for prudence to deal 


* Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VII., pp. 34, 35. 

+ Indiache Alterthumskunde, Vol. III., p. 827- 

+ See this Journal, for 1848, pp. 68 —72. The contribution occupying those pages 
is headed “ Inscription from the Vijaya Mandir, Udayapar, &c." Two inserip- 
tions are treated of, the first pt Whish, a hymn tothe sun, is expressly stated to be 
“from the Vijaya Mandir at Udayapdr;"’ While no clue is given to the source 
whence the second was obtuined, that in which are the vuames of Devas‘akti, &c. 
In the Index to our Journal, published in 1856, we are informed, at p. 205, that 
from what locality it came is ‘‘ not known.” Its translator was Babu Rajen- 
dralal Mitra, who likewise compiled the Index. ‘The donor,” says the Baba, 
‘« ix evidently a scion of the well-known Pala dynasty @f Gaur: a conclusion 
which must be abandoned. 

Viniyakopala, o lineal descendant of Devas‘akti, at a time not ascertained, 
bestowed, by grant, a village near Benares on one Bhatta Bhullaka. Vinayaka- 
pals is signalized as proprietor of numerous vessels. He must, then, have 
dwelt in the vicinity of some river, or, at least, have had one under his authority. 
His capital was Mahodaya; a fact which all previous investigators have most 
unaceountably overlooked. Mahodaya is o name of Kanyakubja, or Kanoj. See 
the Haima-kos' a, | 30. 

purpose to retarn, on a future occasion, to the subject here glanced at. 
ondon edition of the English translation, Vol. IL., pp. 49, 50. 
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with them after the manner of the German antiquary. No credit is 
to be placed in the date he has appointed for them, rin the two 
dates given just before. 


A laudable soundness of judgment has been*exercised in respect of 
the succession of Nos. 14—18.* Yet there is no foundation, beyond 
risk of challenge, for the belief, that any of them but Bhoja domi- 
nated over Malava; and his domination seems to have embraced but 
a part of that country. 

So long as no better guarantee is producible than the careless com- 
pilation of Abulfazl, for the positions, that Bhgja had ason Jaya- 


chandra, and that Jayachandra was a king, he may confidently be 
accounted mythical.t 
Beginning with Bhoja, one line of princes who have ruled in 
Malava will now be enumerated, together with the known regnal 
years of each member of 16. 
I. Bhoja. A. D. 1042.F 


® Good use has here been made of the Nagpoor inseription,—roferred to in 
the second note to this paper,—which Professor Lassen has reedited and re- 
translated from a copy in facsimile. I haw: no access to the fruit of his research- 
es on it, and must, therefore, take upon trust his Munja and Sinharaja as uncle 
and father of Bhoja. In the balance against a genuine inscription, the combined 
weight of the Bhoja-charitra and DBhoja-prabandha is us nothing. Now that 
we have Sinharaja, we may dismiss Sindhula as a mere invention. Nor need 
we be detefred from this measure by Colonel ‘Tod's assertion, that Sindhula is 
read on marble at Madhukurgarh. For a parallal to the Colonel, in consistency of 
uncriticalness, and so in credulity, we should have to go to the Hindus them- 
selves ; and we are scarcely called upon to hesitate in presuming, that he altered 
the reading of his inscription into conformity with the silly romances to which 
he so ensily accorded credence, See the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Sovi- 
ety, Vol. 1., p. 226. ! 

+ See the Indische Allerthumskunde, Vol. ILL, p. $55 ; and the Ayin-i-Akbari, 


Vol, II., p. 46. o 

tT Seo Golebrooke's Miscellancouf Essays, Vol. IT., p. 462. 

“The Marwadi translation of the Sinkdsana-dwatrias’até—if such an authority 
be worth anything—represents Bhoja to have been reigning mm Samveat 1066, or 
A. D. 1009. With greater probability, Bhoja is found spoken of as contem- 
porary with Karna of Chedi, against whom Bhima Deva waged war between 
"A. DD. 1022 and 1072. Bds-mdld, Vol. 1., pp. 83 and 90." Vdsavadaita, Pre- 

e, p. 50. ; : . 
ar Golebrooke's eatimation, the story that Bhoja was predicted to be king for 
fifty-five years, seven months, and five days, not improbably “ is grounded 


_— a true tradition, that eventually such was the duration” of his reign. 


ctions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I., p. 228. 4 
Bhoja’s ancestdra wane certainly regal ; but they cannot be positively assigned 


eo 38 the Réja-mértanda, Bhoja of Dhara is entitled, by its author, Rayaran- 


The verses said to have been reported to Munja,—when he supposed that Bhoja 
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II. Udaydditya, son of B.* 


6 
nee been put to death in pursuance of his orders,—as his victim’s laat words, are 
GSC ¢ 
* ~ ~ 
alaiat 4 awtata: Baas RCyat Wa: 
~ ms = 
SAV Hees fachea: Wiss Sura: | 
a =a Sista afafecawaag gram waimaa 
* =~ = - ~ 
. SAAS BH Tal aqua aay war wreifa ib 

“King Méndhatri, the ornament of the golden age, has passed away: and 
where, foo, is tlre slayer of Das’isya, Rama, who threw a bridge over Maho- 
dadhi, the southern sea? All other monarchs, likewise, that have flourished, 
Yudhishtbira and tho sest, where are they? None of these did the earth accom- 
pany: 4ué I imagine that it will accompany thee.’’ 

These lines are wrought into the Bhoja-prabandhka, An earlier work in which 
they occur is the S‘déragadhara-paddhati, written in A. D. 1363. There they 
appear o5 an anonymous extract. Their substance, as given by Abulfazi, ac- 
“cect, to the version of Mr. Gladwin, is: ** What kind of man art thou, who, 
from the darkness of thy soul, stainest thy hands with the flood of the innocent! 
No monarch hath carried with him, at his death, either kingdom or treasure; 
but you suppose that your reign is to be immortal, and that you will experience 
nothing but happiness.” Ayin-i-Akbari, Vol. IL, p. 46. This is, indeed, free 
handling with a witness. 

Largely as the vogue has prevailed of placing reliance on the Bhoja-prabandha, 
it is strange that any person imbued with the smallest spirit of criticisms can 
avoid to class it, for all historical purposes, with such vouchers as the Letters 
of Phalaris and the Book of Judith. Now that its age is settled, there will 
henceforth be less apology than ever’ for deeming it other than a collection of 
silly legends. Speaking of its author, Dr. Aufrecht says: “ De Balldlae setate 
huec comperi, Filium Ranganitham, nepotem Vis‘wardpam habuit, qui astro- 
nomi seculo septimo decimo ineunte vixerunt. Ipse, igitur, exeunte seculo 
sexto decimo floruit."" Catalogus Cod. Manuscript., Sanscrit., Pars. Ia p. 151. 

It is of very slight importance that Colonel ‘lod refers tho Bhoja-charitra to 
Rajavallabha, disciple of Mahitilaka Sdri, a Jaina, and adds: “ Heis also the 
author of the Bhoja-prabandha, When and where he wrote, though not speci- 
fied, may be presumed to have been at Dhaéranagari, while Raja Bhoja waa still 
alive.” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 219. On this 
there is the following annotation by Colebrooke: “ The epigraph of the Bhoja- 
prabandha, according to most copies of it, names Ballaéla as the author, But, in 
some copica, the name of Vallabha appears. Mr. Wilson considers both to 
have been by several centuries posterior @o Rajaé Bhoja.” Again: ** Tt is not 
altogether likely that the Shoja-charitra and Bhoja-prabandha should have 
been works of the same author. The discrepancies are too great to have come 
from the same pen." 

Colonel Tod's informant, it is reasonable to conjecture, wos a Jaina; and the 
Jainas are unecrupulously given to arrogating aa their evn, persons and things 
, to which they have no good right. Vikramaditya, if we are to believe them, 

was of their communion ; and so was Bhoja. Nor do they stop here. One of 

their claims, in particular, is of the absurdest. Malayagiri, in his gloss on the 

Nandi-stifra, declares that Muhavira wrote the Vedas. To bear out this de- 

claration, he cites, ridiculously enough, the ensuing invocatory verse, as from the 
_ grammar of S’ékatayana, or else from its author's exposition of his text; 


aaicaaa wifawenste waaeure | 
-_* In one inscription, that from Nagpoor, Udaydditya is literally called son of 
oja; and in another, which also was accessible to Professor Lassen, the lan- 
pmarking their relationship is such os to preclude all misgiving. 
; 2D 






ey 
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TIl. Naravarman, son of U. A. D. 1104—1133.* « 
IV. Yas’ovarman, son of N. <A. D. 1133—1143.¢ 
V. Jayavarman, son of Y.t 
VI. Vindhyavarman, son of J. = 


Udayaditya was, very likely, in power in A. D. 1059, however reluctantly we 
receive the word of such as Sagaravarman, or his historicaster. See a previous 


*Sce the Jofirnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
VIL, pp. 259—256; and Colebrovke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 11., p. 303, 
sixteenth foot-note. ) . 

In the Madhukargaorh inscription, Naravarman's date answers to A. D. 1107. 

Naravarman had a younger brother Lakshmidhara. In one place he is awk- 
wardly called, from prosodial exigency, S‘rilakshma Deva; the word Deva 
being an affix of respect. Professor Eassen puts S‘rilakshimi. But this breaks 
the measure, Besides, S‘rilakshmi, with Deva after it, cannot denominate a 
man, unless the additional word be taken as component part of a compound 
with which it ends, in the sense of Vishnu. Then, to avoid tautology, the 5’ri 
is to be regarded as honorific ; and wo get, as the residuum, Lakshmideva, See 
the Indische Allerthumskunde, Vol. 111, p. 824, 858. 

What I wrote in the Preface to the Pasavradatté, p. 50, is here corrected, 

+ Had Yas‘ovarman not been living in A. D. 1143, his younger son, who was 
not king, would surely have named, in a formal instrument of grant, Jayavar- 
man, successor to their father. See Colebrooke’s Miscellancous Essays, Vol. 
IL., pp. 299, &c. 

Tt Of Yas’ovarmau's two sons, Lakshmivarman and Jayavarman, we ore 
not informed, in so many words, whjch was the elder. If Lakshmivar- 
man was 50, his death may have taken place before his father’s, and must 
have taken place during the nonage of his son Haris’chandra, On this 
view, Jsyavarman, whom Haris‘chandra followed, acted os regent on behalf 
of his nephew, but using all the formulas of a king holding in his own right, 
Otherwise, Jet it be that Jayavarman waa acnior, and dicd chidless, after adopt- 
ing Haris‘chandra, Either opinion might seem to be assisted by Haris’chandra’s 
language about himself. Premising his ancestors, while he passes over his father, 
he mentions his uncle, and adds, of himself: GaeAral WAARHL: VHS - 


faarrtuqe:. In other words, he acknowledges that he had “ obtained his 
supreme rank by favour of that most worshipful ruler.” But, despite of the 
phrase ‘supreme rank,’ he does not by any means unequivocally pretend to 
kingship. Both at the end of the deed from which those words are taken, and 
in the body of it, he styles himself only mahdkutndya, * great prince :’ and so 
he styles his father as well Applifl to the father, wahdkumdra cannot imply 
that he was casar, but did not survive to enjoy actual possession of the throne. 
Tf cldest son of a*king, he would, in any case, have been designated as erat 
Tt is to the younger rons of a sovereign, and to their sons, it should appear, that 
the title of nahékuméra, is restricted, ; 

Should this hypothesiwbe untenable, there may have been o third brother, 
Ajeyavarman, between Jayavarman and Lakshmivarman. Then, Haris’chandra, 

adopted by Jayavarman, must ia time have become head of the state; or, if 
he did not, still the monarchy should have continued in the succession of Jaya- 
varman, through adoption, or otherwise: and so we find room for Vindhyavar- 
man. 













ime a Javavarinan—misealled Ajoyavarman—have a son in his old 
aiiene testo de who stepped into a heal of the disappointed Haris’- 


which ene we nowhere find but in some indifferent vorsos, is a mistake of 


3 
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VIl. Subhkatavarman, son of V.* 
VILL. Arpina,son of 5. A. D. 1210—1215. 
Devapala, nominally a Raja, if not really one, was reigning at 
Dhara in A. D. 135%... His ancestors’ names have not transpired.t 
Vakpatiraja, mentioned in the following inscription, was cousin 
german to Bhoja of Dhara. Their life-times most probably osculat- 
ed.- The former, who dwelt at Ujjayini, appears as an independent 
potentate ; and there its no cause for thinking that he was not so.ft 


INSCRIPTION. 

aU Sago leamafaargarHr wea- 

Auaaraig ate aledr au Sfeaaraar: | 

arautgtcarmatiaatear: aeatcattasare 

al: snwasicaawsaa: Baife gana a: ie 

am wajtacaeat a afed aa argsfad ae 

aret aaa fasia arhracdiada wit waa | 

asutenmiaraaucaiad assaf 

ag Ciutfatwlat Fees AST: ag RI 

QLANTIL AA SLC SHA ES MET SS Ts S- 

AUCH C AA SCM UTA ae sla fale eS aaTsT TMT - 
AUCAN TIL AHA SILA LIA LA EMS AS SI ar- 
VLAN SOKA ICT FUCA ILA We SAS AT Ta Ss aT eI ha- 


ienorance, on the part of the poctaster, for Jayavarman, or else a liberty such as 

an unskillul practitioner might not scruple at, ifin metrical distress : for the two 

names are hurdly interchangeable. Yet Professor Lassen here encounters no 
ie lt . . 

veee this Journal, for 1836, pp. 377 etc. ;g@nd for 1538, pp. 736 etc.: also Cole- 

brooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 11., pp. 297 ctc. 

The above is in supersession of a note in the Journal of the American Ori:ntal 
Society, Vol. VII., pp. 35—37. Since writing that note, I have been able 
to consult the plates containing Haris’chandra’s grant, the date of which is A. V. 

wv A. D. 1179. : 
sr ba Oe I have remarked elsowhere, between Vinflbyavarman and Subhata- 
varman a King “ Amushyéyana” is interposed by Mr. W ilkinson, who mistakes 
an epithet fora proper name. This and several other misinterpretations are 
copied, without correction, by Mr, A. K, Forbes, in his Rds-mdild, Vol. 1., pp. 


ppm ana is the adjective of amushydyana, ‘son of spmebody,’ an hidal- 
go, a cupatrid, 


+ See my paper on an inscription where he is spoken of, in this Journal, for 
1859, pp, 1—8. 
7 rofess 


or Lassen is of a different opinion, IJndische diterthumskunde, Vol. 


‘Til, pp. 84), 842. 


2p2 
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BAA STH aI AU a Hs a BANAL Hela HUA Ala- 
Aas NeHuwaMNaawn nenaalaaafafat® stawi fete 
fuunfeatalal FSTe BRING BAMCIAVAA AqWaAre- 
cra ufaarfeusfaasaucieta Fruafa | 

wa @ dfafea aur aseisananifacrerer: qaai feta 
SALAM HAE Uae fete fafelearanna ta 
aalaat St Hater aut ufaafesrrt US BAST AAT AUT 


* On the tablet the vowel is long. A couple of mfstakes below, equally 
unimportant, have been corrected silently ; and -gq@fwyeye has been exchanged for 
-zaatae 

+ The ditch of Chikhillika is qualified by a term which, in an unpublished in- 
scription from Gwalior, stands, in the feminine, as safka, before vdsanikd and 
before eff{hi. Was satkd a mediacvalism for sat? The common Sanskrit of a 
thousand years ago was not a little singular. 

Akshapanimikd, palikd, weafaka, and sdva are met with in the same record. 
The second, now palé, or pari, isa large ladle. Ucafaka may have denoted a 
particular ceas. Sava, deprived of its final vowel, is one of the forms, still current, 
ofa word meaning, among other things, a dry-grocer. It is usually supposed—but 
it is not clear why—to be a corruption of sadiu. Can it be that a proper name has 
herein become the appellation of a class? A trader named Sadhu is eulogized in 
the Satyd-ndrdyanakathd, a book of universal prevalence in this part of India. 
I extract the thirty-first stanza of its secon{l chapter : 

suist aufganta aati sryaaiicara | 
Saal Sarl ya STAs Theres | 

Every blirfd beggar is now known as Siirdés; and every one-eyed man, in these 

ss Holkar, from the monoculous Maratha chieftain of that name. 

t A blunder for fefar ; and it is repeated a little further on. Several other, 
even grosser, errors, evincing that V4kpatiraja’s conveyancer was but an indit- 
ferent clerk, will be noticed by the observant reader. 

Tho fastidious respect for the laws of Panini which is illustrated by the 
following couplet, taken from the Saraswatt-.kan{hdbharane, had no doubt be- 
come obsolete long before the tenth century. If oral tradition be trustworthy, 
the interlocutors in the stanza were a king anda pooy Brahman who was car- 









“ Your shoulder must pein you, 

so much as Your Majesty's bddhati d : 
Bédhate would have suited the critical pauper better. But he came into the 

world too soon to fit : 






of “ the first : 
A couple of specimens of eaters red vicious Sanskrit are subjoined as a novelty, 
They were taken down as dictated by an intelligent Pandit who thoroneny see 


ciated their badness, That they are strictly metrical is no argument of 
being the composition of a clever ¥ for to Hindus in general prosody seems 
to come by nature, And, again, their syntax o be obviously mended, here 
and there, without prejudice to lo shorts, It is most probable that they 
are the sober effusions of aspiring ignorance. 












— 
~~ 
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afauwi fear stfunrataqdtdaater wa wqeratZras- 
faafhscdtaureatandamesiea HRueamaaewi 4- 
fasaudfa =stagerfaviaaiataa: fraasnafa ara 
WLGENA HINA Hardlufsawe Haerewaisaeai |SzT | 
armtanatas sautfunea 
arqraarsaucr faaaara: | 
WaTMAaaaataeaar acrat 
Wa: SUT WAST VEAIHATs I 2 
wamalcamiaeciulctaat faa | 
Mia FA <ewal WSTAIT: UE WTA I 2 I 

tfa sua faanxt aanafacaraaaeutetafeadqsr: e- 
Mazonsafanaciwas: weeaargn* afecmaia- 
ain: arufeac: aareraaaatisfewafafiara yraz- 
famuuniat siafasimematas =saeae-araaia =tufa- 
aufwaaaad arafqsicimas qwanifHeaasesuaagt- 


° 
 Stasanre fare fer farvthard faermafa | 
SIMaGaTHa se Bae Sasi || 
axarenemai wat @rfeuract | 
Tealeqqceia aa we feaewTH! 
“Tf one sees S‘iva in the morning, thesins of the night are atoned; if at 
noon, the sins committed since one's birth ; if in the evening, the sins accumulated 


during seven births. As of bestowing away gold in bulk as great as Meru, 
and billions of kine and fifty millions of horses, is the merit of beholding S’iva.” 


> = f ~ . » ss ~ aud 

AIAG A ASAI S Cig TTS ATSIC TG | 

. =~ => . | 

RASC AA Cale waa Hala: WAH 

wae Bad GaSe See Tee II 

“ First, the god’s birth from the womb of Devaki ; his nurture in the house 
of the neatherd; his taking the life of the illusomy Patena; his lifting up 
Govardhana; his killing Kansa; hia slaying the Kauravas and others; his pro- 


tection of the sons of Kunti;: this is, in essence, the Bhdgavata, the nectar of 
the sports of the blessed Krishna, as set forth in the Purana.” 


® The visarga has been supplied. - 
+ Corrected from -qaa: fre. . 


I do not know tho meaning of this epithet. It is more than likely that the 
Sanskrit is depraved. . 


§ An emendation of -q*7HTY. 
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ae GRnimafataaaars Goat waa Wea ai ufa- 
uit<a:™ | 
xfa wet afaafasangaar ifaarsHaaRierTc hex. 
wifeai adararaanfauaayer aa RISH | HHUA ) 
aati daa was @aNMeUAcaActy wrtaaire farc- 
WACUYAIS A SAAAA AT: qIaa1ae | 
Sh FT | 
asfudaur vat crafer: aeaarfefi: | 
qa aa UST fae Ta AST ATH IY 
atite att Ter qTee 
araifa warden ware | 
faaraarautaattfa ata 
il ATH BTU! VaLITS1G It < tt 
BRP TMA_ TCA RT 
qa cMaPHcaaaateaaa | 
qeqreants alate cyeaal 
ala We Veaw:ufeqiaa FT | OF 
Barrara wifes: uifyaare 
“aaT HAT avad <1HHz: | 
eranaise qHaqzuiai 
are ATS UTaAaT wate: ii <= i 
sfa aaaecarafecarat 
Faaaatara aqesitad wr, 
aaatacaerea a Tel 
a fe waa: voatdat fae: ii € i 
eta | & yoRr winaeafte V8 | 
SAA MRSA S| 
aeaisa slaraufaciaeaa \ 
* In the original is ufaaifeat. 
+ Ihave inserted the q of Taw. a 
I On the plate, instead of the anuswdra over the ay in this name, there is 
be: ae ae isa es of the second plate is an ongraving of Garuda 
holding a snake in his hand. 

















‘= | en Bi 
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“ TRANSLATION. 

1. May the deep hue of the hard throat of S‘rikantha—a hue 
as of the smoke associated with the fire of the poison of strepitant® 
snakes ; resembling Sainhikeya, when in contact with the horns of 
the resplendent moon adorning S’iva’s head; and exhibiting the 
beauty of musk, when lying shadowed on the tremulous cheeks of 
Girgji—conduce to your well-being. 

2. May the person of the foe of Mura, pining because of severance 
from Radha, and unquiet,—which derived no pleasure from the moon. 
of Lakshmi’s countenance; which was unrefreshed by the waters of 
the sea, uncomforted by the lotos in the reservoir of his own navel, 
and uncheered by the sweet efflations from the thousand hoods of 
the serpent S’esha—protect you. 

* * * + * 7 . * 

3. <As of the rack is the /ransient wantoning of kingship. Sweet 
but till its disappearance, on serutiny, is the fruition of worldly de- 
lights. Like a water-drop on the point of a spear of grass is the 
vital breath of men. Ah! virtue is one’s only friend on the journey 
of the other world. 

4. Of those who, having "achieved prosperity,—of which the 
abode is the rim at the top of the wheel of the revolving world, — 
practise not liberality, the sole requital is remorse.t 

* * ae * ” * = ** 

5.° By numerous kings, Sagara and others, the earth has been 
enjoyed. Whosesoever, for protection, at any time has been the soil, 
his, meanwhile, in participation, has been the fruit of the merit re- 
dounding from the original bestowment thereof-t 

G. The grants—a source of mery, wealth, and distinction—once 
conferred, here on earth, by kings, rank with the reliques of sacrifices 


* * To thunder’ is the only sense believed to be attached, in classical Sanskrit, 
to the verb sphury. te 

+ Colebrocke, as I have elezewhere remarked, from misreading two characters 
in the first verse of this couplet, errs iu explaining it, See his Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. IL., pp. 308, 309 ; and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. VIL., p. 46. 

Tt Just ‘before this stanza, and serving to elucidate it, is the following sen- 
tence: “ Moreover, knowing this recompence, merit, to be tommon, the comin 
occupants of our title, born in our line, or strangers, should admit and uphol 

this virtuous donation by us assigned.” : 

Dharmddaya, ‘ virtuous donation,’ is a curious neoterism for dharma-ddna, 
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and with vomitings. What right man, pray, would take them 
again ?* e 

7. By those who recite the traditionary munificence of our family, 
and by others, may this gift be approved. Donatfon, and preservation 
of the fame of others, one’s predecessors, are the fruit of fortune, 
inconstant as lightning, or as the water-bubble.+ 

8S. Again and again does Rimabhadra thus sue to all these and to 
future mighty*kings: ‘ Universal to princes is this bridge of virtue, 
safeguard, and to be conserved, by you, in successive ages.’ 

9. When, therefore, men consider, that riches and human life are as 
uncertain as a bead of water on the petal of a lotos, and when they 
understand all this which has been propounded, of a truth it behoves 
them not to annul the repute of others.t 

Saugor, May 30th, 1861. 


* For a relative note, see this Journal, for 1858, pp. 238 seqq. 

Tt Misled by indistinct engraving, Colebrooke has made sad work of these 
lines. Seo his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IL., pp. 311, 313. He really had be- 
fore him, no question, the same reading a5 mine, with the sole exception of 
calaya for salila, 


Colebrooke has: “ This donation ought-to be approved by those who ex- 
emplify the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. The flash of light- 
ning from Lakshmi swoln with the rain drop, is gilt; and the fruit is preserva- 
tion of another's fame.” Taking Gerece to signify ‘ exemplifying’ is very 
natural for ong off one’s guard. The verb being understood in one of its accepta- 
tions, the force of Gere ce is * bringing asan example.’ * To follow an example, 
is expressed thus: GaWissqce HASTHLIA, OF CVCUASAIC VHSA 
zurc. The idea of * setting an example’ is rarely worded, by the Hindus, 
otherwise than periphrastically. Yet here is an exception, in a couplet quoted in 
the Kdeya-prakds'a, p. 150: 

jearefy sfaqae afe wayne 

grave afe swaa a weraiy era! 

maqete aafe foufaatestta 

waite fea vafeat qaernaa | 

- 
, 3 to lose one’s manhood, or had to descend, or had to 

Spe eget Feerelie while making the endeavour, atill one should not refuse 
to rescuc the world. An example in point has been exhibited by o certain 


; perso i. Ouy Pishnw. 4 . 
preeminent | pede admirable Colebrooke, though all but unrivalled on the 
; Fee gbonaay, tise Soon antes, and at the cost of the measure, the Pushpitd- 
TiiSinds * Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I1., pp. 311 and 313, with two foot- 
notes P and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VII., p. 45, notes 


47 and 48. ; 
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A few notes on Antiquities near Jubbulpoor.— By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Yue. (Bengal Engineers.) 


These notes have little substance, but notes of this kind often 
chance to supply a missing link in researches, and therefore they 
may be worth recording. When about to travel to J ubbulpoor with 
the Governor-General’s Camp in December 1860, I asked Col. Cunning- 
ham if he could tell me of any antiquities on our line of march. He 
mentioned that there was a temple at Teoree on the Nursingpoor 
road ~nd desired me to obtain certain particulars about it. 

At Jubbulpoor I could not learn anything distinct about the 
remains indicated by Col. Cunningham, but on my return from a 
visit to the gorge of the Nerbudda above Bheraghat called “ the 
Marble Rocks,” I went in search of them, accompanied by my friend 
Mr. A. B. Sampson. The village is called in the Revenue Survey 
maps Tewar—by the people Teér.* In looking for ruins our atten- 
tion was drawn to a stony eminence, about half a mile west of the 
village, to which we at once made our way. 

It was swarming with labourers engaged in excavating and cutting 
stone for the Nurbudda bridge of the G. I. P. Railway, and the first 
impression was that it was a natural quarry. This impression was 
dispelled as soon as we mounted from the foot of the knoll “and en- 
tered the excavations. The stones were being taken from a site in 
which they had been built together, but for what purpose it was im- 
possible to say. On the side of the excavation fifteen to eighteen 
courses were visible of large blocks of roughly squared sandstone, from 
10 inches to 18 inches and even 2 feet ig thickness, and many of them 
exceeding 3 and even 4 feet in length. The bottom of the excavation 
also remained paved with such blocks, all as closely set as the material 
allowed, but without mortar. 

Furthgr inspection showed amid the masonry”a number of stones 
with architectural sculpture on them which must have belonged to 
some previous building. Some of the stones also had marks of hav- 
ing been cramped with iron. In some places between two courses of 
sandstone blocks was interposed a course of large slabs of micaceous 
shale, as if to improve the bond. 


 # It is between the 6th and 7th milestones from Jubbulpoor., 
25 
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The height of the knoll was (I should judge) scareely short of 6O 
feet,—its diameter, beforé it was enlarged by the ejectson of rubbish 
from the late excavations, about 250. The excavations were carried 
in a gully nearly all round the centre of the &noll, at a height of 
12 or 15 feet above the ground, and leaving a'solid centre of nearly 
100 feet in diameter, so that the section was something like the 
sketch Fig. 1. Every part of this excavation disclosed masonry Such 
as I have Gescribed, so that the building must have had a diameter 
of something more than 100 feet, whatever it was. * 

This mound is called by the people Karanbel, They told us that 
there was formerly a temple on the top, the stones of which were 
removed by a certain Nicholson Sahib to build a bridge. 

Whether this was the temple of which Col. Cunningham had heard: 
I cannot say. But evidently such a structure as these excavated re- 
mains indicate could scarcely have been the mere base of a Hindu tem- 
ple. I do not know what it could have been except a Buddhist Tope. 
Mr. Preston the district Engineer of the G. I. P. Railway did not 
regard it as a building properly speaking at all, but as a pile of stones 
which had been gathered together for the purposes of building, 
This seems to me out of the question. The stones are durlé beyoud 
doubt. 

if I am right in my conjecture of its original purpose, some of 
these stones will have had a curious history. 

They have first formed part of the primitive building, the sculp- 
tured remains of which have been built into this mass of masonry ; 

They have then been piled into a Buddhist Dagoba; 

Next they have afforded material for a Hindoo temple ; 

And, lastly, they are beinggquarried and lrewn for a Railway bridge 
over that “ancient river” the Nerbudda. 

What shall be their next destination, who shall guess ? 

This place has ocdenthy been the site of a great mass of Okage 
probably of a great tity. 

There are several other mounds adjoining, which have i the 
sites of extensive buildings. On one of these to the 8, of Karanbel 
are traceable the foundations of an extensive edifice by the excava- 
tions which have been made to get out the stone. 

Another mound to the westward of Karanbel is for 300 yards (and 
1 know not how much further) covered with fragments of building 
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stone, very mfiny exhibiting the remains of architectural sculpture. 
Near the base of each of these mounds is the pit of a large and 
deep éaolee, the stones of which have been removed. 

Between Karanbel and the village of Tewar is a fine ancient well | 
10 feet in diameter, built with squared and radiated blocks of sand- 
stone, without mortar, and with layers at intervals of micaceous 
schist as noted above. Near this well are the remains of several 
buildings, perhaps ¢opes, from which stones have been removed. On 
one block about 4 feet long I found the sculpture represented in fig. 2, 
presenting a modification of the grinning head which is found in so 
many ancient buildings of India, Burma and Java. 

These remains, and the great mound in particular, are said by the 
people to have been used as quarries for the neighbourhood, includ- 
ing Jubbulpoor, for ages. 

A Mussulman fakir whom I met at Muddun Mahal*® told me some 
rather pointless legends about the Ranee Dhurgowtee to whom he 
ascribed both that edifice and Karanbel.+ 

The latter he said was a very lofty building at the top of 
which there was kept burning through the night a great caldron full 
of dinowla (cotton seed) steeped in oil, so as to lighten all the country 
round, This and other indications of arrogance on the part of Queen 
Dhurgowtee involved her in war with the “ Badshah ; and a trai- 


® A curious old Hindoo pavilion, built on the summit of two enormous 
crane boulders at the top of the hills over the ancient city of Gurha near Jub- 
ulpoor, 
iit In the time of Akbar—the celebrated Dhurgoutee, the queen of Gurha 
Muncdula, whose reign extended over the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and 
the greater part of Berar, was a daughter of the reigning Chundale prince of” 
Malhoba,. e condescendtd to give bis gaughter only on condition that the 
Gond prince who demanded her should, to save his character, come with an 
army of 50,000 men to take her. He did so, and “nothing loth,” Dhurgoutee 
departed to reign over a country where her name is now more reveredthan that 
of any other sovereign it has ever had. Ste was killed about 250 years ago, about 
2 miles from Jubbulpoor, while gallantly leading on her troops in their third and 
pa attempt to stem the torrent of Mahomedan invasfon, er tomb is still to be 
seen where she fell, in a narrow defile between two hills ; and a pair of large rounded 
stones which stand near are according to popular belief her royal drums turned 
into stone, which in the dead of the night are still heard resounding through the 
woods and calling the spirite of her warriors from their thousand graves around 
her. The travellers who pass this solitary spot, respectfujly place upon the 
tomb the prettiest specimen they can find of the crystals which abound in the 
neighbourhood ; and with #0 much of kindly fecling had the history of Dhur- 
goutee inspired me, that [could not resist the temptation of adding one to the 
umber, when I visited her tomb some sixteen years ago." Sleeman's Rambles 
and Recollections p. 245. 


; ‘ Z2=E2 
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torous servant revealed to the Badshah the secret of tHe construction 
of Karanbel. It was poised by curious art on a globe of’ a few inches 
in diameter; and a small force properly applied served to bring it 
down in utter ruin. 

This shows that the native imagination has been struck, as we 
were very much struck, by the entire ruin and obliteration of form — 
“the line of confusion and the stones of emptiness.” t 

On the edge of the mound to the westward mentioned above, on 
the slope descending to a large ravine, are the remains of two small 
temples of very ancient appearance; they have teen entirely com- 
posed of sandstone. The smaller has been a simple colonnaded roof 
with a portico round. The larger is of the same character but more 
complex, and I did not ascertain its exact plan.* This latter has 
never been completed. Some of the columns are complete and boldly 
earved, showing with great distinctness as one of their features a 
Greek urn, which more or less disguised appears often to enter into 
the members of ancient Indian columns. In others the capital only, 
or the capital with some additional portion of the decorated mem- 
bers of the pillar, rests on blocks of stone squared and accurately 
fitted, but which never have received their ornamental sculpture. 


. This is an example of the ancient Indian practice of sculpturing 


ornament after the erection of the building. | 

Both appear to have been Jain. We found about them, partially 
buried, very fine carved images about half the size of life, represent- 
ing the Buddha-like figure which appears to be commonly found in 
Jain temples. The hair and face are those of Buddha, and so is the 
‘attitude, except that the hands rest symmetrically on the lap with 
the palms up. There is a quatr®foil on the breast, and a chatta over 
the head. Figures of worshipping elephants and devotees frame the 
figure. On my description Lord Canning commissioned Major 
Erskine to have these gent to Calcutta, Where they were they would 
soon have been destroyed. One of them had been smashed quite 
recently, apparently in pure mischief. 


About two miles from this place are the celebrated marble rocks of 
i the Nerbudda, where the river has forced a narrow passage through 
34 the nearly vertical marble strata, deserting apparently a more ancient 
4 channel to the north. On a hill in the island formed by these is a 
ai —: . ® See Fig. 3. 
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staircase ascefiding to a temple of Shiva under the name of Gouri 
Shunkur. The temple is paltry and modern, but it is surrounded by a 
circular detached colonnade looking inwards, which if not itself an- 
cient has apparently been built up of very ancient remains. This 
colonnade contains a great number of female figures more or less 
broken and defaced, some young and plump, others emaciated by aus- 
terities. They are called the 64 Jognees. 

At Bhera Ghat below we saw the body of one of the Gosains 
belonging to this establishment brought down for commission to the 
waters of the Nerbudda. He was just dead, and had almost the 
appearance of life. The head and neck were decked with yellow 
flowers. The body was carefully placed in the Buddha-like attitude 
of the images described above and tied up in a sheet, with a gourd of 
water, food, a pipe for smoking ganja, and a small wooden hoe. 

About 14 mile further east, and above a perpendicular fall in the 
Nerbudda, were seen on the high bank shapeless remains of stone- 
buildings which might have been anything, having become mere 
overgrown mounds. In one a square chamber was discernible. Still 
further, near the village of Gppalpoor and not far from Lamhata 
Ghat, are several Hindoo temples of old character with low pyramidal 
roofs, but nothing very interesting in the architecture. A larger 
building, now abandoned, has apparently been erected after Mahome- 
dan ideas. It is a square, with a very handsome ribbed dome of a 
beautiful elliptical form, quite different from the ordinary Mahome- 
dan dome, in excellent stone work, and probably 20 or 25 feet in diame- 
ter, resting on walls not more than 2} feet thick, and as yet quite 
sound, though the peepyl trees have taken root and will soon bring 
it to ruin. I apprehend it was Hinaoo in spite of its form. 

February 2nd, 1861. 
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Note on the Rain-Fall in the Basin of the River Mahanaddy and the 
Floods consequent thereupon.— By Captain J.C. Hanuts, Bengal 
Engineers. . 

COMMUNICATED by Contonen Barry SMItnh. 


From any good Map of India it is easy to trace a general boundgny 
line of the Basin of the M ahanuddy and having done so I find (from 
weighment of thick paper—cut to the required form) that it encloses 
an area of exactly 50,000 square miles made up of parts as follows :— 

Square Miles. 
Area of main Body of Basin ..................... 40,000 
Fass OCOR PIISR oc cect ces caret 3,750 
Sn i ee ee a ee 6,250 





Boe apt) ROUME: AYOR Sic ccs wares cies hoo ok eres 50,000 
er again the area of the whole basin may be (roughly) divided into 
portions as below, the areas of which I shall have occasion to speak 
of separately, by and bye; > 
Square Miles. 
Area a EL ED Nt pi pc ee 45,000 


fa 3h Sur) Wen cup ORR Wee ewe tne vaneds ceo sue cee 5,000 





60,000 





Accepting the above as the area of the Mahanuddy Basin, I pur- 
pose considering here, first, whether the basin has any peculiarity 
either of size, form, position, ow otherwise, which is pre-eminently 
calculated to produce excessive flood volume in the Mahanuddy ; 
secondly, whether theoretical calculations of flood volume, based on 
“area of basin rainfall,” &c., &c., are corroborative or otherwise, of the 
calculations based on “ sectional area,” “slope of bed,” &c., &e., which 
have been previously made by me. 

In respect of the first point offered for consideration, it appears 
above that the body of the basin has a mean diameter of 225 
miles ; that its centre is but 200 miles from the sea and its fur- 
thest limit little more than 300 miles from the same ; so that the 


size of the basin is such, that but a very moderately wide-spreading 


7 
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rain storm is required to ensure rain falling on every square inch of 
its area simwltancously ; again, the form of the basin is that of an 
extremely round and compact body with a narrow neck and bell-shaped 
mouth ; than whicl? form it is difficult to conceive one (short of a 
geometrically perfect one) more calculated to empty itself rapidly— 
and it appears lastly, that the position is one of very close proximity 
td the sea, the source of rain clouds, With these pre-eminent quali- 
fications for filling and rapidly emptying itself, engenfered by form 
and position with its size being so limited as to leave no doubt but 
that a large rain storm may at once and the same time fall upon 
every square inch of the basin, with steep and densely wooded moun- 
tains encircling it, and with steep rocky slopes covering its area, I 
think it must be allowed that the Mahanuddy Basin is pre-eminently 
calculated to produce what are actually met with, floods ranging ex- 
tremely high, but of very brief duration. 

I will dispose of the second point proposed above by offering the sub- 
joined questions for solution and going into the calculations necessary. 

Question 1.—How many inches of rain must have fallen over the 
whole area of the Mahanuddy Basin above the Delta (the rain tr 
the Delta was very insignificant) to have produced the great flood of 
the 29th July, 1855 ? 

Solution 1.—This extraordinary flood commenced to rise at Cuttack 
at about 9 A. Mw. on the 27th July; at which time the river gauges 
stood (as they had done for several days previously) as follows :-— 

Kiajooree, 220.0566 soc senses cde cvecescovcocsessee 38. feot® 
WMahanvuddy, ccsscac<stveacses ecteaendtaseeceas ROD ps 
and the flood subsided .to these guage levels by the 2nd August. 
During this period of seven days tht discharges of the two arms of 
the Mahanuddy were as below ; vide Report Part Ill. Cuttack Rivers’ 
Survey, page 25. 


In the Mahanuddy,............... Cubic feét 410,704,819,200 
yy KAjOOree, «22.24 sse cee ene reneeeenenes a 351,067 ,824,000 








2 761,772,643,200 








* Noglecting small decimals. 
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Now, if we suppose that but for the great rain storm which produced 
the extraordinary flood, the rivers would have continued to run 
during this seven-day period, at the level at which they had been for 
some days previously; they would have discharged per second (vide 
Table 16, Report Part II.) during this period— 


The Mahanuddy, ...................00+0. Cubic feet 3,40,923 °— 
Bot AR MODIS. sc canine Ci cepaale'ecu cei ces se 2,94,340 


190 635,263 





and in the seven days, cubic feet 6,385,263 x 7 x 24x 60 x GO— 
384,207 ,062,400 cubic feet. 
Deducting from the whole discharge— 


OP onc ive owe couse cas ceccvecscsseeceees Cubic feet 76],772.648.200 





The above amount of ...... 0. ss. a 384,207 ,062,400 
° - ee 
rn ae a ese .  877,565,580,800 





as the volume of water thrown into the Mahanuddy by the rain storm. 
Distributing this amount over the whole area above Cuttack we 





; 377,565,580,800 ; 
TN SNS. ww *™ el 0°83 feet or 3°6 inches 
obtain — Miles Feet Feet 
45,000 x 5280 x 5280, * 6 


as the portion of the rainfall which found its way into the channel of 
the Mahanuddy ; and if we suppose this to be ?ths only of the total 
rainfall, that rainfall must have amounted to (inches 36% § =) 
9 inches. ; 

Question 2.—What must have been the rainfall throughout the 
year 1856 in the Mahanuddy Basin above the Delta, to have produced 
the discharge which has been calculated to have taken place at Cut- 
tack, as per subjoined extract from Table submitted with my Re- 
port Part Il. vic. :— 


~~ 
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* Theoretic distharge of the Cuttack Rivers throughout the year in 1856, 
* 











Month. Mylhanuddy. Kajooree. ReMAnks, 
PANUNIY, vescsvess ses 17,581,881,600 11,338,099,200 These calculations 
Febuary, .....s.: 13,721,097,600 9,739,440,000) were made for every 

: DAOPON Gs icdccvtse des 9,490,953,600 §,427,369,600| day separately, of the 
PUKE ‘ise vaasuseuseks 4,705,257 600 6,026,400,000| year “1856. It is 
WIRY,  caccscccscaqans 8,535,908, 400 8,055,936,000| thought that the dia- 
J WR, cscices sevcce nes 88,370,006,400 73,856,448,000| charges for the flood 
July, cssscccescssee| 506,251,814,400] 436,002,220,500| season may be ao 
August, ere eee eee ee 676,590, 844,800 622,331,164,.800 trifle under-estimat- 
September, .........| 345,237,120,000| 359,677,929,600) edif any thing; and 
October, ...........| 220,090,780,800| 226,476,172,800] those for the dry sea- 
November, ...... 50,347 ,699,200 31,868,640,000)| son over-estimated. 
December, ,,,......| 25,211,606,400| 19,227,001,600 





eee = -rC—<C—C— SO ''''"™ 


Total of each,...| 1,966,144,060,800 | 1,803,026,822,400 


—pP 








In the Mahanuddy, ....... weceeceseee Cubic feet 1,966,144,060,800 


” Kajooree, eee PSC eee eee Tee ee HH 7” 1,803,026,822,400 








Giving the total annual discMfarge,... 5 3,769,170,883,200 
or about 3% billions of cubic feet ? 

Solution.—Dividing this amount of “discharge through the rivers,” 

Cubic feet. : 
3.769,170,883,200 
Sq. miles. Feet. Feet. ==eS OOK foot 

45,000 x 5280 x 5280 
or 86 inches; and supposing this amount as before to be 2th only of 
the “actual rainfall,” this latter will, it appears, have been (36 = 7 
=) 90 inches. 

Theoretical calculations then, based on “area of basin” and 
“rainfall,” appear to corroborate the previous calculations, based on 
sectional area and slope of bed; in direct proportion to the value of 
the subjoined probabilities. 

1st. The probability of an average of nine inches of rain having 
fallen over the whole area of the Mahanuddy Basin in a single storm, 
towards the end of July, 1855 ; at which time the River was pier fa 


‘full of water. 


by the “area drained,” we obtain 


ra (*® There are some clerical errors in these calculations,— Eps. ] 
2 Ff 
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2nd. The probability of the average annual rainfalk in the Maha- 
nuddy Basin above the Delta, having in 1856 been 90 infches. 

It would be extremely satisfactory in this place to be able to 
point to a register of rainfall for the year 1856, kept at Sumbulpore, 
as furnishing observed facts which might be substituted for the above 
probabilities: but in the absence of the former, I must endeavour to 
measure the latter. 3 

The probability of the nine inches of rainfall may be rated very 
high I think, for, on the 9th September, 1856, a fall of nine and a 
half inches was observed at Pooree by Dr. Pringle, the Civil Surgeon 
of that place; to say nothing of heavier rainfalls having been often- 
times observed in other districts similarly situated, 

Again, the rainfall during 1856 having been observed in places 
in the Delta, Pooree and Cuttack, to have been respectively G3} and 
67% inches, I conceive that its having been as much as 90 inches on 
the average, in the tract above the Delta, is not at all improbable; 
indeed highly the reverse. 

Moreover, supposing that I have estimated too highly the annual 
rainfall above the Delta, (at 90 igches) I am inclined to think 
that the error would be found to lie, not in my calculation in No. 2 
but in a possible under-statement of one of the fuctors ; viz. : the ratio 
of the “amount discharged by the River” to the whole “rainfall of 
the tract :”’ for though that ratio may in ordinary cases be fairly re- 
presented by ?ths, yet in a rocky basin like that of the Mahanuddy, 
a larger proportion may possibly find its way into the channel of out- 
let, and if this be assumed, the amount presented as the solution of 
Question No. 2 will necessarily be proportiopally diminished. 

The general accuracy of tl calculations based on “sectional 
area,” “slope of bed,” &., &c., formerly submitted by me, having 
been confirmed in a most remarkable manner by evidence altogether 
independent of these calculations (vide Report Part IIT. Cuttack 
: Rivers’ Survey, page 23), and again being further, as I consider them 

to be, corroborated by those based on “ area of basin” and “ rainfall,” 
which are given above, I think the subjoined general deductions from 
all the various calculations made, may be regarded as the great facts 
of the Mahanuddy which call for recognition when any scheme, with 

__ - which that river is at all connected, may fall under consideration. 
ii 1st. The area of the Mahanuddy basin is about 50,000 square miles. 


> 
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2nd. The‘tmaximum average rainfall in the basin has not been 
ascertained, Tut it is probably as much as 90 inches, possibly more. 

3rd. The maximpm annual discharge of the river is about four 
billions cubic feet. 

4th. The maximum flood discharge between the Passes andthe 
Delta, is 21,00,000 cubic feet per second. 

5th. The maximum flood discharge at the head af the Delta is 
(not less, possibly somew hat more than) 1,800,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

Gih. The Delta*channels (more or less embanked as they are) are 
able to pass off only one-half of the volume of a maximum flood; or 
900,000 cubic feet per second. n 

7th. The occurrence of a maximum, or “very extraordinary tlood 
is dependent on the contingency of an average fall of 9” of rain 
taking place over the whole area of the basin in a single storm, 
whilst the river is well filled by previous heavy rain. Such an occur- 
rence may be looked for possibly once in twenty years. 

Sth. The effect of such “very extraordinary” flood is to carry 
away from 25 to 30 linear milesegof the embankments of the Delta. 

Oth. “ Extraordinary” floods, the necessary effect of which is the 
destruction of ten linear miles or so only, of embankments may pos- 
sibly recur five times as often as the above. - 

Of the remedy which can be applied, L have written so fully in my 
Report, Part III. Cuttack Rivers’ Survey, that I need not here say any 
thing further regarding it, saving that I continue strong in the belief 
that the Mahanuddy can be rendered powerless for evil, by the con- 
struction of the proposed dam at Sandlepore, and the excavation of 
the proposed cutting at Daltollah, through the Mahanuddy’s eastern 
water-shed ; at a money outlay of about a quarter of a million sterling, 
and after an outlay of ¢ime which I shall be better able than at present 
to estimate, when I receive from the Government of Bengal the infor- 
mation regarding the formation of the Vergel River in Ceylon, as a 
branch of the Mahawelligunga River, regarding which I have re- 
quested that certain particulars might be obtained from the Ceylon _ 
Government. 


i 
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: © 
Notes on the River Yang-tse-Kiang from Hankow to Ping-shan. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sane., B.A., F_R.G-.S, 


flong Kong, 11th August, 1861. 


Str,—I have taken the liberty to forward a copy of some notes 
taken during,a journey of 1800 miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang, in ‘the 
hope that they may prove of interest to your Society ; I have also 
forwarded a copy to the North China Branch Society. 

I have forwarded an application to His Exéellency the Viceroy 
of India for his sanction to the formation of an expedition to penetrate 
into’ China through India and Thibet; I do not think the route 
through Birmah to be feasible at present, in consequence of the 
West of the Province of Yunnan being overrun by rebels. 

. . I have the honor to be, , 
a. Sir, 
: Your most obedient Servant, 
H. A. Saren, Cart, and Br. Lt.-Cou., 17th Lancers. 
To the Secretary Bengal Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


An expedition consisting of the undermentioned Officers left 
Shanghae | on the llth February, 186]. They were allowed by 
Admiral Sir James Hope to accompany the Naval expedition under 
‘i his command as far as Yochow, from which place,they proceeded in 

native boats. The original intention was to _penctrate through the 

Province of Sz’chuan to Lassa, and thence to cross the Himalaya 
mountains to the plains of India. As will be seen, the unsettled 
state of the country in the West rendered the obtaining carriage 

. an imposstbility and prevented the carrying out of this plan. 

7 The party was composed as follows :— 


> Lieut.-Col. Saren, 17th Lancers. 
— Captain BiLaxtston, R. A. 
- #& Doctor Barron. » 
: /* Rev. S. Scherescnewsky, American Mission. : 


The notes commence from the fime of leaving Hankow, the river 
, below that port having been surveyed and reported on, 
- From Yochow to Pingshan aes river has been carefully surveyed 


a. 
1a by Captain Blakiston. tae 
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Specimens “of mineralogy, ferns and insects have been collected 
and forwarded to England, . 


The country abowe Hankow is flat, large tracts on both banks 


being flooded in March, but alow range of hills crosses the river- 


shortly above the junction of the Han with the Yang-tse ; about ten 
miles above Hankow, on the left bank, are some low grassy hills 
admirably suited for the encampment of a large botly of troops ; 
the situation js dry and airy, with the river close at hand and a creek 
running into the country. Ten miles hizher up two hills called Ta- 
kin-shan or the great, and Siau-kin-shan or the little golden hill, are 
passed on the left bank, the little hill being the largest ; near these 
are hills on both banks, after which the country near the river again 
becomes flat, though low ranges are visible at some distance inland ; 
the river here averages a mile in width; numbers of trading junks 
were seen on their way between Honan and Hankow via the Tung- 
ting lake; mostof the boats come from Hiang-tang and Sun-chu 
(foo) in Hounan and some few from Chungking in Sz’chuan; some 
boats roughly constructed, their top sides being of deal planks un- 
planed and unvarnished, furnisRed with matting sails, bring coals 
from Pow-king (foo), a town in the interior of Hounan; when these 
boats reach Hankow, after discharging their cargo, they are broken 
up and sold for the wood. : 


Numerous timber rafts are also brought down the lake to the 
Yang-tse ; they are made in divisions with huts built on them for 
their conductors ; a division can be sold at any place without in- 
terfering with the rest of the raft, and the rafts being connected, 
like a train of boats, ean turn thegsharp bends of the small rivers 
they have to descend to the lake. 


At the village of Lo-ji-kow, the rebels had left their fraces; a 
small temple and some of the buildings were ig ruins ; these fanatical 
savages destroy everything they come across, their only idea being 
utterly to obliterate all traces of the Tartar government and to 
begin “ de novo; a few years will leave them nothing to govern 
even if they succeed in destroying the Tartar dynasty, which I much 
doubt ; already many of them are said to be heartily tired of rebellion, 
and would doubtless return to their allegiance if they thought they 
could do so with safety to themselves, but rebels can @xpect no 
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5 
merey from a Chinese government, nor have their “actions been 
such as to entitle them to it. 


Between Hankow and the entrance to the ,Tung-ting lake only 


two places, deserving the names of towns, are passed ; the first being 


King-kow on the right, andthe second Singti on the left bank; at 
the latter there is some trade and a custom-house, where all the 
junks coming down the river pay toll. 

Some miles before reaching the entrance to the lake, the river 
narrows to about half a mile between two bluffs of red sandstone ; 
soon after passing them a large rock about five*feet above water in 
March, shows in mid-stream ; this is covered when the river rises, 
and would be dangerous until sufliciently under water for ships to 
pass over it. 

The river between Hankow and Yochow is straight for the first 
and last parts of its course ; part in the middle makes a loop twenty- 
eight miles round, the neck being only about a mile across; a canal 
eut here would be a great assistance to the navigation; the ground 
being perfectly flat and only a few feet above the river, there would 
be no difficulty in making one, and tke current of the river would be 
sufficient to keep it clear; in July we passed through a narrow cut 
made by the river, finding from four to ten feet of water, with a 
strong current across this neck; the reach below the lake entrance 
is long and straight running about N. KE. and S. W. On the way from 
the river to Yochow at the head of the lake, a great number of 
sheep and goats with a few ponies were seen grazing on a low grassy 
flat, covered in floods; these were the only sheep seen on the river 
for a distance of 1,800 miles. aT 

From Hankow, Sir James H6pe had taken a junk in tow for our 
expedition, the Coromandel and Bouncer being the only ships brought 
on farther than that town; from Yochow the ships returned and we 
proceeded alone, . 

On preparing to start we were informed that a canal called the 
“ Taiping” canal, conhecting the Tung-ting lake with the Yang-tse, 
would shorten our route by five days; we determined, however, on 
ng to the ‘river, in order to obtain all possible information 

it. 









| 0 ‘The stream flowing from the Tung-ting lake to the Yang-tse-kiang 
sis called “ Kin-ho-kow” or the mouth of the golden river, by which 


~ * 
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name the Yang-tse tas formerly known as low down as this junction, 
and is now*higher up. Its position at the junction is by Naval 
Dead reckoning from Hankow, 

Lat. 29° 27" 2° N. 

Long. 112° 50/ 05" E. 

Yochow, standing at the entrance to the lake, is in the direct road 
of the trading boats coming from the province of Hounan; there 
does not appear to be much business done, almost all the trade being 
at Hankow ; the country towards the north-west is flat, being, in 
March, only a few feet above the water, and covered when the river 
is in flood; the town is in a dilapidated condition ; it stands on high 
clay cliffs well above the water. 

A short distance above the junction, the banks are often eighteen 
or twenty feet high in the bends of the river; opposite these banks 
are generally extensive flats of sand running far out into the stream ; 
deep water is always found near the steep banks. 

The course of the river for some distance after leaving the lake, 
is very tortuous, a whole day’s travelling frequently not taking the 
jank more than five or six miles in a direct line from the last 
anchorage. 

The country as far as could be seen from the river, is a flat, grow- 
ing wheat, beans and carrots; in some extensive swamps on the 
banks, osiers were growing; about thirty miles above the lake it 
becomes undulating, ranges of hills appearing in the West; on the 
left bank a high and broad embankment protects the low country 
from the river floods; before reaching Shishow, a small walled 
town on the right bank, the river runs near some hills varying from 
700 to 1,500 feet in hetght ; three of these hills are excellent marks ; 
one we named the “ Camel's hump” another the “ Ass’ ears” and 
the third “ Boulder hill” from a large round mass of rock standing 
by itself on the side of a hill; all these markg are visible at a great 
distance; higher up the river, close to the town of Shishow, two 
hills, called the little and great temple hills, are distinguishable by 
the white buildings on them, for many miles. 

At Shishow, low hills of a hard red stone run down to the water's 
edge ; from the top of the “ Little Temple” hill, close to the river, 
a good view is obtained of the town and country to the 5. E. and 
of a lake near the town in which are small islands with houses and 
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gardens ; the town is surrounded by a weak looking wall, and is 
protected on two sides by the river and lake; the others are com- 
manded by low hills near the walls; within the town are gardens 
extending over nearly half the space enclosed by the walls, and this 
is the case with every town on the Upper Yang-tse; nearly all are 
built at the foot of a slope, the extent of ground enclosed having 
reference to what a town may one day become rather than to the 
available number of inhabitants to defend such a length of wall. 

At Hohia, a large village on the left bank, the river makes a sharp 
bend, and narrows from an average width of ae thousand yards to 
about seven hundred; through the narrows, the stream rushes with 
great force against the left bank, which, when we saw it, had been 
deeply cut into; a fine wall, of very hard limestone, was in course 
of construction to protect the embankment; in crossing the narrows, 
the lead gave, close to the village, fourteen fathoms, in mid-stream 
sixteen, and eicht and a half at twenty yards from the right bank ; 
above the village, the embankment recedes from the river, until, 
at the distance of nine or ten miles up, it is fully a mile from it ; 
the land between this and the river ig about fifteen feet higher than 
on its landward side; it appears to have been built at a time when 
the river ran in a different bed from its present one; as the river 
has retired, from the embankment to its present channel, the interven- 
ing flat has become gradually raised by a succession of deposits 
of mud brought down by the annual floods, while the country 
beyond, has remained at its original level; a road is carried along 
the top of the embankment, which is about twenty-five yards wide. 

The carriage of this part of the country ig a light cart, generally 
with two, sometimes with fouf solid wheels ; buffaloes are used for 
draught, and small ponies for the saddle ; the large wheeled barrow, 


the same as that used in the North and in other parts of China, is 
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also found here. . 

About 170 miles above the junction of the Tung-ting lake with 
the Yang-tse, is the town of Shahsz’; it is the first place of any 
importance above Yochow, being the port of Kinchow (foo), a large 
city a mile inland; Shahsz’ is built on the embankment on the river's 
left along which it runs for about two miles or rather more ; on the 
whole of its river face, and in every creek, junks, some of a large 


size, were moored as closely as they could be stowed; a mandarin 
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gave the population ds GO0,000, but probably more than doubled it; 
a Chinese witl give any answer to avoid the trouble of thinking, and 
information picked up casually cannot be relied on. 

Many west countty boats come down the river as far as Shahs2’, 
bringing sugar, pepper, salt, opium, tobacco and hemp, taking back ~ 
cotton and some of the goods imported from Canton and brought 
thits far by the Tung-ting lake and the Taiping canal which joins the 
river six or seven miles above and to which, when the river is high, 
there is a short cut opposite Shahsz’. 

Kinchow (foo) was said, by the above mentioned mandarin, to 
contain 10,000 ‘lartars, and too many Chinese to be counted; tra- 
vellers by land reach it in five days from Hankow; 2,000 men from 
the Tartar garrison were said to have been sent to Hwangchow, a 
town below Hankow, which the rebels were reported to have taken. — 

Between Yochow and Shahsz’ the soundings in the channel were 
never under four fathoms, and varied from that depth to seventeen, 
near the banks being seldom under three ; a continuous line of sound- 
ings could never be procured, our course being along shore, so that 
we were only able to get a cast in crossing from side to side, 

Six or seven miles above Shihhsz,’ the canal before mentioned as 
connecting the lake and river, is passed; it is called “ Hu-du-kow” 
or “'Taiping,”” more commonly the latter: boats come from Yochow 
to the Yang-tse by it in five days, but make no use of it on the 
downward voyage, there being little or no stream in it; in fair 
weather boats go from Shahsz’ to the entrance to the lake near 
Yochow in a little over three days; the Taiping canal at its junction 
with the river is about a hundred yards broad. 

To the West from Kiangkow, a tgwn on the left bank and about 
two miles inland, the country becomes undalating and the river 
banks shingly ; just below this town a large fleet, of upwards of two 
hundred junks, was met conveying soldiers down to oppose the 
rebels. i 

Limestone is quarried and burnt and red bricks and tiles are made 
near the village of Yungchi; from this poimt the country totally 
changes its character ; from an almost dead level it becomes undu- 
lating, hilly and very shortly mountainous ; to the South West and 
North West of the town of Chikiang is a range of high mountains 
called “Shih-urh-pei” or the hills of seven gates; peach trees were 

2 
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in blossom on the side of those nearest the rived, while the ground 

between them and the water was green with wheat an@ willows; in 

the distance they appeared well wooded, but there was probably 

| nothing but underwood, no timber having been seen brought down 
to the river since quitting the lake. 

The town of Chikiang stands on the right bank ; a battlement- 
ed wall runs round three sides of it, that on the river side witfi a 
large portion of the suburbs having been laid in ruins by an unusual 
rise of the river in 1860. ‘The scenery in this part of the river is 
very fine and the change most refreshing after the flat country below 
Yangehi. 

Itu (hien) the next town reached is also walled; it stands on the 
right bank at the junction of the river Chinkiang with the Yang-tse ; 
a range of hills runs to the East, while to the West mountains rise 
to a considerable height; the sand flats in the bed of the river are 
not so numerous as lower down; the banks become clayey and 
eravelly, while in some places rocks of conglomerate stand out from 
the shore; soon after leaving Itu, the course is between vertical 
cliffs of conglomerate, and the river narrows to 490 yards from 
an average of eight or nine hundred; reed and rubbish left on 
bushes and in crevices of the rocks, show the rise of the river during 
the floods to be occasionally sixty or seventy feet above its level 
in the end of March; last year, if was unusually high; its rise in 
June is probably from forty to fifty feet higher than in the cold 
months ; this will not appear so much when it is considered that the 
yiver is here only fifty yards more than a quarter of a mile in width, 
and at Hankow where it is fully a mile, the rise in June was ascer- 
tained to be twenty-seven feet, the river being even then rising. 

The hills below Ichang are immense masses of conglomerate, not 
in continued ranges, but standing sometimes singly, sometimes in 
groups of two or three, and of all sorts of shapes and sizes; some 
are flat topped, others run up into sharp peaks, some are cultivated 
while others are too precipitous to hold soil, and on these a few 
stunted, thorny bushes grow ; in some are natural caves used as houses 
and temples ; the bases of some are overhung by the tops, and under 
these, if a stream is at hand, the inhabitants construct huts, merely 
by building a wall with a doorway, from the ground to the rock 
overhead ; from the highest peaks nothing could be seen towards 
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the South, Soath Wat and West, but confused masses of hills; the 
valleys are thinly ‘inhabited and the people we saw looked poor 
and sickly ; they seemed alarmed at our appearance, some taking to 
flight; those living “near the river suffered severely from the flood 
of last year, many head of the few cattle they possessed having been ° 
destroyed ; this year they are said (apparently truly) to be suffering 
frdm want of food ; streams of clear water run through the valley, near 
which the bamboo is extensively cultivated ; peaches, pears, cherries, 
peas and beans were in blossom and violets were growing in profusion. 

The boats of the lower Yang-tse ascend no higher than Ichang, 
and we had here to engage a boat fit for the ascent of the rapids ; 
we anchored for some days off the “Tien Chan” pagoda, a mile 
below Ichang; the occupation of the men bere is principally fishing, 
the field work being, for the most part, performed by women ; stur- 
geon (called by the natives yellow fish) are said to be found in this 
part of the river; porpoises are in great numbers from near the sea 
until a short distance below the rapids, when they disappear. 

The town of Ichang (foo) stands close to the river on the left 
bank ; its position, as ascertained by Captain Blakiston, 1s— 

Lat. $0°41'5" N. 
Long. 111° 3/ 0” E. 

It is distant from Shanghae 950 geographical or about 1,100 
statute miles, from Hankow it is 366 geographical or “about 420 
statute miles ; steam vessels would find no more difficulty between 
Yochow and Ichang than between Hankow and Yochow ; the most 
easy time to ascend would be when the river is low, as after its rise, 
the whole country below Shi-show is so flooded that the banks are not 
visible, and some difficel€y might be (ound in keeping to the channel. 

Most of the trading junks from Sz’chuan go no further down the 
river than Ichang, though many go to Shahsz’ and some few to 
Hankow; this would be a very advantageous port for trading with 
the West of China, the difficulties of the mivigation above being 
such as few owners would allow their vessels to risk, at any rate 
until something more is known of the rapids, and boats of a different 
construction to any at present in use on the Chingse waters have 
been built; an immense number of junks were moored along shore 
when we were at Ichang, and a crowd of them at anchor under the 
walls on a bank; these latter had on board a number of braves 
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who had been collected to be sent in different Aircction. against the 
rebels. 

To the East and South East the country is hilly, to the North 
mountainous ; should this town ever become a trading port, excellent 
situations for houses will be found opposite the town on some low 
hills, and both above and below the town itself on the same side of 
the river is ample room for building, if it should be thought neées- 
sary to have places of business near the native merchants; the town 
side is not so much raised above the river as that opposite. A mile 
below the town and at the town itself the river js 940 yards wide in 
May and June; in the month of March we never found less than 
three fathoms and a half in any part of the channel between Shahsz’ 
and Ichang ; the river begins to rise about the beginning of April 
and rises until June; it remains at about the same level until the 
end of September and is at its lowest in the month of December 
when the water loses its usual red mud colour and becomes clear; it 
rose last year about twenty feet above its usual level. Coal is plenti- 
ful at no great distance up the river, but does not appear to be of a 
very good quality ; it is small and dull looking, and is made into 
bricks as in the north, before being “used as fuel ; still higher up the 
river there is a district from which both coal and coke (which is 
made there) could be brought to [chang by country boats in eight 
days; this latter coal seems to be of a superior quality. 

On leaving Ichang our course was for about three miles, rather to 
the East of North, when it turned abruptly to the N. W.; from 
travelling on a wide stream flowing evenly through a slightly hilly 
country, we suddenly entered a gorge varying in width from 150 to 
200 yards: the current increasing to 5 and°G miles an hour with 
many strong eddies telling of rocks below the surface; our lead line 
of 25 fathoms found no bottom except close to the sides; the cliffs 
rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge, in some places over-hang- 
ing the river, to a height of from 300 to 500 feet; cultivation is 
extensively carried on in these hills wherever there is a sufficiently 
level space for soil to rest; wheat, beans, peas and different sorts 
of fruit trees were in blossom high up on the hill sides. 

Tracking the boats in this part of the river is excessively severe 
work from the broken nature of the ground; the banks are strewed 
with masses of rock, and men have to be constantly clearing the 
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line; above Ishang fs boats do not use the sculls in-use lower down 
the river; in®their sfead each boat has from 10 to 20 oars, and, to 
assist the helm, a long oar is worked over the bow by 5 or 6 men ; 

the swirls of the current would twist a boat’s head round in an 
instant if the men were not ready with this oar to force it in the — 
right direction; the tracking ropes are made of plaited strips of 
bathboo, and are very light and strong; the sails of the Houpel 
boats are the same as those used lower down the river, But the boats 
have one mast only; the West country boats have light square sails 
of cotton, with a yard and boom of bamboo, on which they roll up 
when not set; they are not used on a wind and have not the cross 
bamboos usual with Chinese sails; they are generally hoisted on 
shears. 

A very hard limestone is quarried in these gorges close to the water's 
edge ; holes are cut in the stone and wedges of soft wood driven in, 
which, being wetted, swell and split the stone along the line in which 
they are placed. 

About 12 miles above Ichang at the village of Shantow-pien, the 
river begins to be obstructed by rapids, that of Patung (sze) being 
the first met with; when the river is low, many rocks are here above 
water; in the strong part of the rapid, nearly 100 men on the 
line drew the boat up by inches; accidents sometimes occur from 
the towing line parting; the boats are fended off the rocks by a 
simple but effective plan; a stout rope is made fast on each bow, 
and a spar laid along each gunwale ready for use, but on ordinary 
occasions the bamboos, used for poling in shallow water, are made 
use of; when the boat nears a rock, the pole is projected to meet it, 
and, at the same time tvo or three twrns of one of the ropes made 
fast to the bow are taken round it, when the pole strikes the rock, 
the strain is taken by the rope, which tightening gradually, protects 
the boat from any shock ; these spars can be projected from any part 
of the boat. . 

In the gorges of “ Lu-kan” and “ Mi-tan” the cliffs on both 
sides, rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge to a height of nearly 
1,000 feet ; they appear to have been originally one bill, split in two 
by some convulsion of nature ; the same marks and strata can be seen 
on both sides of the river at similar heights ; in some places the 
hills are covered with brown serub or grass, at a distance resembling 
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heather; roads are carried across the mountaik to the villages in 
the interior, and are sufficiently good for baggagh animats. | 

The first town reached above Ichang is Kwei (chow) called Koue 
on Arrowsmith’s map; it is a small walled place on the left bank 


' containing about 100 houses, and the suburbs about 30; near the 


town a good road runs along the river bank, crossing the ravines on 
well constructed stone bridges. - 

Two miles above Kwei, coal is worked in galleries driven into the 
hill sides ; this coal does not appear of good quality ; it is brought 
to the surface in small, dull looking lumps; a number of people 
are employed in breaking it to powder, mixing it with water and 
moulding it into bricks for fuel; boats carry it to Ichang in about 
six hours. 

At the rapid of Yeh (tan) 3 miles above Kwei, the water, in the 
first week in April, falls about 4 feet in 7O yards, but breaks only 
near the left bank. 

The town of Wushan (hien) is approached by a long gorge of the 
same name; about half way through it are two creeks, one on each 
side of the river, marking the boundary between Houpeh and 
Sz’chuan ; that on right bank is called “ Pei-shih,” that on the left 
“ Shah-mo-chang ;” at Wushan the poppy is cultivated ; on the hills 
about the town, peaches, apricots, walnuts, the castor oil plant, haw- 
thorn, honey suckle, and many wild flowers grow ; a tree called “ Tung- 
shu” is extensively cultivated in this part of the Yang-tse valley ; 
from the nut, called Tung-tse, an oil used for varnish is expressed ; 
each nut contains three or more kernels in shape and taste like a 
small Brazil nut, but very poisonous. 

Above Wushan the hills recede slic¢htly*from the river, as far as 
a gorge most appropriately named “ Fung-siang” or the wind box ; 
it averages no more than 80 yards in width ; the stream is strong, 
but not rapid ; the cliffs rise vertically from the water's edge to a 
great height; at its upper end the hills again recede from the river, 
and close to a small stream on the left bank stands Quaichow (foo). 

Quaichow (foo) is distant from Shanghae 1,028 geographical or 
nearly 1,200 statute miles ; it is 444 geographical miles from Hankow 
and 78 above Ichang; there appeared no signs of trade in the town 
na few boats were lying near it. 

Between Ichang and Quaichow, the navigation would be difficult 
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and dangerous; wheg the river is high, small powerful steamers of 
light drauglf} migh® ascend the rapids, but the safest plan would 
possibly be to tow them up; of these rapids there are eight, though 
some are called so ‘merely from the water running rapidly over a 
shallow near one shore, while near the other the stream is deep and ~ 
still, running perhaps 7 miles an hour; the largest country boats 
ascending are about 120 feet long by 15 broad, drawing, when loaded, 
under three feet; they come down without difficulty merely by 
keeping in niid stream, the channel being apparently free from 
obstructions, and should the commerce of the Upper Yang-tse pre- 
sent sufficient advantages to compensate for the risk attending the 
navigation of this part of the river, steamers will doubtless be 
taken up and down in safety ; it is difficult for a military officer to 
give an opinion on such a subject, but the obstacles appear to me 
by no means insuperable ; at a short distance from the shore the 
water is deep, and the object of having vessels of light draught is 
to enable them to come close to the side, and to prevent the current 
from taking so much hold of them; any number of hands are always 
procurable at the rapids, men living there whose business it is to 
assist boats on their way up, and among whom good pilots would 
certainly be found ; it would not be easy to anchor in all places on 
account of the rocky nature of the bottom and the depth of water, 
but many sandy bays are to be found where a vessel would lie snugly. 

The road from Quaichow to Ching-tu was reported impracticable 
for baggage animals ; the regular road strikes across from Wan, a 
town a short distance up the River. The Authorities at Quaichow 
had heard of the existence of a Treaty between England and China, 
but had never seen 2# copy ; the Rrefect was supplied with one 
by us. 

Mexican dollars had been readily taken on the river as far as 
Ichang at 1,000 cash each ; at Quaichow, having no more dollars, 
Sycee silver was exchanged at 1,720 cash per fael, but the Sz’chuen, 
Hankow and Shanghae weights differ in the following proportions :— 

100 Sz’chuan taels — 101.6 Shanghae taels. 
100 = » —= 102.48 Hankow ,,, 

Wan was said to be 360 li or about 110 miles above Quaichow ; 

in this part of the country, a day's march, whatever its actual 


distance, is called 100 li, and the li may therefore be taken as a 
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measure of time rather than of distance ; in 
rather over three days in reaching Wan, but 
GO miles. 

Between Quaichow and Wan the river is n&§ where less than 150 
yards in breadth ; there are some rapids but none so strong as those 
in the gorges below Quaichow ; there are also rocks and reefs, but 
plenty of water in the channel; the hills recede much from the 
river and are hot so high as those lower down ; the poppy is cultivat- 
ed, the opium being collected during April and May ; the seed-pods 
of the Sz’chuen poppy are quite as large and in many places larger 
than any I have seen in India; the specimens of opium brought 
down have been pronounced good, and the quantity produced in 
the province is so great, that it may well interfere with the foreign 
market. 

Shortly before reaching Wan are some flats of sand and shingle 
on which gold is washed for, but the quantity produced is small, 
and none but those who can find no other occupation are employed 
in the work. 

The town of Wan (hien) stands on the left bank; it is a small 
walled place; the shops are well * supplied, and the inhabitants 
well off; coal, sulphur, ginger, sugar-cane, spices, and blue cotton 
prints were exposed for sale; the hills about the town are well water- 
ed and produce, besides the poppy, tobacéo, peas, beans, wheat and 
barley ; rice and cotton follow later in the season; the Tungshu tree 
is also much cultivated. 

Numbers of soldiers were on their way up the river towards the 
West, and we found here a Tartar General to whom the Viceroy of 
Houpeh had given us letters, hg was civil ail attentive; all along 
our route we had heard that Sz’chuen was in an unsettled state, and 
the General confirmed the report ; he had come to Wan to make dis- 
positions of troops, and having done this, was hastening from the 
rebel proximity. He*reported the insurgents to be in possession of 
many towns between Wan and Chingtu, and the land route to be 
impassable on that account. He said the people had been so plunder- 
ed themselves, that they had taken to robbery as a means_of exist- 
enee, and that it would be impossible to obtain carriage, as no one 
would be induced to venture into the disturbed districts. The Prefect, 
whom we afterwards visited, told the same story and recommended 


1s instance we were 
¢@ dist&nce is under 
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our going by,water Jo Chung-king, which we were obliged to do; he 
had copies ef the Preaty, which he called that of Prince Kung ; it 
was not seen posted }ny where. 

About six miles alfove Wan, the ranges of hills become less rugged, 
the river being about half a mile wide ; farther on, gold is washed - 
for on the shingly flats; the river is bordered by many precipitous 
rocks, but they do not rise from the water's edge. 

At the village of Hulin we found some native Romfin Catholics ; 
they appeared delighted to sce that foreigners were travelling about 
the country without even disguising their dress and with no attempt 
at concealment; they complained that the authorities treated them 
badly, and that not long since they had raised a mob on them, who 
had burnt and plundered their chapel ; our arrival was made the 
occasion of a general holiday ; we were invited to a feast, and salutes 
and crackers fired in our honour. 

Before reaching the town of Chung-show the river is tortuous, 
varying in breadth from 200 yards to three quarters of a mile; in 
the narrow part the stream is strong, but in the channel is no where 
broken into rapids; about 25 miles above Chung are many rocks in 
the river, some of which, in the Middle of April, are about five fect 
above water, others just visible, and probably others hidden; later 
in the season, these would all be covered, and the navigation would 
be difficult without a good pilot; men who know the river well are 
to be found in all the towns ; the crags by the river side and the hills 
would afford marks by which a pilot would know his situation. 

Above Wan with wheat, barley, and peas, the poppy and tobacco 
were every where seen; at an island named from the day om which 
we passed it, “St. Geoege’s’” island, ghe island itself and the whole 
surrounding country to the tops of the highest hills, were covered 
with poppy, and from this place to Chung-king, a distance of about 76 
miles, with the exception of a few patches of wheat and tobacco 
near the villages, nothing but poppy was grown as far as could be 
seen on both sides of the river; the crop is over by the end of May, 
and is immediately followed by sugar-cane, indian-corn, and cotton ; in 
the poppy districts rice was growing only near the villages. 

From the entrance to the gorges above Ichang, the scenery is very 
grand; here the appearance of the country is very fine though not 
so imposing as below Quaichow; the villages and their inhabitants 
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were, when we saw them, very superior to those lover down the 
river, though they would present the same Wretched appearance 
after a visit from the rebels; the dress of the veople is the same, 
but they look better off and the farm houses 4nd others are better 
“built; they stand among clumps of bambus and fruit trees, each 
detached house having its own garden surrounded by a fence ; there 
is a greater appearance of comfort here than in any part of Chtna 
I lave seen, Wut the universal reservoirs of liquid manure forbid a 
close inspection. . 

At the town of Fu (chow) on the right bank, the river Kiang- 
tan-ho falls in; itis said by the boatmen to be navigable for some 
distance above its mouth, and to be one of the routes by which traffic 
is carried on between Canton and the West of Sz’chuan ; redoubts 
of masonry have been built on four high peaks near its mouth. 

Below the town of Chang-show (hien) on the left bank, a small 
clear river joins the Yang-tse ; near its mouth are many rocks, reefs, 
and shoals, but deep water is found near the right bank. 

In all the districts above Chang-show the country people have 
banded themselves together against the rebels ; the rebels in the 
West all go by the name of “ Tu-f¢h” or local robbers, and are in 
no way connected with the “ Taipings” of Nankin; they are both 
called “ Chang-mao” or long hairs, but the Tufeh cut off the queue 
which the* Taipings retain in case of falling into the hands of the 
mandarins. 

A narrow gorge leads round a bend of the river to Limin, a walled 
town on the left bank separated only from Chung-king by the river 
Hochow or Hokiang; along the whole front of both these towns 


_andin the Hochow river, numbers of bot darge and small junks 


were either at anchor or moving about; there was every sign of a 
great amount of business being carried on. 

Chung-king (foo) is most admirably situated for a trading port, 
being at the mouth ®f the Hochow coming from the North of 
Sz’chuan ; about 120 miles farther up the Yang-tze the river Fusung 
falls in also from the North; eighty miles above this the Min (ho), 
coming from the North, joins at Siichow, the river being connected 


with Ching-tu (foo), the capital of the province, by a canal, ‘The 





‘Hochow is navigable for large junks as far up as the town of Shiin- 
and paceenny. higher when the river. rises. Articles of mer- 
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chandise sucheas silf, wax, and hemp come principally from the 
districts near*Kiadin on the Min, from which place they are shipped ; 
these districts are njw in the hands of the rebels, Kiading being 
their head quarters, so that trade with that side of the country is 
at a stand still; the great objection to Chung-king as a port open 
to foreigners is the state of the river between it and Ichang; above 
Quaichow the navigation is comparatively easy, but eighty miles 
of dangerous ground would have to be passed above Ichang. Frém 
Quaichow to*Ping-shan properly constructed river steamers could 
easily ascend, but as no trade is at any time carried on above Siichow 
there would be little inducement to go beyond that town, Chung- 
king is the depét for the whole commerce of the West, and is the 
largest and most flourishing city in the West, being of greater 
extent and population than the capital of the province; none of the 
buildings have the tumble down appearance so common in many 
Chinese towns; a stone wall, said to have eighteen gates, surrounds 
it; itis built close to the river; opposite the town on the right 
bank is an extensive shoal of shingle, but good anchorage would be 
found near the walls and in the Hochow; Captain Blakiston’s ob- 
servations place the “ Taiping-nfun,” one of the water gates, in— 
Lat. 29° 33° 8” N. 
Long. 107° 5’ 0” E, 

Population. It contains, according to the statement of some 
French missionaries resident here, a population of 200,000, of whom 
between 2,000 and 3,000 are Christians, and 500 families Musul- 
mans; in Chingtu there are said to be 1,000 Musulman families. 

The Toutai of Chungking was not inclined to be civil, and the 
French missionaries vtarned us thatgthe soldiers intended to murder 
us; avery sharp letter was sent to the Toutat in which he was 
warned that the responsibility would rest with him if any Chinese 
lost their lives, which they would most assuredly do if they attempted 
to molest us; after this he became very civil and we were received 
at his Yamun with all honour ; the soldiers had to be shown that 
they could not insult every one with impunity,-but we were fortu- 
nately not obliged to use our fire arms. 

Besides the three rivers already alluded to by whial merchandise 
is Espught to the Yang-tse, several small ones per s from the 
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province of Kweichow, but of these I am 
formation. 

The following statistics of the trade of Ch n¢king are from the 
information of a Chinese merchant. 


ible te give any in- 
= 


EXPORTS. 
Raw silk, .. = vis ...per catty, 2.4.4 Taels. 
White insect wax, ... ek saa _ O3.1 5; 
Do. before tife time of the rebels, oath te 0.28 ,, 
Bees’ wax (searce), ... ins one »n ° 0.2.0 5, 
Hemp (for grass cloth), v7 eco gp 0.0.9; 


Medicinal drugs, price unknown. 
Hung-qua (safflower) for dying, price unknown. 


Rhubarb (bad), -~ e0 see eee » 0.1.3 93 
Sieh (tin or spelter),... on awe s 0:2.8): -4; 
Lead (from Yunnan), vee tes a 17) Ot Ree 
Salt, ans ner “ ans os 0.0.3 ,, 
Suga, see se vee ws » 0.0.5 ,, 
Tobacco, ... Pe saa ie = 0.0.7 5; 


Copper is brought from Yunnan and iron from the district of 
Lan-shwan-hein 300 li to the S.E. °* 
Coal (best quality) not much exported, ..-per picul, 300 Cash. 


Silver, ... vas asi -..per tael, J,500 ,, 
Gold, ... 8 bas tae » 16.0.0 Taels. 
Rice (said to be little exported),... --per picul, 2.6.0 ,, 


The above were given as wholesale prices. 
The freight on silks, drugs, &c. from Chung- 


king to Ichang is .., wwe ae - 1.0.05 35 
On coarser articles, ... eae +h ee OBO: 
The duty on silk was believed by the informant 

to be, ... it — “rc ‘9 0 Ole: 3. 


Silk embroidery is worked in the town and a coarse silk manu. 
factured. ° 

The following list is of specimens purchased in Chung-king, and 
their wholesale prices, as given by a Native writer attached to the 
party, are set down opposite each. 


Opium, ... = sie ...per tael, 880 Cash. 
Insect wax, “oe eee «per catty, 400 ,, 
Sieh (tin or spelter),... “- eee ” 390 ” 
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Copper, ... wee --- per catty, 240 Cash. 
Rhubarb, * oe ---per picul, 8.0.0 Taels. 
Chuan-pé-ma (a drug), sce vows » $600.0  ,, 
Hung-qua (safflower), eas va » 82.0.0 ,, 


Coal and limestone are brought in considerable quantities along 
the great Eastern road, and across the river by a ferry to the Tai- 
ping gate; this is carried up the hills by a flight of stone steps six 
feet wide ; the road for some miles inland, is paved. 


IMPORTS. 
Tea (best quality) from Honnan, -- per picul, 50.0.0 ,, : 
Do. (No. 2), - a i » 16.0.0 ,, 
Do. (inferior) grown in n Sz’ chuan, nay ” sees Be zt 


Freight from Ichang to Chung-king is less than from Chung-king 
to Ichang. 

Foreign goods are now brought from Canton vii the Tung-ting lake ; 
before Suchow in Kiangsu was taken by the rebels, the route was from 
that town vii the Yang-tse. 

The following is a list of foreign cloth goods imported from Can- 
ton; the figures prefixed to the colours signify the proportion in 
which each is in demand, 1,000 being the maximum; the Chinese 
names are in brackets. 


(Piki) Long Ells. 


1,000 Scarlet, ove _— --. per piece, 11.0.0 Taels. 
150 Dark-blue, sep one one - 9.8.0 ,, 
150 Light-blue,_... eas ses * 5.6.0) 3 
100 Black, tee abe ous oo SOQ .. 

80 Green, a io sea os SO a 
50 Foreign-blue, ... ant ees a, » LOO”. 
(Yu-mau) Dutch Camlet. 

100 Dark-blue, ees oe eve ” 30.0.0 ” 
80 Sky-blue, ees one *o* ” 28.0.0 ” 
10 Black, ces eee — ~ -zviil: on 
10 Scarlet, ene vee nee y 27.0.0 4, 
10 F oreign-blue, oe ass +e »”» 25.0.0 ,; 

5 Green, one ‘ oe «es »” 22.0.0 _ ,, 


5 Pale-yellow, ove ee oe ” 2 9.0.0 ” 
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(Yu-sho) English Camlet. . 
100 Dark-blue, das ibe hie » 28.0.0 Taels. : 
50 Sky-blue, wwe oe oy IB.7-S 6S “ 
10 Black, ae = vat a TG ss 
10 Scarlet, ae oa ise Tee . 
10 Foreign-blue, .., ue, 2 oni —/ ieee = 
5 Green, — rhe “2 ys w3e0 ,, < 
5 Pale-yeflow,  ... ies = = GRenO. 5; 
(Ki-tow) Fine Cloth. ; 
-100 Dark-blue, - ae » 10.3.0 ,, 
GO Sky-blue, = oe aw fae! (6 80 Ss 
‘10 Scarlet, ix a ee a ats ORO bee 
10 Foreign-blue? ... ene ene a Tan. a ‘ 
5 Brown, cos eas = » 10.1.0 ,, ’ 
5 Black, ive aaa rr en LOTR 0 Hs 
(Ma-kien) Common Cloth 
100 Dark-blue, =a ee tex in LAO. 5 
50 Sky-blue, oan oa = TELe 7 ORG ee eee 
10 Searlet, we oe sth ae MRRP oe 
10 Foreign-blue, ... - “ass =" =» mse. , 
5 Brown, eae ve ese oy RY ee 
5 Black, aes cae wee » 10.2.0 ,, 
(1-cho-ni) Broadcloth. 
20 Black alone used, ne Hee ne LSS eee 
(Yu-ling) Lastings. ‘ ’ 
20 Dark-blue, ih ES wae 5  AG.O,0> 4, 
100 Sky-blue, ie ahaes a 3 Pee (te em 
100 Foreign-blue, ... oe one egg Pos er 
20 Black, — eee ae » 15.0.0 _ ,, 
Cotton goods packed in boxes of 20 pieces. ea 
White prints, ox’ aes vas ” 3.7.0 5, ~ 
Coloured do., oe vw ae ma 48.0 ,, 
Checks, ... bate eas si 4.4.0 ” 
White calico (1st unity): ee is me 3.6.0 ,, 
Te. “do: - Cond quality), iy .. AEA ROMEO, , 
Do. do. (unbleached), ~ ... es ” 3.3.0 ,, 


Printed chintz, eve esis cc Os 2:6.0:-.,, 


bt 
se 
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= Su ndrics. 
Brass buttows, 


. wes +--per gross, 3.2.0 Taels. 
Telescopes, . see -. cach about 10.0.0 _,, 
Pistols... = Hey = si MOAR 2 


No carriage was procurable at Chung-king, the country between it: 
and Chingtu being full of rebels, so that we had to proceed by water 
to*Stichow. — a 

The first town reached above Chung-king is Kiang-tse (hien) ; the 
current rans" about four miles an hour and rapids occur; the river, - —* 
from passing through such a hilly country as the province of Sz’chuan, 
is liable to sudden freshes, every thanderstorm in the hills pouring 
a large body of water into it; it falls nearly as rapidly as it rises ; 
flats of shingle are washed for gold as below Chung-king ; coke is used 
for fuel, and coal and limestone are dug near the village of Yochi. 

Above Chung-king, none of the boats use sails and dispense with 
the stecring oar used for assisting the helm in the rapids; boats 
with salt and merchandise were continually passing down, and bales 
of cotton being carried up on rafts formed of bamboos; a number of 
oil boats were also passing down. 

Above Chungking the poppy crop was over, and sugar cane and 
indian corn were being planted in its stead, at the same time that 
rice was taking the place of wheat and barley ; buffaloes Gnany of a 
pink colour) are the only animals used in farming operations. 

At the town of Hokiang (hien) a small river called Zhun-huei, 
rising in Kweichow, falls into the Yang-tse; in this district the 
sailower (Hungqua), is extensively cultivated, and a species of hemp 
is grown both here and at Chungking. 

The river Fusung joins the Yang-@e at Lu (chow) (called Che-li- 
leon on some maps); this river passes about 30 miles to the East of 
Chingtu, and, at the time we passed, the country through which 
it flows was held by the rebels; it is one of the roads to Chingtu; 
at Lu, a great number of spars, apparently of fir, were stacked. 

At the town of Nachi (hien) the appearance of the farm houses 
and villages changes for the worse; the people look poor forming a 
a great contrast to those a short distance below; the district was 
visited last year by’the rebels, which may account for the wretched 
appearance of the inhabitants; the river Yanlin here falls in from 
the South. Below Nachi several reefs and shoals occur in the river, 
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but the channel appears clear and there is enty ef water; the 
breadth of the stream opposite Nachi is 660 yagfls. > 

The river An-lui-kilow flowing from the Soufh falls into Yang-tse 
at the town af Kiang-an (hien); the country is hilly, the hdlls well 


watered and extensively cultivated with rice; the people were in a 


great state of alarm about the rebels; on the hills many new re- 
doubts had been constructed, and men were on outpost duty on the 
river in boats. 

From the town of Nanki (hien) hills can be seen iti the interior 
rising to a great height; a short distance above Li-chuan-pa, a small 
town, coal is worked. 

Suchow is a large town on the left of the Yang-tse and Min-kiang 
which here falls in from the North; it is at all seasons navigable for 
large junks as far as Kiading, a town about 100 miles from its mouth, 
and, when the water is high, up to Chingtu, a canal having been cut 
from the river to the town; when the water is low the communica- 
tion above Kiading is kept up by means of small boats. 

The navigation of the Yang-tse from Chung-king to Siichow would 
not be difficult for steam vessels; there are rocks in places, but 
seldom under eight fathoms water in the channel, and near the sides 
rarely under three; the average rate of the stream in this part of 
the river ig perhaps five and a half miles an hour. » 

Siichow (foo) isa Jarge town at which in quiet times a large 
amount of trade is probably carried on; a great number of junks 
were waiting here in the hope that the banks of the Min river 
might be deserted by the rebels so as to enable them to proveed to 
Chingtu or Kiading, which place was held by them: they were said 
to have detached parties much nearer Siichow, and to be robbing 
and murdering every one they could lay hands on; headless bodies, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, floating down the Min at 
all hours, plainly showed that there was some truth in the stories we 
had heard on our way up; the gates of the town were closed, and 
there were no means of ingress or egress but by a rope over the walls ; 
a strong garrison of braves from Sz’chuan and Yunnan were quarter- 
ed outside the city, and fighting among themselves ; an engagement 
took place between them during our gtay, andthe Yunnan party 
had to be removed by the authorities; on our return they attacked 


= our boats with stones, but the sight of the rifles, &¢., put them to 
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flight. The position of Stchow according to Captain Blakiston 


is in— . 
; Lat. 28° 46’ G’/ N. 
Long. 105° 7 0’ EB. 
The products of the neighbouring country are yellow and white - 
silk, insect wax, bee’s wax, tobacco, honey, coal (220 Cash per 
pietil), a small quantity of iron, which is worked close to the town 
and green tea. -Sycee was worth 1,630 cash per tael. *° 

No one coukl be found to accompany us through the rebel districts 
to Chingtu, and we had therefore to ascend the river to Ping-shan in 
the hope of being able to get round them; the only traffic above 
Suchow is in coal, which is brought down in boats; above Ping-shan 
no trade at all goes forward. 

The country above Siichow is very mountainous and the river de- 
creases in width ; its average is about 250 yards; twenty miles above 
the town it runs through a district in which coal is extensively worked, 
being dug out in galleries high up on the hill sides, and sent down 
in baskets sliding on stout ropes of bamboo, a full basket drawing 
up an empty one; these galleries are often at such a height that a 
half way stage is necessary; th® coal district extends for 17 or 18 
miles along both sides of the river ; the coal appeared to be of a supe- 
rior quality to any seen below ; it was brought out in large and bright 
lumps ; in every place where coal was seen the rock was Sandstone, 
and where washed by water was jet black and polished; boats would 
carry coal from this district to Hankow in twenty days, to Ichang 
in ten. Many men here have brown hair; this is not seen lower 


down the river. 

Above Siichow the géographical pyame of the Yang-tse is the 
“ Kin-cha-kiang” or river of gold ; it is called by the boatmen merely 
the Yunnan river ; nothing could be learnt about it above Ping-shan, 
but there are said to be falls at a distance of 100 hi above; our 
boatmen and Captain refused to go further, anll would not proceed 
beyond Suchow until we promised to take them no farther than 
Ping-shan. 

Ping-shan, a small walled town on the left bank, is the farthest 
point to which we ascended ; no Europeans, as far as is known, have 
ever reached this point before us; the walls have lately been put in 


a state of repair, and strengthened on the landward side by traverses 
21 


a 
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constructed on the banquette, as the hills clo¥e to them completely 
command them and expose them to an enfilading fire® the Prefect 
was here at first very civil, and promised all a§sistance, but said the 
rebels were in the neighbourhood and that we had better leave the 


‘ place; the townspeople closed the gates and fired on us from the 


walls, but no bullets came anywhere near us, and finding we remain- 
ed quiet they discontinued ; that same night the rebels attacked*the 
town; the walls were illuminated, and every man of the attacking 
party ecnrried a lantern; the fighting did not appear to be very 
severe, being confined to distant firing and shouting. 

Except for purposes of exploration there is nothing to bring a steam- 
vessel beyond Siichow; the river is navigable as far as Ping-shan, 
with the exception of the eighty miles between Ichang and Quaichow, 
and even that may be practicable; above Ping-shan I can give no 
information about the river, but from the tops of the highest hills 
near the town, nothing can be seen but high hills towards the West. 

From this point we were compelled to turn back, no one being 
willing, for any amount of pay, to venture into a district overrun 
by rebels; no boats ascend the river beyond Ping-shan so that we 
were unable to visit the country “of the Maoutse or independent 
tribes, which is near Ping-shan to the West; a chief of these tribes 
with some of his followers paid us a visit and were very friendly ; 
we exchanged presents of knives and wine; they area totally dif- 
ferent looking race to the Chinese, their faces being open and honest, 
which the Chinese faces certainly are not; some had the head clean 
shaved, others let their hair grow, and one only had a queue; the 
weather was warm and their dress consisted only of a coarse white 
cotton jacket, drawers and grags sandals ; their turbans were of blue 
cotton twisted into a knot above the forehead ; they called them- 
selves “ Huh-I” or “ I-jin” black barbarians or foreigners, and repeat- 
edly said they were not civilised men; they were very curious and 
inspected everything fh the cabins narrowly, but were perfectly well 
behaved ; the chief spoke a little Chinese but none of his followers 
could make themselves understood ; we were considered by the people 
to be in some way connected with these people, and were called by 
them “ White Maoutse ;” none of the Maoutse could read pr write ; 
they possess horses and cattle in their own country ; they said their 
only crop was indian corn; the chief said if we came to bis country 
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there would he no difficulty about carriage, but we should have a 
mountainous country to cross before reaching it, and there was no 
possibility of procurife carriage at Ping-shan ; he said that travellers 
would be plundered by the tribes unless under the protection of a 
chief; it was impossible to make out the limits of their country, - 
but its western boundary cannot be far from the frontiers of Burmah 
and Assam. 

The country round Ping-shan is hilly and fertile; sifk is produced 
in considerable quantities ; indian corn, rice, sugar cane, and turmeric 
are cultivated on the hills, and the cactus grows to a large size ; 
water snakes and eels caught in the rice fields are eaten by the boat- 
men and villagers. 

The boundary of Yunnan is passed just below Ping-shan, though 
we could not clearly ascertain where ; the country on the South bank 
of the river opposite the town, was said by the Prefect to be in that 
province. 

On both sides of the river the whole way from Yochow and even 
from Hankow to Ping-shan, the country is destitute of cattle with 
the exception of a few sheep and goats at Yochow, and goats in a 
few places ; butfaloes and ponies’ were seen at times, but their number 
is small, nor does the country appear thickly populated; should an 
expedition, hostile or otherwise, ever ascend the river, the whole of 
their supplies would have to be carried with them; a few fowls, 
eggs, fish and a considerable amount of flour, salt and vegetables 
would be procurable; the towns would accommodate a large number 
of men, but few places are fit for encamping, the ground near the 
towns being covered with grave mounds; the hills above Hankow 
have been before allutled to; the people generally burn charcoal, 
except in the coal districts; fire wood is grubbed up about the 
country and brought in boats to the towns ; there would be difficulty 
in obtaining it in large quantities. 

The people are, wherever we met them, ‘a quiet inoffensive race, 
but as the rebels increase in numbers they tind it necessary to com- 
bine for their own safety, the government giving them no aid; in 
fact wherever the imperialist troops are in the field against the 
insurgents, the people are worse off than when left to protect them- 
selves, being plundered by both parties ; in the districts above Chang 
(show) hien they are keeping the rebels off and have outposts 
in the river, lookout stations on the highest hills, and redoubts in 
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the most defensible situations; no artillery larger than a jingall is 
used in this hilly country, and, it is only necessfry to construct the 
redoubts so that they may be safe from escalfide. If the Chinese 
government had the least energy, the rebels would have no chance 


to establish themselves in a country where the popular feeling is so 


strong in favour of law and order, but should the present stute of 
affairs continue much longer, the feeling of the population will pro- 
bably undergo a change ; finding the government powerless to protect 
them, they will lose their respect for it, and the habit of carrying 
arms will make them Jess likely than formerly to submit to the exac- 
tions of the authorities ; being by nature industrious and peaceable 
they are the people of all others likely to make good and loyal sub- 
jects to a government strong enough to ensure them peace and quict- 
ness ; many of the rebels have become so either from necessity or 
compulsion, and would gladly embrace an opportunity of returning toa 
quiet life, and among them would doubtless be found men who, with 
officers in whom they could trust, would make first-rate soldiers. 

The rebels in the West have no connexion with the Tai-pings, but 
have sprung from bands of robbers, doubtless encouraged by the 
weakness, or want of energy of the government ; the provinces of 
Sz’chuan and Yunnan have always been in an unsettled state, being 
infested, like England in the olden time, by numerous bands of rob- 
bers ; about two years ago, four of their leaders by name “ Lan-ta- 
shun,” “ Li-chwan-tata,” “ Chang-u-mats,” and “ Mou-san-chow” 
collected larger numbers of men than usual, and uniting their forces, 
have since, that time, set the government at defiance; at the present 
time they occupy a large portion of the province of Sz’chuan, and 
are said to have burnt the suleurbs of the capital Ching-tu (foo), 
and to be besieging the city; these bands first became formidable in 
the 9th year of the reign of the present Emperor, “ Heén-Fung ;” 
on the authority of a Mandarin who commanded our Chinese escort, 
they are now occupying the following towns in Sz’chuan ; between 
Wan (hien) and Chingtu :—Ping-chi, Shé-kung, Chuugetikge: and 
Shiinking ; between Chungking and Chingtu:—Ho (chow), Ting- 
yuen, Mien (chow), Nan-ching, and Si-chung; between Lu (chow) 
and Chingtu :—Niu-fu-tu, King-yen, and Wé-yuen ; between Siichow, 
and Chingtu:—Kiading, Kien-wé, Yow-kua-tu, Kioh-kih, Manicn- 


_ chang, and Utung-kiow ; the sons of a Moolvee at Chung-king gave 
the following ss the names of places oceupied by them in Sz’chuan ; 


fi 
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Mé (chow), “Sintu, Mien (chow), Kin-shu (hien), Pun-shan (hien), 
Kien (chow), Kwax (hien), Ho (chow), Ting-yuen, and Sué-ling 
(hien) ; several nares in the two lists corroborate each statement . 
from a Chinese map in the possession of the Prefect of Ping-shan, 
many places to the West of any of the above named either had been 
or were at the time in the hands of the rebels ; after getting all they 
can out of one town, they often leave it and move to another. 

Part of the Mussulman population of Yunnan is also in insurree- 
tion under the leadership of a Hadji by name “ Ma Yussu ;” his head 
quarters are at Ta-lif (foo) in the West of the province, and on the 
high road leading from the Burmese frontier to Yunnan, the capital 
of the province, and to Chingtu (foo), the capital of Sz’chuan. 

China, to the South and West, may be said to be out of the hands 
of the government; though the mandarins still govern some towns 
and districts, they are ready to take to flight on the first attack of 
the rebels; the military commandant of Ping-shan was reported te 
have done so with his garrison, as soon as the town was attacked, 
and considered to have acted quite’ properly ; as far as the safety of 
the town was concerned, he dil, no doubt, the best thing possible, 
for the rebels would in all probability have been admitted by some 
of the soldiers. 

Trade is, in the West, almost at a standstill, and it would seem 
of little use to open ports up the river for trade with that part of 
the country, until the rebels have been put down; Ichang is the 
only place at present where trade might be carried on with advantage, 
and the prospect of it might assist in settling the western pro- 
vinces ; the rebels thera are not the same fanatical savages that the 
Taipings are; they do not destroy for the sake of destroying only, 
though in attacking a town they will burn buildings that interfere 
with their operations; many of these men would undoubtedly be 


, glad of a chance to escape from their present dife, and the opening 
of trade with the foreigners would give them an opportunity of 
doing so 


A body of the Taipings under a leader called “ Shih-ta-kai’’ is said 
to be in the province of Kweichow, and this seemS to be the most 
westerly point to which they have penetrated ; on our way down the 
river we found a large imperialist camp at Yochow, from which the 
rebels were said to be 180 li distant; they were alsu reported to be 

i 301i from King-kow, a town on the right bank a short distance 
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above Hankow, but until the floods subside, they cannot move much 
about the country in the vicinity of the river. 

‘The mandarins, as far as we could see, threw) no obstacles in the 
way of our expedition : excepting at Chung-king, we were every- 
where most civilly received; the authorities were curious to know 
what we were really about, and the mandarins and soldiers sent with 
us, though ostensibly a guard of honour, were more probably for the 
purpose of reporting on our proceedings, and it is probably well 
known, long before this, at Pekin that the river has been surveyed 
and soundings takén as far as Ping-shan; I attribute our failure to 
penetrate into Thibet to no hostility on the part of the authorities, 
but to the impossibility of obtaining people to accompany us through 
a country where they had a very good chance of having their throats 
eut; the Viceroy of Sz’chuan is the governor of Thibet, and is said 
to be well affected towards foreigners ; he is a brother of the newly 
made minister for foreign affairs at Pekin, and resides at Chingtu. 

Some time back there was some talk of attempting a route into 
western China by Burmah; the Yang-tse seems to me to be the 
preferable route in every way ; it is most likely navigable for country 
boats a long way above Ping-shan, and the conveyance of goods by 
land across such a hilly country as Yunnan would be difficult and 
expensive.e 

As we descended we found the river very much risen since we pass- 
ed up; in the gorges below Quaichow the rapids had almost disap- 
peared ; two bad places occurred below Shan-tow-pien, but no others ; 
the stream ran, except in these places, six and seven miles an hour. 

Below Shi-show the river banks were much flooded, and it would 
be difficult, when the river is hfgh, for ships to keep in the channel, 
there being nothing to mark the bank; looking towards the Tung- 
ting lake there was a clear horizon, the view being broken only 
by trees and half submerged villages standing out of the water. 

I regret being unable to add more to the very slight knowledge 


_ possessed of the interior and west of China; whenever the rebels are 


put down, and not till then, a great amount of trade ought to be 
carried on with fhe west, and our knowledge of this most interesting 
country will increase ; under a good government the Chinese have 
the makings of as fine a nation as any under the San, but, as far at 


least as the West is concerned, we must for the present rest satistied 
with the little that is known of them, 
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Register of Thermometer. 


5 A.M, 


Noon. 





S P.M. 





53.5 
55.5 
5U 
ot 





REMARKS, 
Cloudy with rain. 
Foggy and sultry. 
Heavy dew, fine. 


“Cloudy with rain. 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy and clear, 
Cloudy. . 
Cloudy, 


Overcast, rain. 

Thick with rain. 
Ovcreast. « 

Clouded over. 

Cloudy with rain. 
Cloudy with rain. 
Clouded over. 

Clear and cloudy. 
Misty and cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Clouded over, 
Overcast and rain. 
Cloudy with rain, 
Cloudy with rain. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy with rain. 
Clouded over. 
Cloudy with showers. 
Cloudy with rain, 
Clear and cloudy, 
Cloudy and clear, 
Cloudy. 

Foggy and hazy. 
Hazy and thunder clouds, 
Cloudy and hazy. 
Overenst and hazy. 
Cloudy with rain, 
Cloudy, heavy rain, 
Foggy and clear. 

Clear, 

Clear. 

Cloudy and clear. 

Cloudy with rain. 

Rain and clear. 

Rain and overcast, 
Cloudy and clear, 

Clear aud hazy. 

Clear. 

Clear, oppressive. 

Clear, oppressive. 
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Cloudy, rainjng very oppressive, 


lightnin 
and N.W. 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy, thunder-storm, 
Cloudy, heavy rain. 
Rain, Cloudy. 
Overcast, rain, 


to S. working to W. 
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Register of Thermometer—(Continued.) , 
SuUN- ii “Ft, | ie +. . <4 os 
Darr. | niss, |S amt | Noon.) 8S rae) REMARKS. 
|= . —EE ————s - - Jen SS 
Moy 11/63 |73 |7%9 | 76 Cloudy with fresh wind from N. to 
5 ee a E. with heavy cain and thunder 
rs . Ss ut night. 
mE G5 *| 64 Steady and heavy rain. ~ 
- re’ he Clouded over. 
$2 67 67 Thick and cloudy. . 
3 eae 67. Rain and cloudy. 
” 77.5 70 Overcast, cloudy. 
9 82.5 73 Cloudy. . 
” 84 80 Cloudy and hazy. 
? — $2.5 Light clouds. 
fe 78 68.5 Cloudy and showery. 
5 78 76 Cloudy. . 
2 79.5 | 78 Cloudy. 
- 86.5 83.5 Cloudy. 
zs HO TL.5 Cloudy with rain. 
= 79 74.5 Rain and clondy. 
oe 84.5 76 Overcast, strong rain. 
= 77.5 70O Overcast, strong rain. 
a 84.5 77.5 Clouded over. 
2 $1.5 | 77 Heavy rain, cloudy. 
ve 77.5 _| 74 Cloudy, heavy rain. re 
an 80 F } Cloudy with rain. 
June G85 | 734 Cloudy. | 
a 72.6 (| 71 Steady rain, Cloudy. 
= 69.5 | 69.5 Rain, thick weather. 
a 65 G7 | Incessant rain. 
~ 75.5 | 75 Clouded over. 
ie 96.5 | 74 Foggy and cloudy. 
” i. 76 Hazy and cloudy. 
= 83 77 Thick mist, cloudy. 
ms 79.6 | 76 Hozy and cloudy. 
S 79 80.5, Cloudy and close. 
+ 72.5 Cloudy, squally from S.W, with 
. thunder, rain oll night. 
7 : <e- 
= | 70 | Cloudy with rain. 
2H AB! i Clear and cloudy. | 
= fet | Cloudys (Themr. exposed 116°, 
= river water 73*) ee 
+ 97 =) Clear, close and sultry. 
i. 6 | Cloudy, thunder. 
mS 1 | Cloudy, (after Lhemr. 96°). 
: | Cloudy, rain at night. 
Z Cloudy with rain. 
x | Heavy rain, cloudy. 
2s Cloudy, (viveeene 74°). 
fe Clear and cloudy, : 
fd Clear and cloudy. — 
Led  Clor c y- ~~ 
as x b 
” ‘I . ; 
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(CoMMUNtCATROD &Y THe Goveuxuewr or Tenure ) 


Prom Captain J. C. Havowron, Superiatendest of Port Lileir, to 
- W. Ganev, Beguire, Seeretary to the Goeeerament of India, 
No. G7, dated the 10th January, 1961. 


In continuation of my letter No. 63, of 11th Neowessph<r, 1959, 
i heave the honor te report our farther intercourse arith the Abeors- 
ines, 

2. On 15th December, « party of them came upon some wen of 
the Clyde who were getting water at the watering-place, ami eloghtly 
wounded one European sailor. The men went off tgempedoate') to 
the «hip, a boat was sent to recover some beckets and clothes «heb 
had been shandonmed, am Andarnancse ewam off to it with the clothes. 
—the buckets had been destroyed forthe sake of the hoops. 

3%. On the 17th December, a party of convicts cutting bamboo, 
West of Viper Inland, was sBot at from an ambuscade, sail one man 





was wounded by ao arrow, but not severely. The Natives were not 


seen, so that the Guard could not use their weapons. ' 





man attributes to the baropean 


fended co ¥ 
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with as many plantains as they could carry. I found them with a 
rotten and broken canoe.which they were endeavouring to get into, 
with a full load of plantains,—after baling out two or three times with 
a nautilus shell, they at last set off, but were eventually compelled 
to get into the water and swim behind the canoe, pushing it along. 
During the time I saw them—some twenty minutes—they were 
examined by myself and the European Guard without betraying the 
least symptom of fear: they laughed and talked incessantly, and 
were quite ready to danoe if any one clapped hands by way of 
music. They had bows and arrows with them, which however they 
did not attempt to use. 

7. Lenjoined on the Gangsmen greater caution, and referred 
them to the orders they had already received, viz., to signal away 
any Aborigines coming armed, and to allow them to land only on 
their leaving their weapons on the opposite shore. I may here 
note that experience has fully proved that these people, with 
all their extreme rudeness, fully understand it to be good man- 
ners to leave weapons behind when meeting strangers. The Gangs- 
men were algo again warned not to ) encdurage plunder, by allowing 


_them to help themselves ad libitum, but directed to restrict the 


Aborigines closely to that moderate amount which should be given 
to them. | 

8. On the 9th, eight Aborigines came over again in a canoe to 
Viper Island. Four came up and four remained in their canoe. The 
former were fed as usual, and dismissed with a full stalk of plan- 
tains to each; they took what they had received down to their 
canoe, and returned for more. On being refused, they rushed into 
the convict lines, and began to plunder, The Sebundy Guard was 
ealled, and when they came dn sight, the Gangsman caused the 
Aborigines to be seized by convicts. Their bows and arrows, with 
which they had threatened people, were taken from them, and after a 
short time they were released and suffered to depart. The Gangs- 
man reports that as they left, another canoe, full of Aborigines, came, 
who however returned with their fellows. ‘The Gangsman begged he 
might be allowed to keep them af in future, as he apprehended 
mischief. 

9. Sinden Aiatsiielbcgt os Wie vieottg oilers, viz., to prevent 
any from landing till they had deposited their arms on the other 
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shore, to treat them kindly, feed them moderately, and dismiss them. 
He was directed to prevent them from landing armed, and to seize 
any who though unarmed should persist in plundering. 

10. On the next day, the 10th January, the Gangsman reported 


that alarge number had come down on the opposite or Western - 


shore, facing Viper Island, of whom eight came over in one canoe, 
Thiht in spite of the presence of the Madras Guard, and the exhibi- 
tion of muskets, they had landed and cut plantains by force, lading 
their boat so full that to enable them to carry off their plunder they 
were obliged to leave three of their number behind., These three he 
seized, and it appearing that the canoe was returning with a larger 
number, he requested the Guard to fire over them, whereon the party 
in the boat, together with those on the shore, fled. In seizing the 
three, one convict was wounded with a knife made from tron hoop, 
which the savage carried suspended from his neck. 

1l. One of these Aborigines, afterwards named by the sailors 
Punch Blair, was recognised as having been always a foremost per- 
sonage, and as being the man who unprovoked shot the arrow on 
8lst December, from the resalt of which a boatman lost his life. 

12. The Aborigines did not appear again in that quarter imme- 
diately. On the 14th, however, a party of eight came down upon a 
gang of convicts cleaning a path from Atlanta Point to Navy Bay, 
and without much resistance on their part, carried off the tools with 
which they were working; they also took the tickets bearing the 
convicts’ numbers, the pieces of string, &c., about their persons, and 
the Juneo or Brahminical thread of those that wore it. 

13. Previous to this occurrence, Aborigines had not been known 
to cross the line upon which the convicts were working for at least 
fifteen months. A Guard of 20 Sebupdies were ordered to support 
the party next day. 

14. On the 15th, this party was again attacked. The Sebundies 
fired a few shots which proved sufficiently harihless, and the convict 
Gangsmen with the party seized and bound three of the Aborigines, 
taking their arms from them. Of the Sebundies, one was wounded 
with an arrow, three convicts were also wounded, two with arrows, 
and one with a bad bite in tlie arm. Of the Aborigines, two had ribs 
broken, and two also had slight bayonet wounds, all I am sorry to 
say inflicted by the Sebundies after their capture. ® 

2k 2 
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15. One of the men captured had a convict’s ticket hung from 
his neck ; this as well as an axe, Juneos, &c., found &n them, had 
been plundered from the convicts on the previous day. 

16. On 16th, Punch, who had been closely guarded by the Naval 


' Brigade, managed to give them the slip. Being the most boyish of 


the party, though no Woy—he had only been secured with a rope, 
which he bit through in silence during the night; once that he thad 
made a rush in the dark, the sentry might as well have attempted to 
catch a fox as him. The whole Brigade was turned out in an un- 
successful chase after him. 

17. On the 18th, one of the male convicts from the Punjab 
escaped from Viper Island with the woman—a female convict from 
the same quarter—he had espoused. On 24th, a canoe was seen 
passing Viper Isle with an Andamanese in it, having a white garment 
on—it was fired upon, the clothed one being, it was supposed, Punch. 
In the canoe, which the men instantly abandoned, was found a tin 
containing Ghee, which could only have been of the stock of the 
convict who ran away on the 15th. * About the same time, distant 
from Viper Island six or seven miles, a very large canoe containing 
eight or ten persons was observed ciming round the North Point of 
the Harbour. Mr. Brown of the Naval Brigade was sent with a 
boat to observe them. Meanwhile looking on with a glass, I dis- 
tinctly saw a party on shore, shooting fish with bows and arrows, 
and taking shell fish, going parallel to the canoe. The shore party 
had one man with white cloth round his head and waist, and two 
men were painted bright red from head to foot, but otherwise in a 
state of nature. 

18. Lobserved,as Mr. Brown’s boat approached the party, a 
portion of them, including the white clothed one, who was, I think, 
an Andamanese, disappeared in the jungle. A number, however, 
swam off boldly to the boat, one very distinctly, before he entered 
the water, waving a red cloth. Mr. Brown observed something 
in their motions which led him to distrust them. He caused a shot 


to be fired over them, whereon they made off. The red cloth was 


abandoned by the Aborigine, and has since been identified as the 
upper clothing of the female who ran away on the 18th, 

(19. On 29th, the Aborigines who had been taken out for an 
airing attempfed to bolt. They violently resisted recapture, but in- 
effectually. 
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20. The course to adopt with regard to these people has been a 
subject of nfuch anxiety to me. If too much encouraged, our people 
were liable to be plundered, killed, or wounded—on the other hand 
without some encouragement we must for ever remain strangers, and, 
it would seem, at war with them. My endeavour has been to main-" 
tain the golden mean,—at all times to avoid’ aggressive attacks and 
bloodshed,—to treat them kindly, and at the same time not to mis- 
lead them into plundering and killing our people. 

21. Considering the circumstances under which they came intq _ 
our hands, viz., that three were taken in an aggregsive attack, that 
the other three, though not actually at the time fighting against us, 
formed a portion of an armed plundering party, and that one of 
them had, as far as I have the means of knowing, without the least 
provocation, inflicted a wound on one of our party, from the effect of 
which he died,—TI have thought myself warranted in detaining them 
with a view to their being made, if possible, the means of inter- 
course with their countrymen hereafter. 

22. But I find it impossible to retain them here without an 
amount of restraint which would defeat entirely our pbject in keep- 
ing them. The temptation to éscape is too great, and they are as 
slippery as eels. 

23. One of them is old and grey headed, another of them is de- 
formed (hump-backed), and stupid. These two I propose to keep 
for a time and release. The other three I purpose shipping to the 
Commissioner of Pegu, to be retained for a few months, taught a 
little English, and sent back. 

24. I consider the climate and circumstances of the ‘Tenasserim 
Coast the most favoralie for them, and with reference to this fact, 
and the fate of the man captured by, the Andaman Committee, ab- 
stain from sending them to Calcutta. 

25. They will be embarked on the Zubal Cain bound to Ran- 
goon, and [ have requested the Officer commanding the Naval 
Brigade to send with them one of the men who has been specially in 
charge of them, to remain fill his services are dispensed with by 
Colonel Phayre. 

26. Apart from the natural effort to regain libert# they have 
shown themselves quiet and tractable. They appear fond of their 
keepers. They caress children and young animals, antl seem kind to 


=e 
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one another, but I will not on the present occasion enter on an 
account of their manners. . 

27. In conclusion] trust my proceedings with regard to these 
people will meet the approval of the Government, and that in such 


case the Government will be pleased to instruct Colonel Phayre 


accordingly. P 





‘rom Captain J. C. Havauton, Superintendent Port Blair, to W. 
Grey, Esquire, Secretary to Government of India, No. 85, dated 
the 27th Marth, 1861. 


In continuation of my letter No. 67, of 10th January, I have the 
honor to report for the information of His Honor the President in 
Council, that finding nothing further was to be gained by keeping the 
two Aborigines remaining in custody, 1 released them on the spot 
where they had been captured on 15th February. 

2. They were supplied with as many yams, plantains, old hoops, 
and other trifling articles of little value, as they could carry, care 
was taken not,to give them anything thab was likely to be converted 
into a weapon of offence. , 

3. When they finally left us, they shewed great reluctance at 
parting with their keeper. They kissed his hands, and tried to in- 
duce him to, accompany them, I cannot doubt but that they felt 
affection for him. 

4. The effect of the capture and treatment of these men as yet 
appears to be good, we have had no attack since, and a few days ago 
one of our boats a short way down the coast fell in with a party of 
them, among whom the humpbacked man named by the Sailors 
« Tuesday Blair,” was recognized. They laid aside their bows and 
arrows and came down to the boat, two or three of their number 
remaining with the women and arms, watching about one hundred 
paces off. One got into the boat. They asked eagerly for plantains, 
which they call cangary or hangary. One of the Seamen wishing to 
possess himself of a bow, made them to understand by signs what he 
wanted, this was.called for, but no sufficiently tempting offer in ex- 
change for it being made, it was takgn back again. The boatmen 
made them a present of a fishing line and some hooks, and parted 
with them on friendly terms. On the evening of 28th March being 
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myself out for a sail north of the harbour, I landed at a place which 
had the appearance of being supplied with fresh water. Though no 
native was in sight, footmarks in the sand assured me they were 
close by; and in fact we soon observed a party watching us at a dis- 
tance, On re-embarking I hung up a bunch of plantains brought to 
meet the contingency of our meeting them.” The party as we left 
cautiously approached the spot, and when they saw the plantains, 
rushed at them, and apparently in a few seconds left none remaining. 
I may here remark that the plantain appears to be indigenous, but 
in its wild state, the fruit is a mere bag of lame seeds, slightly 
covered with glutinous matter. 

5. The general impression conveyed to us by the demeanour of the 
captives was very favorable. They appeared kind to one another, and 
generally when not in the act of attempting escape, very gentle and 
tractable. Tuesday had one of his ribs broken by a Sebundy after 
eapture, while being brought in—a piece of wanton cruelty duly 
noticed by me. His comrades at his request scarified him with 
broken glass, and, on being firnished with a cupping lancet, per- 
formed the operation very successfully, to his great reljef. If allowed 
they would eat from morning till night. The food they chiefly pre- 
ferred was pig's flesh, fish, unripe plantains, (which they roast) yams, 
rice and biscuit,—ripe plantains they cared but little for. It was 
observed that whatever they received was honestly divjded, though 
the party into whose hands it first fell took care to help himself 
first. Any food remaining at night was carefully packed up to be 
eaten in the morning. 

G. It is a matter of much regret that so very few words of their 
language have been aequired. The restraint under which it was 
necessary to keep them, and want o{ time, prevented me from devot- 
ing myself to the interesting task of learning something of it. The 
sound of it is not unpleasing to the ear, and it would appear to be 
more regular than the Burmese. We judged it to be polysyllabic, 
but I must confess that our slender vocabulary cannot be appealed 
to with confidence. To acquire anything like certainty regarding 
it, requires the devotion of much time and patient attention to it, 

7. There is one point of great interest regarding them which 
I must not suffer to pass unnoticed—the question as to whether 
they acknowledge any spiritual power or not ? Colonel Symes 
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says they do. The convict Doodnath, who lived among them 
for thirteen months, assured me that he could discover no trace 
of religious worship*or the acknowledgment of any unseen pow- 
er among them. It was reported to me by their keepers, that 
they daily, but not at uny fixed time, went through what was sup- 
posed to be worship. The time chosen was when they were by 
themselves in the small room appropriated to them. They all sit, 
and one repeated some words to which all the rest responded, touch- 

-<ing in turn various parts for their bodies. This would last for more 
than half an houm I was very anxious to satisfy myself on this 
subject, but though I gave directions that I should be informed 
whenever they were so engaged, could not gratify myself in this 
respect, as they invariably left off when they discovered that they 
were observed. 

8. I append a list of the few words acquired from them, and also 
some notes made by Lieutenant S. Hellard, Indian Navy, while they 
were in his charge, which I trust may not be without interest. 

9. In conclusion, I beg to assure His Lordship the Governor 
General in Conncil, that it will always continue to be my anxious 
desire not only to prevent any aggression upon the natives, but if 
possible to conciliate them—the task is however a delicate and diffi- 
cult one. | 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written, a party has visited Viper 

® Island; they came unarmed, and instead of attempting to, take plan- 
tains by force, begged for them. The beggar’s whine is thoroughly 
understood and used even here. 


NOTES ON THE ANDAMANESE CAPTURED AT PORT 
BLAIR, 

Thursday, 10th January, 1861.—Three of the aborigines captured 
at Viper Island. Went up in the launch, and found them in the 
stocks, and apparently quite indifferent, until taken to the boat, 
handcuffed with their hands behind their backs. In beating down, 
they seemed to axpect to be landed whenever we neared the shore : 

they instantly asked for punno (watey) and ajl three at the same 
moment d to bring their hands in front. On landing at Ross 
Island they were very sullen, but eating plantains freely or any 
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thing else that was given them. During the night one remained 
awake, and two out of the three managed to get off their handcuffs, 
their wrist being remarkably small. A man was appointed to look 
after each, and they named them Punch, Friday, and Crusoe, with 
the surname of Blair, They did not appear the least astonished at 
any thing they saw, nor do they like the Inen over them to Zeave 
them. 

11th.— Fish being brought for them, Crusoe turned cook, opening 
and cleaning them with his teeth, and, when done, divided it ak 
equally; this finished, he roasted green plantainse and they all ate 
enormously. During the night the one on watch, Punch, fancied 
the sentry was asleep, and awoke the others to be ready for a run; 
he then crept tothe bottom of the bed, but a box on the ear soon 
convinced him that if Jack did sleep it was with his weather-eye 
lifting. When taken they were quite in a state of nature, but to-day 
they were dressed and taken up to the Superintendent's house. Here 
they appeared somewhat surprised, particularly at a large mirror, at 
which they grinned, but they were very much taken up with little 
Harry H—., aud so inquistive did they become, that Mr. Punch 
wished to lift his clothes to See whether he was a boy or girl; he 
also wished to take ornaments from the neck of one of the native 
women, They now are not the least afraid, although at times very 
sullen. . 

12¢k.—Had all three at the Officers’ Quarters, with the view of 
picking up some of their language, but they were so much taken up 
with pictures and other things, that they merely repeated every 
word we said. Their height is: Friday Blair, 4 feet 10 inches ; 
Punch Blair, 5 feet 4 inches ; Crusoe Blair, 5 feet 24 inches. 

13¢h.—Being Sunday, all three were nicely dressed in white, with 
straw hats with “ I. N. Brigade” onthe ribbon, which was a vast 
improvement. In the afternoon they went for a walk on the beach, 
and went over the gun-boat, walking after their keepers in a quiet 
orderly manner. Every thing like metal they admire and want, and 
when the handcuffs were removed they did not wish them to be 
taken away, and at the blacksmith’s shop they wanéed to take away 
all the bar iron. In.the evening seeing the new moon for the first 
time they called out Auckalareoo, and commenced dancing, and in- 
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sisting on the men doing so with them, elapping with their hands to 
keep time, so that this is no doubt a great day with thenf. 

14¢/.—They seem +o improve daily, and their health is good. 
They all went to see the men at work at their different trades, but 
seemed only to care for the blacksmith and tinker. Punch seeing an 
English woman wished to kiss her, and Friday took the chain, a 
silver one, off an ayah’s neck, which was of course returned. Seeife 
me he came up, and taking hold of my beard, put his hand inside 
ray shirt collar, to see whether I had a chain of any kind. He also 
made motions to another officer, that he would cut his throat for his 
gold chain and ring; they are apparently fond of all animals, and 
have constantly a cat and a dog in their arms. ‘They are very suspici- 
ous of our food, but will take anything uncooked, but they don’t 
appear to eat undressed meat of any kind, and they also share all 
they get equally; at one meal they will eat a bunch of plantains 
weighing 9 seers, or eighteen pounds, besides meat. When the 
natives of India were near them, they mutter at them, but it is im- 
possible to catch the words, but it appears from their manner to be 
abuse. They were asking for their fish te-day, and having none, a 
pigeon was given to each, which they” cleaned and boiled, but they 
were very much puzzled to see four killed at one shot. Crusoe seeing 
a spy-glass, took it up, and brought it to the ready, taking aim at 
the same time, he then made a noise with his mouth, and threw his 
head back, as if he was killed. ‘The working party at Aberdeen 
were attacked to-day, and driven in with the loss of all their tools, 
and a party of men were sent (N. B) but saw nothing of the 
aborigines; although they recovered some of the axes, &c. The 
officer states that he should say about twenty had been there, the 
natives report fifty. A strong guard will be in future sent to protect 
the convicts. The savages are evidently accustomed to food the in- 
stant they awake, and if any thing is left they roll it up in a piece of 
cloth, and mar it down, in the same way they hide away bits of iron 
of any kind: they seem quite resigned, and do not appear to care 
for their own free land. 

15¢h.—The abgrigines again attacked and wounded the convicts 
working in the jungle, also one of the Sebundy Guard, but three 
were taken prisoners, and brought over, two are old men, and the 
other a nice lene lad. I was informed that one of them, the 
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oldest, and who has been injured in the back apparently by a shot 
some time back, knocked over eight natives before he was taken 
prisoner, some bows and arrows were taken with these men; they 
are nearly the same as the others, and all about the same height. 
Their teeth appear to be all worn down flat, not sharp as in other 
people’s. On their being taken to the Barracks, their friends came 
to meet them, but they are not of the same party apparently, and 
they did not show any sign of pleasure at seeing them. Signs were 
made to take them to the wash-house, and here they were scrubbed 
excepting the injured man, who was carefully plated on a cot until 
the arrival of medical aid, when he was fomented on the back, and 
had some medicine, and he slept for some time, and could then eat 
a good supper. At night these three were taken to another part of 
the barracks, when they all became frightened, and clung to the men 
in charge, and begged them not to let them go; and, to make them 
quite easy, they were shown where they were going, and they went 
to bed quite contentedly. They dance aud sing every evening, but 
they require to be constantly watched, as they want every thing 
they see. One of the men ‘passed during the day with some fresh 
pork, and they caught hold of him, and insisted on having some, 
calling out Rhogo! Rhogo! (pig, pig.) The instant food is given to 
them they eat, and if you tell them that they do not want it, they 
draw in their stomachs, as though they wished you to understand 
they were empty. The men taken to-day are very much thinner 
than the others, and their heads are all shaved; one has the great 
toe of his right foot off, and he says it was taken off by a large 


clam. He is named Toeless Blair, height* : another 
has a long sear extending from above the knee down to the ankle, 
and is named Tuesday Blair, height « the other is 
named Jumbo Blair height Crusoe was most anxi- 


ous to have them dressed, and without being told they took off all 
the wild ornaments, and threw them down. One man had a large 
quantity of rubbish about his neck ; also a convict’'s ticket, and even 
a Brahmin’s thread, and two old rusty nails. 

16¢4.—This morning they were in sad tribulation because they 
had no fish, and the beef and vegetables given by the Steward did 
not satisfy them, but before eleven some came up, aud they were 

* [These blanks ore in the original.-—Eps. | 
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perfectly frantic, dancing and caressing the man who brought it up. 
Mr. Crusoe turned doctor, he got the sick man up, waslied his back 
with cold water, and punctured it all over with a sharp piece of 
glass which appeared to relieve him vastly, and he then washed off 


‘the blood, and turned to clean and cook the fish, eating all the small 


ones first, and leaving the coarser kind for the evening meal: in the 
evening they danced to the fiddle, and appeared in high glee. 
17th.—About half-past three Punch made his escape, having suc- 


-ceeded in the night to get his handcuffs off, but these were too pre- 


cious to be left behind. Every search was made immediately, but the 
jungle gave him shelter, until he no doubt swam to the mainland, to 
fetch which he must be an expert swimmer, as it was blowing hard 
and a good sea rolling in. Friday had his irons off his hands, and 
was evidently ready for a start, but the first noize caused an alarm, 
and to his no small annoyance all his hopes were frustrated.. On the 
principle of locking the stable door, the whole of them were placed 
in slight lege irons, which will at least prevent their removing far: 
all day they have been very sullen, and when out, their eyes seem to 
be constantly fixed on Atalanta Point, as though they expected aid 
from that quarter. 

18¢h.—This morning, when raining, and they wished to go out, 
they took their clothes off first, so that they might not get wet. 
They still ‘keep sullen, and are evidently ready for a bolt, provided 
they see a favourable opportunity, and with no place of security, and 
their well known cunning, it is impossible to keep them, however 
strongly watched. Shortly before sunset the air being cool and 
damp, I found them sitting round the fire, and each had a large piece 
of it holding it between his legs. 

19/hk.—No fish being caught to-day, they had only plantains, and 
in the evening Crusoe went up to H, Smith and kissed him, at the 
same time pointing to the barracks, and making signs he was hungry, 
for sometimes they went to the men’s messes of an evening, but 
since the escape it has not been allowed. 

20th.-—Irons are not at all pleasant, and to hear them growl is not 
bad; they are very anxious to have them taken off, and towards dark, 


they pretend to have pains in all their limbs. Crusoe asked so as to 
_ be understood when he would be let go. 
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21st.—To-day they beg hard to have the irons off, and promise as 
well as they’can not to run away, but if must not be done. 

22nd.—Not at all pleased at having to clean’ their room out; the 
beds they are almost too lazy to wash, but would eat all day if 
allowed. 


1. Bow ......... Borogelly. 15. Take off...... Ne giah. 

Be ABLY scesecces Boomee. 16. To paddle .,. Cheilla. 

3. Bow-string. Flyda. will? Tongs: ...-.. Chy. | 
4. Water, give. Pano de walay. 18. Moon......... Chuckalareoo.> 
Di. OM sess ewsses Oh. 19. Whiskers ¢*.. Sooka. 

6. Filesh......... Rogo. 20... DIusI0 scoese Dentregnah. 

Fe BOW] woo rccsee Deer. Bhs ERGs cccvecsesee Day. 

S. Shell... Ortamboo. 22. To give ...... De walay. 

9. To cut ...... Cha lock. 23. Yam ......... Chatah. 

10. Knife......... Coono. 24. Fish ......... Dar, Jouh. 

11. Todrink ... Meengohee 25. No good ... Fa mackrey. 
12. Canoe ...... Hobab. 26. Wood ....:. Chopah. 

13. Water ...... Panno. | wa Bed, quilt... Doo tram. 

14. Plantains ... Changraf. : 


A Note on certain Aborigines of the Andaman Islands, by Licut.- 
Colonel ALBERT Fxtcur, Commissioner of the Tenagserum and 
Martaban Provinces. . 

A chance has occurred to me lately of observing three Aborigines 
of the Andamans, who were captured in the vicinity of "Port Blair, 
some four months ago, in an attempt, together with others of their 
countrymen, to acquire possession of the working implements of a 
party of convicts. Théy were however surrounded by the convicts, 
who happened to be in considerablee numbers at the time, and as 
many as seven of them were taken prisoners. These were deprived 
of their arms, and detained for some weeks at Port Blair, when one 
of them managed to effect his escape, and three others were released 
from durance. The remaining three who were less advanced in years 
than the rest of the party, it was deemed advisable to send off by a 
Steamer leaving the settlement for Rangoon, with a view to ascertain 
whether some knowledge of their language could be acquired, and 
at the same time to impart to them some idea of the power and 
resources of their captors. 
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While in Rangoon, they were lodged for security’s sake within 
the precincts of the Jail, under charge of an English Sailor, who 
took them out daily for a walk about the town and suburbs. 
.Though regarded with great curiosity by the Burmese, they did not 

appear to be at all disconcerted by the notice they occasioned. No 
progress was however made in acquiring means of communication 
with them, and it was thought desirable to forward them to Moul- 
mein, from which place they might the more readily be shipped to 
their own country, should circumstances require it. On their land- 
ing at Moulmein ‘from the Steamer, they happened to meet, and 
recognize in the street, an intelligent Burman, who was formerly in 
the service of Captain Haughton, the present Superintendent of 
Port Blair, aman who had moreover a passable knowledge of the 
English language, and who willingly undertook the charge of them 
upon the terms offered to him. 

On the voyage from Rangoon to Moulmein, Mr. Blyth of our 
Society had a constant opportunity, of observing them, and con- 
trived to ingratiate himself into their good favour. Short as had 
been their intsoduction into civilized life, they had already acquired a 
fondness for tobacco, and he states there was no better passport to 
their good graces than an offer of a cheroot, and it was amusing to 
observe how quickly they learned the pocket, in which any one kept 
his cheroots, for they would point to the pocket, and give a gesture by 
way of hint, that they would like to enjoy one. Being thus indulg- 
ed, they would quite politely offer to take a light from the cigar 
of any one, who happened to be smoking in their vicinity, and 
in return would offer a light from their cigar, when it was 
needed. They were in high spirits when on board the Steamer, 
evidently supposing that the vessel was destined for their own coun- 
try, they had picked up the name Port Blair, and could always 
most readily indicate the exact direction of their own islands, point- 
ing to the position of the sun as their guide. This they intimated by 
signs, that it would be difficult to misunderstand. They were ac- 
cordingly disappointed when brought ashore at Moulmein, and were 
at firat down-heirted, when the Steamer left without taking them, 
but apparently recovered their self-possession in the course of a few 
days. One however was ailing from a pulmonary disorder, from which 


he is still suffering. 
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Since the arrival of these men at Moulmein, I have made an espe- 
cial study of*them, and their reputed similarity to the true African 
Negro appears to have been greatly exaggerated. The forehead is 
well formed, and not retreating, neither are the lips coarse and pro- 
jecting, and the nostrils are by no means broad, the ear is small and - 
well formed, the hair unlike the so-called woolly hair of a Negro 
and growing conspicuously in separate detached tufts. They have 
absolutely no trace of whiskers, beard, or mustache, and have been 
long enough in captivity for the growth of such, were it existent 
The hair of the head also shews little disposition to elongate, it 
continues very short and crisped. The complexion is not a deep 
black, but rather of a sooty hue, hands and feet small, the latter not 
exhibiting the projecting heel of the true Negro. 

The Andamanese appear to be one of many remnants, still extant, 
of a race, that was formerly very extensively diffused over South 
Eastern Asia and its Archipelago, which, for the most part, has been 
extirpated by races more advanced towards civilization, being now 
driven to remote islands, or mountain fastnesses, such as the Anda- 
mans, the interior of the great Nicobar (where they age reported to 
be constantly at warfare with the people of the coast), and within the 
present century for certain (vide Crawfurd), and probably even now, 
there are, or were, tribes of them in the mountains of the interior 
of the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and especially the 
Philippine Islands, where the island of Negros, derives this, its 
Spanish appellation, from its being inhabited by a blackish race, 
variously known as the Negrillo, Negrito, or true Papuan. The 
race has its head quarters in the great islands of Papua or New 
Guinea, where some triles are found attaining to six feet in stature, 
whilst others are as diminutive as the Andamanese, 

Upon the island-continent of Australia, the true Papuan type 
has never been detected ; but it formerly constituted the people 
of Tasmania, so numerous at the time of Captain Cook's visit, but 
which race is there now all but extinct, three or four individuals 
only surviving. The history of the capture of the last remnant of 
the race inhabiting Tasmania is well known, and their removal to 
an island in Bass’s Straits, where the Government provided them 
with blankets, and a certain amount of food; but it is remarkable, 
that they died off fast, and chiefly from pulmonary “consumption. 
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The same remark has been made also of the New Zealander, belong- 
ing to a very different race of humankind, since the introduction of 
blankets, and other European clothing amongst them, they having 
also been subject to pulmonary diseases, which seem to have been 
previously unknown. 

Now it is remarkable of the three Andamanese at presentin Moul- 
mein, one is already suffering from a pulmonary affection, and it is 
desirable, that he, at least, should be returned to Port Blair, by the 
“first opportunity, The others also appear pining from this cause, 
and from home “sickness,—they are not likely to learn much more 
than what they have already learnt, should their stay be further pro- 
tracted. Besides it may not be advisable to overstrain their faculties. 
They are quite able to appreciate the kindness, with which they have 
been treated, and it is well that they should communicate this to 
their fellow savages. It may be finally added, that they have been 
uniformly tractable and good humored, and have manifested a marked 
partiality for children. It is to be regretted, that scarcely a word 
has been gathered of their language, the sounds of which are by no 
means confused, or inarticulate. The refison is, that they persist in 
imitating every sound, that is addressed to them, and it is only 
when they try to make themselves understood, or in speaking one to 
another, that an idea of their vocal enunciation can be obtained. 
Although in the prime of life, they are in fact too old to be taught 
much. But should any accident happen to throw children of the 
race under the care of Captain Haughton, there might then bea 
better opportunity of acquiring means of linguistic communication. 

Since the foregoing remarks were committed to paper, our Anda- 
manese friends conceived the idea of an escapade, and very nearly 
carried it into effect. One very boisterous and rainy night, it was 
discovered at 2 a. M., that they had absconded, and. at dawn their 
foot prints were traced to a sawpit, on the banks of the Moulmein 
river, near their late place of abode, where it appears they had 
collected a few loose planks, with which they had formed a raft, and 
boldly launched themselves off. <A single large yam was the only 
provision they had taken with them, as far as comic be learned. 
Three police boats were sent immediately in pursuit of the fugitives, 
‘and at nightfall intelligence was obtained of their having’ been seen 
by a Taloing, on an islet about twelve miles below ESE: On 
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’ the same night they must have again pushed forward on their raft, 


which was soon broken up on their arrival in rough water, where- 
upon they swam ashore, landing at the S. E. cofner of the Island of 
Belookywn, near the entrance of the river. They were there seen by. 
some villagers, who, suspecting them to be runaways, took them to 
their kyee-dan-gyee, or village elder, by whom they were taken proper 
care of, and forwarded into Moulmein. 

On the evening prior to their departure, they went to see Major 
Tickell, to whose charge they were intrusted, and appeared to be ire 
particularly high spirits, patting him and others on the back, with the 
utmost good humour, and talking to each other in (to us) an unin- 
telligible language. When brought before Major Tickell on their 
return, they appeared just as good humoured as ever, quite unabashed 
and unconscious of having done wrong. They were very hungry 
when first taken, as might be supposed, and submitted unrepiningly 
to their destiny, very probably conscious that they had escaped a 
worse evil. ’ 

Moulmein, June 10th, 1861. 
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On the Identity of the Toraménas of Eran, Gwalidr and Kashmir.— 
By Babu RAsrexoravAra Mrfra. 


Some months ago I received from Mr. Grote a number of Sans- 
krita inseriptions collected, at various times, by Colonél Alexander 
Cunningham, during his tours in central India. They are in fac- 
simile on paper, and prepared with great care and accuracy; but 
owing to decay and defacement of the stones from which they 
have been taken, most of them are full of lacunw and ill-adapted 
to afford any reliable historical data.: Of those which are legible, 
the most ancient appears to be a Tecord comprised in 9 lines of 
the Gupta characters inscribed on a slab 2° 7” by 7” inches’. The 
position which the stone occupies is the porch of a temple in the 
fort of Gwalior, and the inscription is well cut and well preserved, 
excepting a small portion on the left side which, having been covered 
by the plastering of the adjoining wall or otherwise defaced, is 
quite obliterated on the facsimile. The first line of fhe record which 
contains a complete stanza in the mdlini meter has lost the initial 
syHable. The second has three syHables missing. ‘Lhe subsequent 
lines being in prose, itis difficult to say the number of letters that 
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have been lost of them. It is evident, however, that the extent of - 
the loss cannot be great, and that of no material consequence in 
an antiquarian point of view, however much it may stand in the 
way of a literal interpretation of the monument. 

The subject of the record is the dedication of a temple to the sun 
in the 15th year of the feign of Pasuurarr son of Torasina, by one 
Marricneta son of MArripfsa and grandson of MArrrruna. No 
information has been vouchsafed as to the antecedents of the donor, 

‘nor of the sovereign in whose reign the dedication was made, and 
entire silence has been preserved as to their native country. The 
name of the hill on which the temple is said to have been erected 
was Sarpahvaya, and that of the engraver Kesava, the former being 
either an alias or the name of a particular spot of Udayagiri or the 
Gwalior Hill. 

The historical magnitude of this event cannot but be extremely 
insignificant, and the only point of importance in the document—the 
identity of the prince named—is so involy ed in doubt that nothing 
better than a conjecture can be hazarded i in regard to it. 

In one of the two inscriptions brought from Eran by Captain 
Burt, James Prinsep noticed the aioe of a paramount sovereign 
whom he called Taétapdini. He was supposed to have been the 
successor of Budhagupta in Saurastra and liege lord of a petty 
chief of Bhupal who styled himself Maharaja Matrivishnu. Profes- 
sor Lassen, when commenting upon these inscriptions in his “ Indian 
Antiquities,” set the title Rajadhirdja “ king of kings’ to the credit 
of oriental hyperbole, and assumed Térapani, the owner of it, to 
have been “a viceroy of Budhagupta in Bhupal or Eastern Malwa.” 
The arguments, however, from which the Professor's conclusions are 
drawn, are too weak to admit eof any scrutiny. Prinsep, notwith- 
standing his untiring diligence and splendid critical acumen, was 
obliged, owing to his own want of familiarity with the Sanskrita, 
to depend upon his interpreters, and they, blind to the importance 
of the work upon which he was so ardently engaged, neglected their 
duty and trifled with him in all matters, in which he could not 
readily detect the imposition they practiced upon him. Hence it is, 
that his translation of the Eran recards (vide.ante Vol. VII. p. 631 
et seq.) is is sadly defective in many respects. Even the proper 
names in two instances are misrepresented, and the paramount 
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sovereign ‘Tirapani appears only to bea mislection of Tetemioas” 
Col. Cunningham was the first to point out the mistake with regard 
to the name of the king, but by assuming the rest of Prinsep’s 
translation to be correct, he was led to opinions which the advau- 
tages of subsequent researches shew to be other than well-founded. 
He supposed that the record adverted toa regency of Dhanya- 
vishnu during the minority of the young prince Toramdna, and 
by a curious mislection of the document now under notice, made 
him the son of Matrigdasa and the grandson of Matrikula.* Accord= 
ing to him the principality of Toramina extended from Eran to the 
banks of the Jumna, and his reign from A. C.520 to 550. Mr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall in his “* Note on Budhagupta’’+—accepts these deduc- 
tions with only a few reservations. He assumes Toramina to have 
been “an usurper and a proximate, if not the immediate, successor 
of Budhagupta, the first sovereign of a tentative independent branch 
(of the Gupta dynasty ?) which almost certainly ended with himself.” 
However this be, from the revised translation of the Eran records 
lately published by him, it is certain that one Matrivishnu who 
describes himself as a “* Maharaja,” “the owner of the splendour of 
royalty,” “of fame recognised as far as the four oceans,” “ of unim- 
paired wealth and dignity,’{ and “ victorious in many a battle over 
his enemies’’—was the immediate ruler of a tract of country of which 
Eran was an integral portion if not the centre, and that he owned 
allegiance to a suzerain of the name of Budhagupta, whose dominion 
extended from the banks of the Jumna to that of the Nerbudda, 
and that his brother Dhanyavishnu succeeded him in his dominion 
at a time when one Toramana held the paramount power. This we 
accept from the statement of the inscriptions, without any reference 
-to the argument implied in the remark of Mr. Hall when he says, 
_“ By the kings of all ages the minting of money has been zealously 


* 
* Bhilsa Topes, p. 163. 
+ Ante, p. 145. 

t =sleaaiaaa It is remarkable that a critic so fastidiously exact as 
Mr. Hall, should have overlooked the word mdaa in the epithet and translated it 
“of unimperfect wealth,” which ot best can be but a dubious praise, quite 
unworthy of the royalty it is intended to eulogise. His versioh, im another place, 
is open to a rhetorical objgction from which the original ts free. He makes the 
king acq “like as o maiden etimes elects her husband, the splendour of 
royalty ;* whereas according to the Sanskrit recorder the goddess of royal fortune, 
aja shini, elects Lim as her lord, 
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reserved as a royalty; and Toramana is known to have coined 
copper ;"" for we shall presently shew that a Toraména did strike 
gold without assuming the imperial purple, and that his copper coins 
are still extant, not to advert to the privilege of coining held by 
the Cwsars or younger Rajds of Rome. ; 

The inscriptions are most provokingly silent as to the antecedents 
of the two sovereigns, and the epithet Gupra is almost the only 
voucher* to the assumption that Budha belonged to the race of 
‘“handragupta Vikramaditya. Of Toraména there is not even that 
unsatisfactory clue. Prinsep threw out only a conjecture when he 
called him a king of Saurdstra,+ and Messrs. Lassen,t Cunningham§ 
and Thomas|| make him a successor of Budhagupta in Ougein on 
no better grounds. “As the celebrated hill of Udayagiri is men- 
tioned in the Gwalior inscription, there can be no doubt’’ says, 
Col. Cunningham, “of the identity of the two Toraminas” i. e. 
of the Gwalior and Eran inscriptions. The similiarity of the cha- 
racters (Gupta) of the two records may be taken, ad valorem, as a 
proof in support of the identity, and the circumstances of the country 
between the Jamna and the Nurbudda béing mentioned in the Eran 
record,4] and Udayagiri being situated within that country, may be 
assumed as another and a strong one in its favour ; still the evidence, 
it must be admitted, is not conclusive. It is quite within the 
range of possibility that there should be two kings of the same name 


® The only other is the mention of Fo tho kiuto as one of the Guptas by 
Hiwaén Thsang, Ante, X VIL. p. 457. 
+ Not, mF has been supposed, by the misapprehension of a word in the 
juscription, which Mr. Hall (Ante p. 18) bas read safswrabhu. It would bea 
resumption on our part to question the reading of one who has the evidence of 
fis own eyes to support it, and yet we feel disposed to think that Mr. Hall's reading 
is the offspring of an illusion. The particle Sam is seldom if ever used before 
other than a verb or ao participial noun; Panini says that prefixes of the clasa 
Gati (which includes Sam) should be used before verbal roots only (4 aTeaTal: 
Qig ite Boltlingk I. p. 61.) Itis not at all likely, therefore, thatthe writer of the 
inscription should have so sinned against grammar, asego put the particle before 
the noun svra, ond produce the dubious epithet of sam “ with,” sura “ a god,” 
and thu “land,” Mr. Prinsep’s reading 1s samswratam, fromm sam “with” or 
“ altogether” su—“ well” and rata “ pleased,” i. e. a country the people of which 
were well pleased with its government. Such an epithet appears much more 
appropriate than the amendment of Mr. Hall. 
* It Indische Alterthumskunde, IL. p. 751. 


§ Bhilsa plas 163. 
| Journal RL. As. Soc. XIL. p. 71. ct ante XXIV. p. 615. 
¥ The shtseion is made with reference to Budhugupts, and not Toramaéno, 
whose dominion has not been defined, 
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at different times in the same country, and that inscriptions should 
be found in the same character bearing their names in a manner, 50 
as to appear that they were productions of one*reign. But I believe 
it will be readily admitted that the arguments in favour of the 
identity of the twd Toraminas are stronger than those against it ; 
and if that identity be admitted, I think, we shall find a clue to the 
antecedents of our monarch which, for purposes of Indian history, 
may not be altogether worthless. | 

The Gwalior inscription was put up in the 15th year of the reign 
of Pashupati, son of Toramina, and at about tke time when the 
Toraména of Eran flourished i. e. about the end of the 5th century 
A. C. there lived a king of the same name in Kashmir, and the name 
of his son was Pravarasena alias Pashupati. The question hence 
arises are the two Pashupatis identical ? Both are descendants of 
the solar race; both are said to be the sons of Toramdana; both 
lived at about the same time, and both had considerable influence in 
central India. According to the history of Kashmir, Pravara was 
the fourth in a direct line from Meghavahana, the founder of the 
Gonardya dynasty. The stcond monarch of the lineswas Sreshtha- 
sena* whose two sons Hiranya and Toram4na succeeded him on his 
death. The latter, like Cesar, was never the rightful occupant of 
a throne, but having been an able and intriguing prince, he long 
exercised sovereign powers. Kalhanat says that he suppressed the 
ancient coinage of the country which was known by the name of 
Baléhét, and issued a gold dinar which continued for a long time 
to be the standard coin of his race. Specimens of this currency 
are not now extant, but the number and variety of his copper coins 
attest the high influence which the prince exercised in his bro- 
ther’s dominions. That influence did not, however, save him from 
an untimely death in a prison, to which he was consigned for his 
presumption in striking coins in his own name during the life- 
time of his liege lord, Pravara alias Pashupati was the only son 
of Toraména, He was born in the house of a potter when his 
father was in prison, and was brought up under the care of his 

® In Thomas's Prinsep, vol. II. p. 244, evidently by o misapprehension of the 
term “grandfather,” this king is qnid to have Pravarasena tor his alias, Ac- 
cording to the history of Kas , it was from the name of his maternal, and 


not paternal, ndfather, that vara son of Toramaéna asswwned his name. 
: Rom Troyer's Histoire des Rois de Kachmir, I, p. 137. 
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maternal grandfather. After a long life spent in travel he wrested 
his uncle’s dominion from the hands of a brahmin usurper Matri- 
gupta*® on whom Harsa Vikramiditya of Ougein had bestowed 
it. His reign proved long and highly prosperous. According to his 
chroniclers he extended his arms from Kashmir to where the Ganges 
pours into the sea ;+ and his minister Mordka, in his name, swayed 
the royal sceptre in Ceylon ‘To the south, Pravara extended his 
conquests as far as Guzardt, whence he restored Malwa to Siladitya 
eas Pratapasila son of Vikramaditya, who had been expelled for 
some time from his patrimony by his enemies. The only return which 
he exacted, for this act of magnanimity to one whose father had 
been instrumental in giving away his uncle’s dominion to a parasite, 
was, it is said, no more than the famous throne of Vikrama which 
was supposed to have been mounted on thirty-two nymphs of rare 
merit. As an encourager of public works, Pravara’s name stands 
connected with the foundation of the city of S’rinagara, which he 
is fabled to have built in compliance, with the advice of Vetdla, the 
demon attendant of Vikrama. A large, bridge across the Vitasté 
(Byas) and several minor works of utifity are likewise set down 
to his credit. Although described as a staunch Hindu and named 
Pashupati from his ardent devotion to Siva, he seems to have been 
connected hy his mother’s side with the followers of, at the time, a 
heretical faith; and his uncle Jayandhra claims preéminence for his 
dedication of a large Vihara to Vrihad Buddha. It is nowhere 
mentioned that Pravara ever had any control over Gwalior, but 
the circumstance of his power having extended as far as Guzarat 
vid Ougein, would justify the supposition that he had, and that the 
name in the Gwalior inscription is his. z 

The first objection which suggests itself against this identification 
is the fact of Pravara’s having assisted the son of Vikramaditya 
in regaining his paternal throne. Now, if this Vikramaditya be, as 
supposed by Col. Cunningham, the same with Chandragupta alias 


- excellent er on Kialidisa, read before the Bombay Branch of the 
Rl. Asiatic Society, Dr. Bhau Dajee has attempted to prove the identity of Matri- 
gupta with that renewned poet, 


+ vanfefrarre ge wifciateiag: 
Sauacfaan: aifeterafat ti « 
—  RSFa Tarangini, chap. 3, v. 37. 
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Harsha Vikramaditya, the Pravara of Kashmir would be synchronous 
with Kumaragupata, several generations before Budhagupta assum- 
ed the royal sceptre, while the prince of thé Gwalior inscription, 
believing him to be identical with the sovereign of the Eran temple, 
would be a generation after that event. This difficulty, however, is 
more apparent than real. The title of Vikramiditya has been assumed 
by so many princes at such different times, and Hindu writers have 
used it with such utter indifference to precision, that it is quite 
unsafe as a historical guide, and not at all deserving of the regard 
which allusions of such contemporaneity usually claim. Where every 
prince above mediocrity, proclaimed himself a Vikrama, it is futile 
to expect that the occurrence of the title alone in any ancient docu- 
ment should help us to its date. But were it otherwise, there would 
still be no difficulty in finding a Vikrama, to whose son our Pravara 
might have been a benefactor. Skandagupta, the immediate prede- 
cessor of Budhagupta, in one of his coins® calls himself a great 
Bhagavat and Vikramaditya, and if we could, relying on Mr. Hall's 
assumption of Budha having been “ the first sovereign of an indepen- 
dant branch which ended with himself,” suppose that ke had deposed 
the rightful heir Pratspdsila alias S’iladitya, Skanda would be the 
sovereign of whom mention is made in the Raja Tarafgini under the 
title of Vikrama. He was succeeded by an usurper inthe person 
of Budhagupta, who, in his turn yielded the empira to another. 
It is not at all unlikely that an adventurous and ambitious prince 
like ‘'oramana should, with the resources of his brother at command, 
issue forth from the “ hill-enclosed valley” to found a kingdom of his 
own in the fertile land of central India, the seat of a once flourish- 
ing empire, but then distracted by the rule of an usurper, and have 
himself recognised as the paramount,sovereign. Without some such 
success, it is difficult to suppose, that a prince would venture to 
assume the high prerogative of issuing money in his own name and 
suppressing the old currency of the country, Thus he was an 
usurper in central India and a rebel in his own country. Mr: 
Hall admits the first, and we have the authority of the Raja Tarai- 
gini for the second position. A prince so situated,-however success- 
ful for a time, could, never reggn in safety. His brother and lege 


© Parama hbhdgavata Sri Vikramdditya Skandagepta, “Baulsi device coins. 
Journal RI. As. Soc. XIT. pl. IT. p. Sl. 
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lord in the land of his birth naturally looked upon him with fear and 
envy, and his foreign dependency could not be trusted Without the 
assurance of help from his native country. The usual consequence 
followed, and he ended his days in prison. 
The second objection to the identification would be the date of 
the Satrunjaya Mihdtmya which makes S‘iladitya the contemporary 
of Pravarasena, flourish in the year 477 of the Christian era, while 
according to the recorded date of the Vardiha inscription, coupled 
wath the assumption that the era of that record commenced a little 
after the third certury, in the year 319 A. C., the father of Pravara- 
sena lived at the beginning, if not in the middle, of the sixth century. 
But Orientalists are very’ much divided in opinion regarding the ori- 
gin of the Gupta era. According to Mr. Hall’s conjecture its starting 
point may be taken to be 27S A. C. to which if we add 165 of the 
Budhagupta inscription, we completely rid ourselves of the ana- 
chronism, and have Toramana brought within a few years after 444. 

Col. Cunningham in his essay on “ the ancient coinage of Kash- 
mir,’’* assumes the Toramina of that country to have reigned from 
the year 415 te 480 A. C. But, as his reVision of the chronology of 
the Gonardiya dynasty is effected, principally, by a distribution of the 
300 years of the reign of Raniditya among his predecessors, and by 
casting averages, which when many centuries are taken into account, 
cannot be soe precise as not to admit of a difference of twenty or 
thirty years, his calculations will not, we presume, be taken as op- 
posed to our assignment of the date of Toramina. It must be 
admitted that in his Bhilsa Topes,t the learned Colonel has placed 
tlie Toraména of the Erun monument in the middle of the sixth 
century, but as his calculations in that case were founded upon the 
assumption of the Gupta era having commenced in the middle of 
the fourth century, they are open to revision whenever the starting 
point of that era is definitively fixed. 

Of the coins of Toramiana, three different types are now available,t 

- of which the first is of the true Kenerki stamp, exactly similar to the 


* Numismatic Chronicle, vol. VI. p. 15. 
, i meelone in of P ith ¢) 
_E. ©. Bayley, C. S. informs me of,a copper eoin of Pravara with the 
7 Kenerki epioc. but the female figure on the | serosa? mounted on a lion. I hope 
ere long to have an opportunity of presenting a figure of this anique specimen 
to the readers of the Journal. 


: 
‘: ' 
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Kashmir coins of the successors of the Toramiana*® of that country ; the 
second is of ‘the Gupta device, with the Shah profile on the obverse 
and the peacock on the reverse.¢ And for the third we have the Shah 
profile on one and a chakra or discus on the other side.t These might 
suggest the idea of two distinct Toramdnas, one of central India with 
the mint mark of the Guptas and the otherof Kashmir. But if it 
bé supposed—and there is nothing opposed to it—that Toraména in 
his conquered dominions retained the mintage best known to his new 
subjects, the difficulty may be easily met, and the conjecture regard- 
ing the identity of the several Toramdnas allow ed fo stand pro tem- 
pere as a fact in Indian history. 


Transcript of the Gwalior Inscription. 

I. (an) (1)fe aeedtea(2) sraawicare: feomfaa- 
wasaiafaaiaate: 3(<afaf=) (S)aztaq wuaa(4) =: 
eum: afsama(5 JABeuIa as a(6) zie: Scufufe 

Il. ** * qearentiy(7) et waannaaete: wa dia ea: 
aftaa(S)nac(a ca hissaa(O)afaaacamd Btw 
@ arate (10)—=ftareata efa a: ufaar 

Ill. *** gq: gaaqa: Saucaearaa (11)awt araar- 
ara aeaifeageata: Tarqafama: ufa: vor fafexa- 
afawrateara (12) a: wazufa wt < a (13) 

IV. *** (ar) afa wrafa eat eyfaaastiaa (=r) fH- 
we afaasaraciy wqem= auzay ufucfaerefas- 
feaqgac any WaMAls Rifas TAS VIA WIAA 

V. *** wa ate fennweacfadee fa(14) core- 
acum fafuanaaes Gan aunefea-areqee (15) 
qua: Tas Aaa ASCH AG WT HISaS: wer 





® Numismatic eins Dic VI. pl. TL. p. 24. 
+ Ante vol. AXLV. p, & 
x ~ J. Prinsep's Antiouiiies hy Thomas, vol, I. p. XALYV. Fig. 6. 
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VI. $***e quae: atataramares wutea(16)atte yu 
<a aifcaqrer waae HMt wrereacaea wuifucfewzrar 
sratfuqeurasia—aaat a fafeatfa(a) cre: 

. VIL. *** ata a mcata watresiquasyH wesac- 
aut ala: Aa arameqaar wata—wagicafechad aaal- 
quad qalfiad ara anafaufuada a * * 

“VIII. *** aa (17) araeeae aeraatanes fadtaa 
amat feaetacifa weal qasdeda: araqeicfe a- 
amccaa famfsuwcaai sitera (18) fecadfa 

xX See caer? = * a i 


(1.) Having had an opportunity of shewing my reading of the inscription 
to Colonel A, Cunningham, I avail myself of this opportunity to express my 
obligations to that learned antiquarion for his many valuable suggestions. <A 
few of his amendments I have not been abl? to peont, but [ shall point them 
out in this and the following notes, . 

He takes the first visible letter of the inscription to be p. I assume it to 
be f which with the two missing letters before it, which I maintain were Jj and g, 
just make the word jagati ‘on the earth.’ 

(2.) Bilan and not nflam according to Col. C. 

(3.) Dhew js distinct after which there is space enough for four letters, 
which 1 conjecture were udayagiri. 

(4.) The letter a is interlined. 

(5.) Col. C. takes the m for a sh. 

(6.) The sibilant is wrong: it should be yy, 

(7.) Col. C. reads this part Grastachakorte, but the 3 measure won't admit 
of it. The loss of three syllables at the beginning of the line prevents any 
satisfactory translation of the entire fhot. 

(8.) 1am indebted to Col. C. for this lection. The word, however is not cor- 
rect, grammatically, it should be fapta, 

(9.) QaFararg recte. 

aq) The letter ¢ is given t below the line. 

(11.) For qqueia Saree, Col. C. reads qayqgeta Seat | The mean- 
ing of the clause is my guide, 

2.) —swuaTy for wHae . a 

(13.) qnea from pera “enemy,” and dama “to subdue.” Col. O. reads it 
aceq. It may be Jaradeva “the noble deva,” but the meaning of the word 
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cannot be guessed. The loss of the initial letters of the next line, stands in the 
way of a corre®® explanation. 

(14.) The syllable @j is not distinct in the facsimile, it is perhaps an expletive 
of the following word puiya. 

(15.) Col. C. herp this Afdtrifkulasya which would mean “ the grandson of 
his mother’s race.” The & is blotted and may either be a for& The contest 
requires the name of the donor's grandfather. 

(16.) The first and third syllables doubtful. Col. C reads supdéivaya. 

(17.) There are blots before and after the syllable qf, but the measure seems 
to be complete without any letters being supplied. - 

18.) hnrae recte, ~ 


Translation. 


(May he) who, by his web of innumerable sky-enlightening rays, 
dispels the darkness which envelops the earth (a) like a dark 
autumnal cloud; whose radiance, passing through the dancing 
mane of his wandering coursers fatigued by inceasant motion, (gild« 
the peak of the eastern mountain) Udayagiri (4) * * * * he 
who removes the pain of his frightened worshippers, who is like unto 
a lamp to this chamber of the world; who-is the cause (supreme) of 
the destruction of night ; who bestows its charm to thf lotus by his 
rays bright as molten gold ; may he protect you. 

He who was celebrated as Sri Toramina * * * £®*® full of talents 
innumerable, who subjugated the earth by truth, charity, cenciliation, 
his army and the like. Unto him of the renowned race was born a son 
of unrivalled prowess named Pashupati, the lord of the earth, and 
the most distinguished of the solar race (c) * * * *® at the time 
when the earth was governed by such a king of large and lustrous 
eyes, in the 15th year, of the prosperous reign of the remover of 
all suffering, the pre-eminent sovereign (d), in the month of Kartika 
(when the air was) redolent with thetroma of the Kumuda (¢) and 


(2). Thia word is conjecturally supplied. The only letter visible in the 
facsimile is fay with o perpendicular line before it, which may be the second line 
of a, Col. Cunningham takes it for a q, Vide note 1 of the preceding page. 

(4). Udayogiri is the fabled mountain on which the sun rises. Here the 
Gwalior hill on which the temple stands is likewise meant. 

(c). Literally Mibira kula, and therefore may mean the Milira race. Mihira 
is a synonym of the sun. - - 

(d). Lit. Nripatrisha “ the bull of kings.” 

(ce). Nymphwa coerulea, 
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the Utpala (/f) just blown by the light of the smiling moonbeams, 
and the sky was bright with * * *® ® on such &n auspicious 
date resonant with *the sounds of a holiday, when the lunation, 
constellation and muhurfta (g) were in such conjunction as is 
recommended by the chiefs of Brahmans, MArrrcenetra the son 
of MarnrpAsa arfd gfandson of MArrirura * * ® * (of the) 
Vastavya (gotra?) (h) with a view to promote the virtue of ‘his 
parents and self, dedicated a noble marble (i) temple to the sun 
eon the charming mount Sarpdhvaya radiant with many a metal. 
Living on this mountain * * * ® ‘Those who cause the 
dedication of a noble temple, bright as moon-beams, to the sun, 
live in heaven as long as the cycle (kalpa) lasts (in which’ such 
dedication is made) * * * * This temple, which proclaims the 
true faith, and is an emblem of noble deeds, was built with (a 
: _ heart full of) devotion to the sun, by an architect named Kesava 
= * * * As long as the moon will sit resplendant on the forest 
of Sarva’s matted locks (7); as long as the mountain Meru (4) will 
have its sides graced by the tread of heavenly nymphs, as long 
as Vishnu will hold on his blue clou@-like breast, the gorgeous 
Sri (7), even so long on the mountain top may * * * * 


(f/f). Nymphea esculenta vel rubra, 

(g). Atlivision of time, equal to 48 minutes according to some, and an hour 
and 36 minufes according to others. Hindu astrologers divide the day into 15 
muhurtas, of which some are auspicious, others inauspicious. 

(4). The rendering is open toe correction. Vdstarya “ fit for dwelling” may 
refer to some noun which preceded it, but is now obliterated. 

(i). Preferably “of stone” sailamayam. 

(7). Sarva is an alias of Siva, whose diadem is a*crescent, which is generally 
placed on his matted crown lock with the horns pointed upwards. 

(~). A fabled mountain in the middle of the earth, the favorite ploasure. 
ground of heavenly nymphs. - 

(2). A synonym of Lakshmi the wife of Vishnu. Itis also the name of a 
peculiar mark on Vishyu's breast caused by a kick he received fron the renowned 
gaint Bhrigu. 


> 
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The Great Comet of 1861.—By the Rev. Dr. MacKay. 


The following paper contains the computations by which the ele- 
ments of the great Comet of 1861 were determined. They deserve 
record, partly as being the earliest determination of the elements 
known in India, but chiefly as being founded’ on observations taken 
with a common sextant, reading to 10%, and as showing how much 
can be done, and with very considerable accuracy, with means appar- 
ently so insufficient. > 

The method adopted was to choose two stars,*one to the south, 
the other to the east, of the comet's apparent position, and, about 
the same time every available evening, to measure the comet's 
distance from both very carefully, and, by the mean of several obser- 
vations, to reduce them to a fixed time. From these observations 
the comet’s A. R. and Declination were computed ; and, to ensure 
greater accuracy, the distance of the comet from a third star was 
first measured by the sextant, gnd then computed with its R. A. and 
Dee., as already found. If the measured and computed distances 
agreed, the observations “were looked upon as trustworthy. The 
differences, one time with another, averaged a little more than I’ of 
arc: and as the united effects of nutation, precession, and aberration, 
partly balancing each other, will not amount to more shan a few 
seconds of are, while the uncertainty of observation 1s more than a 
minute, not wishing to affect accuracy where it was not attainable, 
T have omitted them altogether. In like manner, not knowing before- 
hand the comet’s distance from the earth, I was unable to correct its 
position for parallax, Jeaving the parallax to be applied in the com- 
putation of another set. 

The stars chosen were Vega an@® Arcturus (the 3rd being Eta of 
the Great Bear): and the observations fixed on were those of July 
Sth, 10th, and 15th. 

My normal triangle therefore was P A V, where P 
P A and P V are the North Polar distances of Arctu- 
rus and Vega, and A P V the difference of their right 
ascensions, all taken from the Nautical Almanac. 4 V oS 
was then computed, and the other two angles found = « 
by the common rules ; thus 


a 


8 
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AP=70° 5/ 40’ PV=51*° 20’ 392” 
AV=59° 2 16” PVA=S88° #2’ 0 

APV=— 65°" 43’ 50” PAV=56° 7’ Oo 


During the first half of July the comet was without the triangle : 
during the latter half within it. The observations of the 15th for 
3h. 12m. Greenwich mean time (9h. 5m. 33s. mean time at Chinsurah) 
will show how the R A and Dec. were determined. A C, measured 
by the sextant, corrected for index error, was 35° 1’ 48!‘ and C V 
was 44° 3' 0”. Then P, C is evidently the comet's N P distance, 
and A P C, V P CG, its differences of R A from Arcturus and Vega. 
1, InC A V (sides given) find C A V = 52° 45’ 10’ 
PA‘¥'=S6" 7° Oo 
- PAC = 8° 21’ 650’ 
2. In PAC (2 sides and included —) find P C = 35° 9’ 28” 
.. Comet’s Dec. = 54° 50/ 32” North. 
3. In the same A, find A PC — 3° 21/ 113” = Oh. 13m. 25s. 
Right Asc. of Arcturus o——_—_——__ sos tT4h. Om. 22s. 


Comet’s A R — 14h. 22m. 47s. ; 
and Comet’s Dec. N. 54° 50’ 82”. 
Comet’s distance from Eta Urse Majoris. Measured 7° 51/ 20”; 
ard computed 7° 52’ 30”. 

The next sfep is to reduce the right ascensions and declinations to 
Geocentric longitudes and latitudes. This is done by help of the 
following formula; in which 

a = Right ascension. A = longitude. 
6 — Declination. B — latitude. 
« = Obliquity of Keliptic. ¢ — auxiliary angle. 

I select again the 15th as an example. 








tang 6 





1. tang  — tang 6 — + 0.152230 tang 6 = 
Sina =—9.765896 (3rd quadrant.) 


(1) 


Sin @ 





112° 20° 4/ = — 0.386334 — tang ¢ 
23 27 28 


- == 88 52 36 








> 4. 
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2. tang A = cos (@— «) tanga 
* Ve SR a rot 


cos 
cos (f—«) = 8.292358 * 
tang a = 9.856204 
8.145562 4 

; eos fb = — 9.579797 

tang A= — 8.568765 

. A == geoc. long. — 177° 52’ 42” . 

3. tang 8 = sin A tang (sd — e«) r 


sin A == 8.568455 
tang (@ — «) = 1.707558 


tang 8 = 0.276013 .-. B= geoc. latitude = 62° 5! 32". 

We have next to find the earth’s longitude and radius-vector, 

which we denote by L and R. Still taking the 15th by way of ex- 
ample, we find in the Nautical Almanac ; 








July 15th. Sun’s long. * Radius Vector. 
112° 54/ *7” 7 . 0.0070489 
Corr. for 3h. 12m. + 7 37 7 Corr. for 34. 12m. — 40 
1138 145 4 R= 0.0070449 
Adda 180 - 








= earth’s long. 293 1 45 4 
Results having been obtained, by the same process, for the Sth and 
10th, we may now proceed to more direct computation. We use the 
following additional symbols. 
Let 3, &'/ = comet’s curtate distances from the earth at the Ist and 
3rd observations. e 
ce =the chord joining the comet's positions at Ist and drd 
observations. 
yr,’ — radii vectores of the comet at the Ist and ord ob- 
servations. 
t, ? = intervals between the observations. 
T’ — whole time between Ist and 3rd. . 
b, b!' = heliocentric latitudes for Ist and 3rd. 
Et == longitudes. 
u, wv” == arguments of latitude, 











“> 
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6” = true anomalies. 
@ = inclination. # 
Q =  ascengling node (longitude of). 

7x = long. of perihelion. 

D =} perihelion distance. 

P = time of perihelion passage. 

The method I have followed is that of Olbers with slight vafia- 
tions from Delambre and Bowditch. The correction, in finding the 
time of perihelion passage, depending on the true anomalies, is taken 
from Table IIL. of Bowditch’s appendix to the 3rd volume of La- 
place. : 

I proceed to tabulate the results in a form adapted for the com- 
putation. The comet’s path is supposed to be parabolic, partly for 
facility of computation, and partly, because computations for an un- 
known elliptic orbit give varying and altogether unsatisfactory results 
even in the most skilful hands. I believe that I have determined 
the ellipse in this case: but I shrink from the labour of computing it. 
‘Gh.Mn.timo. A A’ A” 8B # BY Le lL’ L” R RR” 














oe ’ “; . ’ 7s o Fs ae 
July 5 312/433 34 0/55 16 15/283 29°15) 0.0072256) ¢ 5 
10 3 12 | 162 60 25] G1 43 55] 288 16 11] 0.0071663> | — | = 1. 
15 3121177 52 42/62 5 32);°293 1 45] 0.0070449) T = 10 days. 


Yet = M : then, if wemake —____—_—__ = 
8 sin (L* —A) =e 


tang 8 — msin (L' — A) 


m sin (li’ — A‘") —tang B"’ 
ly Teo find m . 
tang #' = 0.269166 = ( 61’ 43’ 65") 
sin L’— A == 9.911067 = (125 25 46) 
“. m = 0.358099 


7 2. To find M 
tang B — 0.159149 Nat No. = 1.442614 


m == 6.358099 
Sin (L‘ — A) = 9.6307427 - 
99988417 Nat No. = 9974634 * 
Log of Numrt = 9.6702278 = 467980 





a 
M may be found by the formula, M — rho 


“~ 





am 
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For denominator. 
% = 0.355099 


Sin L! — av = 9.9718945 
0.38299935 Nat no. 2.137935 


tang. B'’ = 0.2760130 Nat no. 1.888048 = 
= Denr, .249887 
Numr. = 467980 Log 9.6702273 
Denr. — .249887 Log 9.3977436 


Diff = 0.2724837 





“. M = 0.2724837 
and 
M? == 0.5449674 
This may be checked by the formula 
tang. B sin L’ — A’ — tang B' sin L’ —A t 
SS e——SFHS<s—~ 
tang. 6" sin L’ — A” —tang P’ sin L’ — 2X’ t 
Having thus found M we proeced to find the values of r?, +’? 


The formulz are ¢ 2 





























and ¢?, 
x2? = R® + Sec* Bd? +264 R cos L —A 
7r4_— R”2 + Sec? BY M? 62 + 25 R” M cos L” — A” 
Leaving 6 to be afterwards determined, we find— = 
For r* Nat No, For rr at No, 
Sec? 8 = 0.488712 = 3.081145 6*| Sec* 8” —0.6594160 
AL? —0.5449674 
2 = 0.3010300 = =~ 
R = 0.0072256 1.2043834—=— 16.00970 
Cos L — A = 9.9371835 — 
—_— . 2 — 0.301L03800 
— 0.2454391 = 1.759720 68 — RR” =—0,0070449 
° M = 0.2724837 . 
R? = 0.0144512 = 1.033835 Cos L” +aA"== 9.6284050 — ” 
es 


— 0.2089636 —= — 1.6179442 














RR”? =0,.0140898=— 1.032975 


r? = 1.033835 + 3.0811450 5* — 1.75972003 
r”’* = 1.032975 + 16.0097000 5% — 1.6179442 & 
r? + r’? = 2.066810 + 19.0908450 3? — 3.37766T2 3 
The formula for ¢? is ° 
eo? =r? 4 7'/2? — 28? (cas — Act tang tang B’) M—28RM 


cos. LL. — A” — 28 R” cos L” — A— 2 RR’ cos L” — L. 
20 
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2 — 0.2010300 2 = 0.30103800 
R = 0.0072256 M = 0.2724837 
R” — 0.007049 R = 0.0072256 
Cos L” —L—= 9.9939490 Cos L — a” = 9.4298720 — 
0,.3092495 0.0106113 — 
Nat No. 2.0382130 Nat No. — 1.0247343 (1) 
Cos A” —A = 9.854640 = .715550 2 — 0.3010300 
—_—~ . R” = 0.0070449 . 
tang 8 = 0.159149 Cos L” — a = 1.9714841 — 
tang 8° — 0.276013 —— 
——— — 0.2795590 
i ' 0.435162 = 2.723717 | Not No, =— 1.9035270 (2) 
———— | Nat No. ==— 1.0247343 (1) 
Log = 0.5361658 = 3.439267 — 
2 = 0.3010300 — 2,9282613 3 
M — 0.2724837 
1,1099795 


Nat No. 12.8818872 5° 
Hence c? = 
r? + 7? = 2.086810 + 19.0908450 38? — 3.3776642 3 
Remr. == 2.038213 4 12.8818872 3* — 2.9282613 8 


—_—_—=———-———O 


-. c* = 0.028597 + 6.8089575 5? — 0.4494020 3 
We s Pei values of +? 7”? and%? in terms of the unknown 
quantity 5, viz. 
r®? = 1.033835 4+ 3.0811450 37 — 1.7597200 3 


r’’? = 1,032975 + 16.0097000 37 — 1.6179442 8 
-— ce? =0.028597 + 6.2089578 3* — 0.4494029 3 

















To find 8, we have the formula 6p T = (r+ 7’'+ c)? — (r+r'/— ey? 
where T is the time between the Ist and 3rd observations, and Gy is 
a constant, of which the logarithm is 9.0137302. 

It is evident that 6 can only be found by successive approxima- 
tions, and by a very tedious and laborious process. Table IL. of 
Bowditch gives the corresponding times to any values of +? + r/'?, 
and c*; or more nearly to r “+ 7’ found at the head of the eatin 
and ¢ at the side. 

If we suppose 6 to be I, then roughly | 








+t 7"? = 2.0668 o* = 0.0286 
19.0908 ay +- 6.2089 
. 21.1576 6.2375 





18.780 | 6.7881 
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But c? is never likely to exceed 1, in the parabolic orbit visible from 
the earth, ard therefore this value of 8 is rejected, 


Supposing 6 to be 4 and 6? = ,4, then T — 1% days nearly. Tab. II. 



































and 6? =~, — T —9.76 nearly. 
— ~, and 6? = ,4,, — = 10.19. 
Try ~;= .1176 =6 .-. log of 6=9.0704073 afid log of 62 —8.1408146. 
2 r? : , 2 ec 
Sec%s 0.488712 1.2043834 0.7930186 
Logb*8. 1408146 8.1408146 8.1408146 
" §.6295266—.042611493"] 9.3451980 — 2214104 | $.9338332 = .ossscs38 
—_—-- oe 
0.2454391 .| o.2089636 9.6526260 
9.0704073 Log 3 9,0704073 9 0704073 
9,.3158464 = .20694103) 9.2793709 = .19027020| 8.7230433 — .05284978 
1.033835 R2 Nat No. 1.032975 0285970 
0426115 8? Nat No. 2214104 08586838 
1.0764465 1.2549854 11446538 
2069410 8 Nat No. 1902702 05284978 
8695055 — r? 1.0641162 — 06161560 — e? 
2) 9.9392723 = log r* 2) 0.0269478 2) 8.7896906 == log «’* 
—— ——— ee 
9.9696361 = log r 0.0134739 Log of c ¥3948453 
r= .9824727 rr’ = 1.0815113 . @o= .23482249 
r* = 1.0315113 r= .9324727 
atf= Ben So se EVENS | , Taal 
r+ r? 1.9639840 1.96s9840 | + +9)" == 38-290329 
e== .2452249 om .2482249 | (r+ r’— o) *= 2.247422 
rr’ +o 2. 2122089 rr” —ec=1.7157591 (0.0182430 = 1.042907 
Log 0.3445262 Log = 0.2344564 '9.0137302 = bp 
3 3 ware 
a ae 0045128 =T,=10.104 is 
r+r"-+c)g 0. 5172393 0.3516816 


at No. =: 3.290329 


Thus tt appears that .1176 is considerably too much ; 





















































Error + 0.10445 days 








and we 


must make a 2nd supposition, which, from having no precise data 
for proportioning, must be somewhat of a leap in the dark. Let us sup- 


pose 6 





1160: then the whole computation for the lst supposition 


must be repeated for the 2nd and every successgye approximation : 


a tedious and most fatiguing process. 


We shall tabulate only the 


results; observing that after the 2nd approximation, we can propor- 
tion for the following, and thus slowly but whens arrive at an 


accurate value of 5. 


2083 
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Ist approx.3==.1176 gives T, = 10,10445. Error+ 0d,10445 











2nd 1160 ——T,= 9.9676 ———* 0.032 
3rd 11639 —— T, = 10.00325 + 0.00325 
4th 11635 —— T, = 9.99964 —— — 0.00035 





comparing the last 2, we find the difference of the natural numbers 
-11639 and .11635 to be 4, and the sum of the errors 360: 
*, $60 : 35 — 4: O4 nearly, . 
or 6 = .116354 of which the log is 9.06578138 ; 
and M = 0.2724837 





—_—— — -— 


. *. Log 6” — 9,.3382650; for 6” — M 6. 
In like manner we find Log r = 9.9699588 
and Log #” — 0.0129150 
This last value of 6 will give a time, which will not differ from 
T more than one or two seconds. 
We are now prepared for the direct computation of the comet's 














elements. 
1. To find the heliocentric latitudes b, br’, 
3) tang B 6’ tang B’’ 
The formule are Sin 6 =: ————— and sin 0” = 
r Hides 
Log of 8 = 9.0657813 Log of 3’ = 9.3382650 
tang 8 — 55° 16°15" = 0.1591490 tang. A” = 62° 6’ 32" = 0,2760130 
. 9.2249308 9.6142780 
. Log r = 9.9699588 Log r’ = 0.0129150 
Sin ’ — 9.2549715 Sin 4? = 9.6013630 
Cos 4 = 9.9928580 Cos b”’ = 9.9622722 
Tang 46 = 9.2621135 Tang 6” = 9.6390907 


* B= 100 21* 45” N. lat 
and 6” = 230 32’ 17” me Heliocentric latitudes. 


b 3% = 330 54’ 2” 
sb” —6 =13% 10’ 32” 
2. To find the heliocentric longitudes /, 2”. 

















6 sin L —A ésin L’— Xr” 
Sn L — im — — and sin L” — 27” = 
r cos b :  @* cos b” 
‘= = 9.0657813 r—OQ9 IGI2588 
149° 55° 15 Sin L —A— 9. TOOOOTT, Cos 4 = 9.99253580 
8.7657890 9,.9621168 
9.9621168 . : 


SinLi—ti 8,8036722 
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” U—ti= 30° 38" 54°" 
but L = 2830 29’ 15” 








~. €== 2799 50° 21” Again * 
3°’ = 9.3882650 re’? = 0.0129150 
Sin L’’ — a” = 9.9567378 Cos a — = 9.9622722 
9,.2950028 e*° $9.9751872 
9.9751872 





9,3198156 = sin L” — 0’ 
és LL” — ed —— 1290 te 16°" 
But L”’ = 2980 1° 45” « 





. & == 2800 568’ 29". all 
Therefore, because the heliocentric longitudes are increasing, the 
motion is DIRECT. 
?’/*== 2800 58’ 29" 
2 =279° 650° 21” 


ave + Pi 
4 the sum, or - = 2800 24’ 25" 
2 








iy —z 
4 the diff., or ———"* = Oo 34’ 4” 


i+ 7" —o)= sin 6 4%" i — Zz 



































3. Find the node. Tang Vlas —————- tang 
sin b°— b 
Sin } + 3’ — 33° see = 9.7464420 
— = 
Sin 6” —8=13° 10’ 32” — 9.3575119 . 
O.3886301 
i“—l 
tang — — 7.9960700 
2 anne 
_* = 2° 
tang. aed a)= = 8.3847001 
2 
ve 47 n 
os — A= 19 23° 21" 
2 
i -}- iad 
but = 2800 24’ 25" 
2 
.. Ascending Node= 279° 1* 4” 
tang b tang b” 





_T- CSC CC" 
sin 7 —® sin 2° —Q 

1== 2790°50" 21’ v= 280° 58’ 29% 

n=279° #21 4" e7uo |, 4 


t—na= oo 49’ 17” r—nas 1 57' 28” 


4. To find the inclination (4). Tang ¢= 
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check 

tang & = 9.2621135 tang 6" = 9. 6390807 

Sin ?/— A = 8.1564113 Sin l’’ — f — 8.5333714 

tang ¢ = 1.1057022 1.1057193 

.. Inclination = 85° 31’ ae 
5. To find the arguments of latitude wu, wu!’ 
cos & = cos b cos 1 — 2 cos wu” = cos b” cos 1” —2 

cos 6 = 9.992S580 cos 6" = 9.9622722 . 

cos i — A = 9.9099504 cos 2’ — n = 9.9997466 

cos wv — 8.990258134 cos w”’’ = 9.962018S 

“= 100 23° 41” ae’ = 230 36’ 53” 

. « 2100 23’ 41” 

ue —— th SS ae thaws 

cos = 9.9971035 oe” —w=18° 13’ 12” 

3 
oe Vai a’? — 
cosec = 0.9388850 = 6 36’ 36” 








“” 


G. To find the true anomalies 6, 6”. 


@ u’’ — u c'—wu cg 
tang — = cosec ——— (cos — — — : =) 
2 2 nf 











= 0. 99710385 es No, .993353 


—_—_— —_ —-— 


3 
= r = 9.9699588 
r’’ = 0.0129150 


2) 9.9570438 


cos 











< 
. Log ty = 9.9785219 Nat No. .951748 








= 0.9388850 


—a7s 





6 , id 
ag ia se ob O19" 52 is 





a=39° 44’ 36” 


cos 3.6 == 9.9733386 we” —w= 13° 13’ 12” 
5) —eeew oe 
; pe ae i eee or aa 


: 407 26° 28’ 54” 
a — longitude of peribelion. 

_— 7 To find r =o — et i il At iteD . 
, e”’ = 52° 57” 48° 





rite a’’ —s 93° 36’ 53°" 
oo” tC . “99° 20’ 55” 
4’ 
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8. To find D = perihelion distance. 
— @ il 
D = cos? — X r = cos? — XK r”, 
2 s 
cos 4} @ = 9.9733386 cos § 6°’ — 9.9518604 
2 2 
me ress 
a 9.9037208 
° cos? — == 9.9466772 
ps) 
roo 9.9699588S r’’ — 0.0129150 
D — 9.9166360 D = 9.9166358 - 
DU ,825316 . 


9. Lastly to find the time of passing the perihelion. 


P = D3 x 6 (Tab. IIL. Bowditch). P’’ = D3 x 6” (Tab. III. B.) 
D = 9.916636 
3 





2) 9.749908 
Da — 9.874954 Dg = 9.874954 
® Tab. IL. 1.491470 1.616842 
1 Se pe SES 
1.366424 1.521796 
23d, 250. 33d. 25Q 
July 65d, 133 July lid. 133 
June lid. S83 June lid. 883 


Greenwich Mn. time of perihelion passage, June Lld. 21k. 1llm. 31s. 
- 


The elements of the comet by this set of observations are 


; From other ects. 
Asc, Node, ...rcoccsessese 299" i’ <4” 378° 69° 32” 
, Inclination,............... 85° 31% 3” 
Perihel. Long., ......-... 249° 40’ 9” 
Dist.,sccsccemnese »eacdG., 
Paseage, ..... Junelld. 214.2. Junelld. 234. — June 12d. 3h. 
Motion, See Cee eee eee Direct. . 











' The celebrated astronomer, Monsr. Plantamour of Geneva, gives 
the following elements, which I found in the London Review of July 
27th. 

Aso: WOG6, 3c ccedcsapeses, umeeo6~|| 68 
TInclination,............... Omitted. Hind and Pape give 835° 37° 
POON, ,..s.<ccccstotmictas CSG aif and 85° 38°. 


— at. “Pp «se eee eee eee ae eee 


bet oe = Passe., 008 ChU 050 see cee sas June lid. 21h, 36m, Hind gives June, 124. 4A, 
Motion, +e eee eee Hee ee eee Direct, 
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We may find the comet’s distance from the earth at any time, 
when we known 4, by the formula, true dist. = curtdle dist. cos 
helioe. lat. = 

Thus on the 5th 3’ — 9.06578138 
cos 6 =— 9.0928S580 








9.0729233 .*. true distance — .118283 
and .118283 x 95,000,000 = 11,237,000 miles, which sufficiently 
explains the length of the tail, and the rapidity of the motion. 

¥ have, iri another place, expressed an opinion, which I still retain, 
though it has not been noticed (up to July 27th,) by any European 
astronomer, that the comet is identical with Mechain’s Comet of 1781: 
and that therefore its path is an ellipse, with a period of about 
$O years. Mechain’s Elements for the comet of 1781, are 

INOUG: cassavanctiaiweiecsee BOO? 
PRGHD SS i scgesentericeuseess 81° 
Ens RAMI rane BES’ ws/seaiseesd's 239°. 
——EINUcn covedcanurcsstxeae | 224 
mais PRBS. Soccceeucveetsdses  SQLY 4. 
Motion: § ..cckclcaseccceses Direct. 

Its near approach to the earth, and the great difficulty of computing 
the elements of a body, with an orbit nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic, will amply account for the discrepancies. There are indeed 
very considerable variations in the determinations of some astronomers 
at home, chiefly arising from an over anxiety to rush into print. 


There can be no doubt that the comet seen in the southern hemis- 


phere in June was our comet. When seen at sea, it was rushing 
northwards with prodigious velocity, after passing its perihelion on 
the 12th of June. It did not ascend to the ‘north of the ecliptic 
until the 29th or 30th.* A 
I suspect too that it is the same comet, which was seen in Europe 

and America in the end of April and May, of which Mr. Hind gives 
the following very rough elements : 

Wodbjrowetetn-tpsmcust OL 

Teihiticsssercneskeasecatsss, da” OF GD. 

Pe Long.s...0rseccerserane 243 

aa Dist, voc cxoicesvonvebeme mae? -- 


tle who saw the comet lad but measured its distance from 
rai Xf the Shaerrations would have been very valuable. 


Os 
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= PASS... csesséccdqeusesses oune DZ. 
©. | MEGGION, | sucdie cancce cences. > S0IREOM 
It was then approaching its perihelion slowly. , 
Note.—The foregoing computation was finished July ‘19th, and 
sent to the Friend of India a few days after. 


* W. S. Mackay. 


. Chinsurah % 
19th September, 1861. 





Discovery of the New Planet “ Asta."—By N. R. PoGsos, Esq., 
KF. k.°A. S., Government Astronomer, Madras. 


The notice of a discovery made nearly five months since, will, I 
fear, be deemed by many as almost too tardy to merit publication in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. Having been requested, 
however, by His Excellency Sir 4. Denison, to communicate the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery, I have much pleasure in SOROS so, and 
by way of amends for the lateness of the intelligence, am enabled to 
add the elements of the planet’s elliptical orbit, calculated from 
observations made with the equatorial of the Madras Observatory. 

For many years past, when attached to the Radcliffe Observatory 
at Oxford, it has been my practice to devote such leisure time as my 
official duties permitted, to the pursuit of more entertaining branches 
of Astronomical science than legitimately belong to the steady 
routine work of a public Observatory. Amongst other objects, one 
which has rewarded mg pretty fairly was the construction of more 
accurate charts of certain portions of the heavens than had been yet 
attempted. With a considerable amount of pleasing toil, six charts 
were completed in about as many years; and by subjecting the 
‘celestial spaces thus mapped to systematic scrutiny, they have realiz- 
ed not less than five new planets, and a dozen new variable Stars. 
The immediate object of this communication was the last of these 
discoveries, and being the first planet detected in this quarter of the 
globe was named “ Asta,” strictly in accordance With the usual 
asteroidal nomenclaturé, which bhs hitherto been confined exclusively 
to aac Roman and Grecian mythology ; and peculiarly appropriate 

2 
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b 


to the occasion. Amphitrite, Europa, Doris and others of the Ocean- 
ides have been previously adopted, and I am happy to Say the name 
Asia has been well received by my English and European astrono- 
mical colleagues. The planet was first seen on the 16th of April, as 
astar of about the 12th magnitude—the faintest discernible with a 
telescope 3) inches in aperture. Its planetary nature was proved the 
following evening, by micrometric observations, and the annexed 
series of positions was obtained during the following twenty-five days. 
- a SE ee eee ae 








| . >: P South ie 
Madras Mean Tjme. | Right Ascension. Weslinnttnn. iced ea Observer. 
eo Me Bs a ™% 2&8 a eee 
April 17 12 53 40/ 135 G1 1476 pestien 5 P 
.s so we F387 15 651 13.56] 16 6 22.9 10 
» 18 11 60 39] 15 60 50.72/| 16 1 132.7 12 “2 
ES 19 13 49 37 15 50 20.72] 15 S55 7.0 o = 
» 20 11 46 44/ 15 49 53.93] 15 49 50.1 8 i 
a » as 20 »22 15 #49 51.54 15 49 26.6 12 K 
» 21 11 59 & | 16 49 22:97] 15 43 55.3| 13 P 
» 28 12 18 6] 15 48 15.72] 15 st 87:3! 11 x 
= » 13 31 56, 15 48 14.0%} 15 31 31.4 10 R 
oe 28 10 3l 4; 15 45 £6.30} 15 O 651.8 8 a= 
” » it1 87 33) 15 45 3.26) 3 oO 30.4 12 Pp 
9 29 § 55 49] 15 44 24.56, 14 54 32.8 8 RK 
* » ti S58 23] 15 44 19.78] 14 54 6.5 9 Ig 
- 30 10 12 56] 15 48 39.05] 14 47 49.7 5 K 
May 1 9 46 It 15 42 654.97) 14 41 16.6) 8 rm 
Pe » 18 O 138; 15 42 48.11; 14 40 18.4 12 P 
7 2°1il 34 17 15 42 4.89; 14 834 6.8 9 R 
= » 38 18] 15 42 1,79] 14 33 42.4 10 1 
a 3 11 12 38] 15 41 17.88] 14 27 -s1.8] 13 Be 
¥ » 18 © 26 15 41 13.97] 14 26 66.3 12 K 
2S A -ae, 10 47 15 34 17.61] 13 32 3&5 14 ay 
* 12 10 15 45 15 33 380.18| 13 25 58.1 15 PA 


The magnitude or brilliancy was carefully. noted on each suitable 
occasion, agreeably to the standard photometric scale adopted in the 
Supplement of the Nautical Almanac, and was as follows :— 





April?) Asie.) ABO May “2h *..5-.%0 “LED 
5 18) «ave SER Fa con tne SLO 
5) IO evo ale ee CD! cenvecteae 408 
5 BL Savietas, OL TIE oaoeic's cae 
gt BOs Ateetes BO Fades 6 Se eee 1 EL 


The initials P and R indicate respectively myself and my fourth 
native assistant C. Ragoonatha Chary, to whose skill and attachment 
to science I have much pleasure in rendering well merited testimony. 





Bria 
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Owing to cloudy weather the planct could not be recovered after 

May 12th without a knowledge of its orbital elements, and other 

duties prevented me from completing the calculations required until 

the fine weather had broken up. From the places of April 17th, 

May Ist and 12th, L find the following elliptical elements :-— 

Epoch, .cccocceeseesee 1561 May, 12.20472 Greenwich Mean 
Time. 


Mean Anomaly,...... 807” 16 52.0 
Perihelion, ......:.... 304 4 42.0 : a 
Ascending Node, ... 202 32 roe ROT ENO: oie 
Inclination, .......0. 6 S67 17.9 
Excentricity, ......... 10 3B 10.0 
Daily Motion in Orbit, ... 947".530 
Log. Mean Distance,...... 0.382276 
As a verification of the accuracy of which, the residual error, or 
difference between computation and observation for the middle ob- 
servation, is only O*.4 in latitude; while the agreement in longitude 
is perfect. It appears also that the mean brightness in opposition 
is 11.6 magnitude, and that the period of revolution isa@368 days, or 
about three and three quarter years. 
Madras Observatory, September 21st, 1861, 


toy 
7 
ne) 








* PROCEEDINGS 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For June, 1861. 





Tun monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 5th instant— 

. A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Presentations were received :— 

1. From Lieut..Col. J. D. Graham, a pamphlet containing his de- 
monstrations of a Lunar Tidal-wave in the North American Lakes. 

2. From Baboo Rajendra Mallika, specimens of a cassowary and 
a golden pheasant. . 

3. From “Major G. G. Pearse, Segowlee, the head and horns of a 
wild buffalo. 

The President exhibited a relic from Nimroud, kindly lent to him 
for that purpose by Lady Frere. It was a royal edict in the cunei- 
form character from the imperial record room of that city. 

He further drew attention to a large fragment of the Dhurmsala 
Acrolite, which His Excellency Lord Canning had sent to the Society 
for inspection, and which was on the table before the meeting. This 
piece was intended for dispatch to Englagd, but another smaller 
specimen was about to be aap by His Excellency to the Society’ 
Museum. 

A letter was read announcing the withdrawal of Lieut. W. G. 
Alexander from the Society. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary Members :— 

J. D. Tremlett, Esq., C. 5. 

Maharajah Maun Singh, Bahadur. 

His Excellency Sir W. Denison, K. C. B. 

Captain L.Pelly, Bombay Army. 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 
meeting :-—°* 

Oliver R. Crockett, Esq., proposed by Mr. HeF. Blanford, seconded 
by the President. 

J. J.T. H. Asphar, Esq., proposed by afer E. Goodeve, seconded by 
Mr. Atkinson. 

* J. W. McCrindle, Esq., M. A., Principal, Doveton College, proposed 
by Dr. J. Fayrer, seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

The Council also proposed Dr, R. Gosche of Berlin, as a corres- 
ponding member. ° 

The following Report of the Council was submitted for the approval 
of the Society. 

“The Council beg to recommend to the Socicty that the Rev. K. 
M. Banerjea’s offer to edit for the Bibl. Indica, the Narada Pancha 
Riatra be accepted. It will filltwo Fasciculi, and is a valuable work as 
the great text Book of the Bhigavata view of the Pantheistic doctrine 
of the Brahma Sutras. 

They also recommend that Pundit Ramnarain Vidyératna’s offer be 
accepted to complete the edition of the Vedinta Sutrag, as commenced 
by Dr. Roer, with Sankara’s commentary and Ananda’s glossary.” 

The Report was adopted. - 

The Council also reported that they had appointed Colonel H. 
Yule, as a member of their body in the place of Major, Sherwill, and 
announced that Mr. E. C. Bayley had been added to the Philological 
and Coin Committees. 

Communications were received :-— 

1. From Baboo Radha Nauth Sikdar, abstracts of Meteorological 
observations taken at the Surveyor General's office in October last. 

2. From Mr. T. F. Peppe, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Burharwa, 
the following notes containing an account of the fall of an Aerolite 
on the borders of the Tirhoot district on the 12th ultimo. 

Burharwa, 27th May, 1861. 

“J have not yet succeeded in getting any pieces of the Aerolite 
which fell near Segowlee, indeed my attention was here diverted in 
another direction by news which I received of another having fallen 
on the borders of the distriet on the 12th instant, in fact on the 


very day I received your note. : 
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“Its fall was accompanied by a loud report, as if several guns had 
simultaneously burst, and was sneceeded by several suctessive peals 
of thunder ; as this oecurred about noon, when there was no cloud or 
appearance of a storm, it attracted universal attention. The report, 
if I may so call it, was distinctly heard here a distance of some 60 
miles, and opinions differed as to whether it was thunder or the report 
of guns. 

“As far as I ean learn, three pieces fell and were only partially 
imbedded in the soil, one at a village called Bullooah on the west side 
of the Gunduck, and was of a round flat shape, this was broken up 
by the ahiris, who apprehended danger from its presence. 

“ Another fell at a village called Peeprassee, about 3 miles from 
the other, and from a fancied resemblance to a Tinga this was im- 
mediately worshipped as Siva or Mahadeo. Ihave not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained what has become of this one, but believe that it is along 
with the only piece remaining of the one which was broken up, now 
with the Bettiah Rajah, to whom I have written to enquire. 

“The other which fell near a bazar‘called Qutaha, in the district of 
Purownah on the Goruckpore side, is stiR in the place where it fell, 
and the Zemindar of the place, Ishuree Pershad Rai, has had a tent 
pitched over it, and appointed a Brahmin to perform the ceremonies, 
and immense numbers of people now go to do poojah to it as 
Mahadeo, 36 that there is no chance of getting it at present, I fear; 


but the Magistrate of Goruckpore would find little difficulty in 


securing it, after the novelty had subsided.” 

In his second letter, dated 2nd June, Mr. Peppe writes : 

“ Since writing you I have been able to secure two small pieces of 
the Aerolite of which I wrote you last week. °* 

** I have since learned that four piecee had been found altogether, 
and that on reaching the ground, they were in every instance in a 
state of incandescence and emitting sparks precisely as iron at a white 
heat does. 

“The two pieces which I mentioned as having fallen in the Goruck- 
pore élikah, have, I have since ascertained, been sent for by the 
Magistrate of that district. I have written to my brother there to 
ascertain what became of them, 

“The two pieces which I have, are bits of the pieces which fell 
on the Bettiah’side at places about 2 miles apart, the nearest village 





y 
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of any importance is ‘ Mudbunee,’ which you will find on the map, 
it is on the Dther side of the Gunduck, i. e«. the west.” 

3. From Major J. F. Tennant through Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thuillier, the following table shewing the central line and limits of 
annularity of the solar eclipse of July 7th, 1861. 


- 
ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, Jvuuy 7rn, 1861. 


Table skewing the limiting lines within which the phase is annular and also 
the line where it is central, 

















z = North Limit, Central Line. . South Limit. 
Times at |3= = ie SS" TS be ek oo) [Fe 
Greenwich. S £ = Latitude. Long. E.}Latitude.|Long. E.j]Latitude. Long E. 
Ss 
Sun rising F 4 : 
at place | 67.4 lu 12.68 | 8558.5 [o'29'3s | sé 4.8 |045.58.| sé 11.9 
I 3 
iZ 22 69.8 [2 24.4 93 27.612 6.9 N.| 92 27.2 1151.3 N.; 9231.3 
12 23 66.6 [3 310 95 16.213 15.8 ,,| 95 18.2 1.4 ,,| 95 23.1 
12 24 64.1 [4 19.3 9721.1]4 5.0 ,,| 97 24.2 [3 50.5 ,,| 97 26.4 
12 25 52.7 [4 58.3 oo 4.214 45.0 ,,| 99 7.114 31.0 ,, | 99 10.7 
12 26 50.4 15 34.4 ,.9100 38.9 [5 20.6 ,, |100 37.815 8.4 ,, 100 46.4 
12 27 48.9 16 1.9 101 53.6 15 49.6 ,, LOL 56.3 562 ,, 101 58.8 
iz 28s 47.5 [6 30.9 103 6.3[6 16.6 ,, 1103 10.676 56.0 ,, 103 13.3 





‘The first column gives the Greenwich mean times except in the 
first line where the time is local sunrise. es 

“The second column shows the interval between the formation of 
the annulus of light round the moon’s limb, and its rupture on the 
Eclipse again becoming partial. 

“The central line is that alohg which the apparent centres of the 
sun and moon will be seen to coincide at the middle of the Eclipse, 
and the time of coincidence is that in the first column at the place 
denoted by the corresponding Latitude and Longitude. 

“The North limit is that line where at the greatest Eclipse the 
moon’s limb will be seen to touch the sun’s internally on the south 
side. At the South limit they will touch on the north side. The 
times and Geographical places correspond.” 

4. From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, the following letter and memorandum regarding a 


Scientific expedition which it was proposed to despatch into the 


‘Yrans-Himalayan districts of Chinese Tartary. 
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From the Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
To the Secy. of the Asiatic Society of Benga? 
Dated Fort William, the 29tk May, 1861. 

Forerien Derr. 

Srr,—lIt is in contemplation to procure permission from the Chinese 
authorities for the passage of a small scientific expedition into the 
little known territories of Chinese Tartary beyond our Himalayan 
frontier. 

-Il am directed by His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
to communicate this information to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and to invite the Society to afford such information and advice as 
maay be likely to secure the greatest and most important advantages, 
both to science and to commerce, from the results of this expedition. 

The expedition will probably be directed towards Ladiak, the country 
north-east of Ladak, and that between Ladak and Lhassa. 

A rough memorandum of the subjects upon which information 
is likely to prove useful is inclosed. It will probably be within 
the power of the Society to furnish the information thus sought, as 
well as further suggestions for the guidante of the expedition—all of 
which His Excellency the Governor General in Council will be glad 
to receive at as early a date as may be practicable. 

I have the honor to be, 
: Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) E. C. Bay ey, 
Off7. Secy. Govt. of India. 





I. Grocgraruy axnp Torocraruy.—Beyond the general in- 
formation on these subjects which may be expected from the researches 
of the expedition, it is of importance that particular attention be 
paid to the trade routes, the courses of the rivers, the heights of the 
mountains and the direction of the mountain chains. A sketch of 
the present state of scientific knowledge in regard to the Geography 
and Topography of the Trans-Himalayan territories would naturally 
be very useful tg the expedition. Attention might especially be 
directed to the identification of the traditional Aai/as of the Hindus, 
and the measurement of its height. The Asiatic Society will doubt- 
less be able to afford much information upon this point. 
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II. Ernxonoacy.—tThere is reason to believe that the valleys on 
the N. E. fafe of the Himalayas and the different portions of the 
plateau beyond, are inhabited by races of very different descent, 
e.g., the valleys lying on the left bank of our territories just beyond 
the borders of Kumaon or Bussahir are inhabited by a small tribe of 
very different appearance from other Bhooteds ; they are taller, fairer 
ard with more prominent features, and are believed by themselves, 
and others of the inhabitants, to be of a totally different family from 
either the Bussahirees 6¥ the Tartar tribes, who inhabit the plateau 
beyond ; attention should be paid to the physical, characteristics of 
these various races, and any information as to their origin, migrations, 
dialects, the distinctive appellations of the tribes, and their sub-divi- 
sions, obtained from the traditions of the inhabitants, would be 
valuable. A sketch of what is already known in this respect would, 
if prepared by the Society, be of great use to the expedition. 

Ill, Hisrory, Antiquities, anp Reiicron.—The expedition 
are not likely to obtain much vivd voce information except as to the 
more recent history of the countries which they visit. Neither is it 
probable that they will mee with antiquarian remains of much value. 
Some of the monasteries of the larger towns, are, however, believed 
to be of old date, and many of them to possess libraries. It is not 
improbable that from these, MSS. of value may be obtainable, espe- 
cially of the translations into Thibetan, of Sanscrit works ‘on subjects 
relating to Buddhism or even MSS. of the original Sanscrit works 
themselves. 

The Society might indicate the names of any works, either in 
Sansecrit or Thibetan, which it*is of special importance to procure, 
but any works of ancient date, bearing on History, Religion, Phi- 
losophy or Travels, would unquestionably be desirable to obtain. 

Inscriptions of value are not likely to be discovered, though the 
Thibetan pilgrims to shrines within the British territories frequently 
cover ‘every rock in the neighbourhood with inscriptions containing 
religious invocations. : | 

Any localities in which inscriptions of value are believed likely 
to exist might be pointed out to the expedition, and they might be 
instructed how to transfer impressions of any of apparent antiquity. 

Collections of local traditions bearing upon the ancient religion 

| 29 
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and the History of Thibet would, if sought from intelligent persons 
and carefully noted down, yield information of value. 

No discoveries in Numismatics are,it is believed, to be expected, 
though it is believed that at one time the ancient coinage of Nipa 
circulated to some extent beyond the borders of that country. 

So little is known, hdwever, of this subject, and the currency of 
the Thibetan States has been always so limited, that beyond generally 
drawing the attention of the expedition to the subject, the Society 
wall probably be able to offer them no assistance. 

IV. ZooLogy—-Mawmauta.—The larger quadrupeds of the Trans 
Himalayan plains are believed to be already in a great measure 
described. The Society might, however, indicate with advantage 
any points upon which fuller information is yet required. It is 
possible that some new varieties of Antelope and deer may be dis- 
covered by the expedition. Horns are occasionally brought by the 
Bhootea traders from the various fairs which do not seem to belong 
to varieties as yet identified as inhabiting the Trans-Himalayan plain, 

Some discoveries may probably Be looked for among the minor 
animals, such as the viverrine and simila® races. Several varieties of 
these are believed to exist in the country to be visited by the expedi- 
tion, the skins of some of which are said to be used as articles of 
trade. 

There is.a large flying squirrel of great beauty believed to be 
hitherto unnamed, but probably belonging to the genus Terramus 
mutilated specimens of which have been occasionally brought from 
Kunawur, and similar localities. Good specimens of this are desiderata. 
When full grown, it measures nearly” three feet across the extended 
fore-paws, and is especially distinguished by the exquisite softness and 
unusual length of the fur and qf the tail. The general colour of the 
animal is a Chinchilla grey. 

Aquatic animals may possibly exist in some of the larger lakes ; 
and if so, they are probably still unknown to science. 

Reprites ann Ixsecrs.—It is probable from the nature of the 
country that few specimens of this class are likely to be made avail- 
able by the researches of the expedition, Those, however, which 
may be discovered, are also likely tg be worthy of notice, as little 
‘attention appears to have been paid hitherto to this portion of Natural 
History of the Trans-Himalayan regions. Specimens and information, 
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as to the habits of such reptiles and insects, therefore, as the expedi- 
tion may be®ible to find are likely to be especially valuable. 

Fisu.—The inland lakes and rivers probably contain many fish of 
which little is known. Information and specimens of these will be 
valuable. 

SHELLS AND Crusracna. —The land and fresh water shells are 
also probably worthy of attention. The streams on the 5, W. face 
of the Himalaya, occasionally contain a few rare Crustacea in their 
pools and holes. 

Vv. Orxreno.rocy.—tThe birds which the expedition may discover 

are not likely to be new, except perhaps some of the larger birds of 
prey. 

But information of value is likely to be available to the expedition 
as to the habits and summer resorts of many migratory birds. 

The Society may perhaps be able to direct the attention of the 
expedition to the points upon which information of the nature above 
described is of most value. 

VI. Grotocy axp Mrver&iogy.—The knowledge possessed by 
Mr. Medlicott in these bragches of science will render the advice of 
the Society less necessary than in any others; but the Society may 
be in possession of facts of which Mr. Medlicott may not be aware, 
and which may be of value in determining the direction which his 
researches should take. fat 

Information, especially as to the supposed locality of recent rocks 
said to exist upon the plateau of Thibet, would be valuable. 

Fossils are frequently brought by the traders, and some of these may 
be in the Society’s Museum. T[ists of them and of the localities from 
which they are said to have been brought would be of much assistance. 

An abstract of the discoveries of Col. and of Mr. John Strachey, 
Captain W. E. Hay, and others, of fossiliferous rocks in the Hima- 
layan tracts within the British border would also be of use. 

In a few places of the Himalayas (as in the summits and flanks of 
the Hungrung and neighbouring passes in Kunawur) are found iso- 
lated masses of a conglomerate, from its mineral character, apparently 
of anextremely recent age. On the Hungrung pass the shape of 
these masses would indicate that they are the remains of a deposit, the 
bulk of which has been swept away by dehudation. 

2°Q 2 
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They rest there upon a limestone containing “ turbinolio” and 
coralline fossils in considerable abundance. is 

Magnificent crystals of eyanide, staurotide, black tourmaline, 
augite and a variety of balas ruby have been procured from some of 
the granitic rocks which run within the Thibet border ; probably 
further research would aliscover other minerals usually associated 
with these. Information as to the localities whence specimens “of 
these and other minerals of the Himalayas have been obtained by 
the Society will be of use to the expedition, 

The borax lakeg and sulphur mines will form an important object 
of examination by the expedition ; the Society would probably be 
able to give a sketch of the localities in which they are to be looked 
for, and other information as to the history of their working, &e. 

VII. Boraxy.—lIt is probable that the more important portion 
of the Flora of the comparatively barren districts which the expedi- 
tion will reach will not differ materially from that of the portion of 
the country Trans-Himalaya already explored. It is in the humbler 
and less remarkable portions of tht vegetable kingdom that dis- 
coveries may be expected. % 

There may also be sume productions still unknown, of value or 
beauty, especially on the more sheltered and better watered portions 
of the country. The expedition would, however, be probably best 
assisted in this respect by such information as the Society can afford 
regarding any productions of economical value of which it is of 
importance to procure specimens and fuller knowledge than is at 
present possessed. 

Any further information on the abéve or upon other points which 
the Society are able to impart to the expedition will be thankfully 
received, Pe 

The Secretary stated that the different heads of enquiry indicated 
in this memorandum had been referred by the Council to the various 
Sub-Committees for report, but that they wished it to be understood 
that any information and suggestions which could be contributed by 
the members and others not in those Committees would be gratefully 
received, 2 

5. From the Secretary, Punjab Government, a communication 
regarding the Dhurmsala fheteorite, in reply to a letter addressed to. 
the Lieut.-Govérnor of the Punjab. 
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The correspondence is subjoined. 


To the fon'ble Sir R. Montgomery, K. C. B. 
Liecut.-Governor of Punjab. 
Asiatic Society's Ltooms. 


* Cal. 20th April, 1861. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Council of the Asiatic Society to solicit 
your intervention to enable them to obtain more accurate detailed 
information than has yet reached them about the phenomena attend- 
ing the fall of the great meteorite at Dhurmsalain August last. A 
reference on this subject has lately been made to the Society at the 
instance of the authorities of the British Museum, and the Supreme 
Government has requested us to supply all the information we have 
been able to collect. DGefore replying, we are anxious to obtuin more 
precise information on the following points :— 

1. It is stated that whilst the sound of the various reports said 
to have been heard lasted, “the ground trembled and shook convul- 
sively” proof of this is much n@eded. Was anythingupset ? If so, 
in what direction? Could the sensation of trembling have arisen 
from the commotion of the atmosphere Pf 

2. Additional evidence of the occurrence of the flame of fire, said 
to have been seen, and the direction of its motion. 

3. Proof that the flash or flame preceded the report., 

Did it precede all the reports? There are stated to have been 
four or five distinct reports. IPf so, was the length of interval noted ? 
This would give the means of calculating the distance of the mass 
when the explosion took place. ° 

4. Any additional evidence of the lights in the heavens, enka to 
have been observed, described as being like fire balloons. 

5. The actual weight of any specimens found ; one is said to have 
been about 4 maunds ! ! 

G. Above all, any and every proof of the remarkable fact stated 
by more than one person, but very possibly only a repetition of the 
same hearsay evidence, that portions of the mass were fey cold, when 
taken up immediately after the fall, so cold that the men had-to drop 
them immediately, their fingers being benumbed by the intensity of 
the cold. This poiut: is of special iaterest, and calls for the most 
precise and distinct proof. 
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Very small, and some of them doubtful fragments of this remark- 
able meteorite have as yet reached the Society. We Shall be glad 
to obtain as many andeas large specimens as possible for communication 
to the various scientific bodies in Europe, who are engaged in inves- 
tigating these deeply interesting cosmical phenomena. 

Our Society will be ufider great obligation to you for any aid you 
can give in elucidating the actual facts of this extraordinary fall. * 

1 have, &c., 
- (Signed) W.S. AvrkrNson, 
. Hony. Secy. As. Society. 

To the Honorary Secretary, Asiatic Society, Caleutta. 

Dated Lahore, 1st May, 1861. 

Str,—In reply to your letter of the 20th April, Lam directed to for- 
ward, for the information ofthe Society, copies of two letters from Mr. 
R. Saunders, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, giving all the accounts 
which are obtainable of the fall of meteorites at Dhurmsals last year. 

I regret that no specimens are now procurable to be furnished to 
the Society. . 
I have, &&., 

(Signed) R. H, Davies, 
Secy. to Govt. Punjab, 

The first of these letters has already been published in the Society's 
Journal, No. IV. of 1869, p. 412. 

The second is subjoined. 

“ With reference to your No. 683, dated 4th instant, I have the 
honor to state, that I have been making further inquiries with regard 
to the Meteorite that fell at Dhurmsala. : 

Wo fresh information can, however, be ‘obtained beyond that 
contained in my No. 927, dated 28th July, to the orders of the 
Punjab Government. 

I beg to append copy of a letter received from Monsieur Haidinger, 
Director General of the Imperial Geological Institute of Austria, 
dated Vienna, 14th November, 1860, on the subject of these meteoric 
stones. 

In reply to this letter, I forwarded a copy in extenso of my 
account of the fall of the Aerolite referred to above, and begged the 
favour of their furnishing copies to each of the Institutions for which 


specimens were requested 


© 


. 


ad ~ 
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I packed a box with 14 specimens of the Aerolite and despatched 
this to the Pfivate Secretary of His Excellency the Governor General, 
with a request that he would, after taking gut certain specimens 
which were intended for His Excellency the Governor General, for- 
ward the box to Vienna, in the manner directed. 

One of the specimens was, as will be observed from the letter, 
intended for the British Museum. 

I have, however, now sent the only remaining two specimens® 
I could procure to Lahore for transmission to the Secretary of State 
for India, cither for presentation to the British Museum or the 
Museum attached to the late India House, or for the acceptance of 
of Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The specimen now sent is the largest of any that has been 
despatched from Dhurmsala, and being beyond the weight authorized 
for Banghy parcels, [ was underthe necessity of forwarding it to 
Jullunder by coolies and thence by Government Bullock Train to 
Lahore. 

When worked up into handles for walking sticks, riding whips, the 
metallic substance is clearly visible. 

As to the precise form of the Aerolite, no positive information 
could be obtained, for it was found in fragments, and its intense 
coldness has been mentioned in the report before submitted. 

The original of the letter from Vienna, together with a printed 
paper giving the falls of former meteorites, and an account of them 
has been already forwarded to His Excellency the Governor General 
in India. 

The epee nens for Lahore fave been forwarded under separate 
covers.’ r 

The Seerctary read some extracts from a report from Major H. 
Green, Political Agent at Khelat, communicated by the Government 
of India, giving an interesting account of the supposed origin and 
present condition of some of the Belooch tribes. 

Mr. Obbard drew the attention of the meeting to a series of speci- 
mens of soil from the bed of the Hooghly, which he had brought 


for exhibition. sf 


® No. 1 of the fragment that fell at Bowarna, in 
No. 2 of-the large stone that fell at Dhurmenla. 





= 
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Me remarked that the collection was at present very imperfect, 
and that his only object in noticing it now, was to indic&te the result 
which he wished to realize. 

_ It was his hope that with the use of the miscroscope, by Geo- 
logical analogy, the original loci of these different kinds of detritus 
might be determined and that thereby light might be thrown on the 
vexed question of the deterioration of the Hooghly ; an enquity 
which was most interesting both in a commercial and scientific point 
of view. 

An examination of the small collection on the table would shew 
that almost every specimen differed essentially from all the rest, 

A conversation ensued, in the course of which several members 
remarked on the great interest which would attach to this enquiry. 

Mr. Cowell read a short paper comparing the Persian version of 
the legend of Gyges’ ring, as found in the Persian poet Nizimi, with 
the well known story in Plato’s Republic. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Cowell for his interesting paper. 

Yhe Officiating Librarian submitte@ the usual monthly Report. 





% 
Lrprary. 
The following additions were made to the Library since the last meeting. 
Presented, 


Selections Trom the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. 36. Parts 
1 and 2, —Containing papers relating to Irrigation in Bengal and the Maghas- 
sant Hills as a Sanatarium.—By tur Bencan Govr. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Military Depart- 
ment) No. 1.—Containing Report on the mature and extent of the Sanitary 
establishments for European troops in the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Pre- 
sidencies.—By tae Govr. or Iypta. 

_A pamphlet containing demonstration of a Lunar Tidal wave in the North 
American Lakes. By Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham.—By Toe Avtuor. 

The Oriental Baptist for May 1861.—By tux Eprror. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for May 1861.—By THE Eprror. 

- Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XI, Part 
IV.—By Tue Sociery. 

Ninth Annual Report of the British Indian Association for 1560. Pam- 
phlet.—By THE AssocraTion. 

Petition against the Income Tax, of tht Zemindars of Bengal, Beharand 


| Orissa to the Imperial Parliament.—By THe Same. 
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History of Commerce with India before the existence of the East India 
Company, beMg a lecture delivered at St. Paul's School, February 5, 1861, 
by E. B. Cowell, Esq. M. A.—By tre Avutnor. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XI. No. 43.—By tHe 
SOCLETY. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. V. No. 1. 

Journal Asiatique Cinquiéme Série. Tome XVII. No. 65.—By roe Panis 
ASIATIC Socrery. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellechaft. Band XV. Heft. 
1.—by THe Society. . 
Exchanged, e 
The Athenwmum for March, 1861. 

The Philosophical Magazine, No. 140, for April, 1861. 
Purchased. 

Revue des Deux Mondes for March and April, 1861. 
Comptes Rendus, Tome 52, Nos, 9 to 12. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 7, No. 40. 
Abhandlungen fiir dic kunde des Morgenlandes, Band Il. No. 2. 
Revue et Magasin De Zoologie, No. 2 of 1861. 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXT. No. 92. 
Deutsches Wérterbuch, Drftten Bandes, fiinfte Lieferunge 
Zoological Sketches, Part 13. By Joseph Wolf, with notes by P. L. Sclater 
The Literary Gazette, Vol. VI. Nos. 143 to 146. 
The Edinburgh Review for April, 1561. 
The Westminster Review for April, 1861, 4" 
Mason's Burmah. 

Lateorant Dutt. 





e For Juxny, 1861. 


The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 3rd instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Presentations were received :— 

1. From Baboo Rajendra Mallika, epeniaayn of a Welsh Goat 
and a Gayal. 

2. From M. Garcin de Tassy, a copy of a work containing his 
description of the mopuments of Delhi. 

3. From the Government of Bengal, a copy of “ General Report 


| on the Administration of British India for 1859-60." 


2R 
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4. From Mr. E. B. Cowell, a work entitled “ Bibliographie 
Japonaise” being a catalogue of works in the Japanese ‘language, by 
M. Leon Pages. r 

5. From M. Joseph Stabile of Milan, a copy of his worl, contain- 
ing “ Deseription de Quelques Coquilles Nouvelles ou peu Connues” 
and another entitled ““Prospetto Sistematico-Statistico dei Mollus- 
chi Terrestri E Fluviali Viventi Nel Territorio Di Lugano.” * 

G. From Mr. H. Collie, a specimen of a Boa-constrictor. 

-7. From Baboo Bhobany Prosad Dutt, Honorary Secretary 
Raja Radha Kant-Testimonial Committee, a memorial portrait of 
the Rajah. 

Read letters from Rev. W. Ayerst and Major W. E. Warrand, 
expressing their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

Oliver R. Crockett, Esq. ; J. J. T. H. Asphar, Esq.; and J. W. 
McCrindle, Esq., M. A. ;—Dr. R. Gosche, of Berlin, was also balloted 
for and elected a corresponding membér. 

The following gentleman was named for biillot at the next meeting :— 

Nawab Mahommed Khazim Ali Khan Bahadur, of Rampore, near 
Moradabad ; proposed by Mr. Atkinson, seconded by the President. 

Communications were received :— 

1. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, a copy of two letters from the Superintendent of Port 
Blair, reporting further intercourse with the aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands. ‘ 

2, From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, a copy of a letter with enclosure from the Commissioner 
of the ‘Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, regarding three Andaman 

: aborigines now at Moulmein. 
-  g. From Lieutenant-Colonel A. Fytche, a paper entitled “ A Note 
on certain Aborigines of the Andaman Islands.” 
_ # From Baboo Radhanauth Sikdar, abstracts of Meteorological 
observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office in November 
ms ae December last. 
- 5. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, a 
copy of a report relative to a very severe storm that passed over the 
tp district of Sylhet on the Gth March last, 


» 
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6. From Licutenant A. Dulf, Deputy Commissioner, Thyet Myo, 
through Mr? W. 'T. Blanford, a paper containing an account of the 
Nat-Mee or the Spirit-Fire, a burning hillock im the Province of Pegu. 

The paper was read as follows :-— 

“T had frequently heard vague rumours of a burning hill in the 
Kamrush township, but believed that if su@h a thing really had any 
existence, if was situated in the Arracan hills, and was probably a 
voleano similar to that near Thyouk Phyo. Ina recent tour with 
a friend down the valley of the Punnee stream at the village of Pyn, 
where we bivouacked as usual, anumber of cultivators from the ad- 
joining villages came in to talk about their cultivation, &c.; and I 
overheard some villagers from Nat-Mee say,in reply to a question 
from some one—* Yes, it is still burning” (or shining).* I asked 
what was referred to, and was informed that it was the Spirit Fire 
from which the village of Nat-Meet got its name ; that it was a place 
with a heap of stones out of which fire issued ; that generally about 
the change of the year (Burman) the fire was most manifest, but 
that sometimes it was not to Be seen; that in such cases the person 
visiting the place had mer€tly to deposit some light inflammable sub- 
stance near the heap of stones, make a genullexion towards it, and 
say— Oh great lord! manifest thyself to me thy slave,” when the 
spirit would instantly send fire out of the stones and, burn up the 
substance deposited. 

* During my various rambles through different parte of Burmah, 
I had heard all manner of wild stories of Pagodas emitting fire, &c., 
&ec.; and these stories were frequently declared to be fact by people 
living only a few miles distant from the scene of the marvel; so that 
it was only on arrivint; at the very spot that one could clearly as- 
certain that such a story had no more foundation than that of the 
three black crows of immortal memory. When, therefore, my inform- 
' ants came to the statement that the fire might not be visible if I 
went to see it, but certainly would ifthe proper address were made 
to the Nat or Spirit, I must confess that [ began to look upon the 
whole thing as a myth; but on talking it over with my companion 
we resolved that, as the village of Nat-Mee lay in pur proposed route 

* The Burmese word used might mean eithor. 
+ From Nat, o spirit; and Mee, fire. 


. 
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for the next day, we certainly should go and see whatever was to be 
seen. 

*“ Next morning, after a pleasant ride of about four miles down the 
valley of the Punnee, we approached the village of Nat-Mee. ‘ Well, 
where is the fire ?’ we ask, ‘Oh itis not here; it is over there the 
other side of the stream” is the reply. Belief in the fire goes down 
instantly to a degree considerably below zero. However, we cross the 
stream to a small suburb of Nat-Mee called Thyatas ; we pass this ; 
we meet some villagers, and our guide asks them—‘ Is it still burn- 
ing F’ * Don’t know’ is the reply. Belief in fire goes down into the 
bulb of our mental thermometers. However, we insist on going to 
the spot, and are led off the road across some cultivation, till we come 
to a belt of jungle with a foot-path through it. Here we have to dis- 
mount, and walking on for about a hundred yards, we come to a little 
hillock up which we are led, On the top of this hillock is a large 
heap of stones, and going round to the opposite side of it from that 
we had approached by, we see the Spirit-Fire. Yes, there it is. Out 
of the stones in two or three places comes a bright flame, flickering 
and burning ; af a little distance from the heap of stones, where there 
are some cracks in the ground, more flame. In this instance, the 
marvel has proved true. ‘There is nothing in the appearance of the 
hillock itself, or the heap of stones, differing from any other hillock 
or any other heap of stones in this part of the country ; no appear- 
ance of boiling lava, violent upheavals, or any of those convulsions 
with which one js accustomed to associate the idea of subterranean 
fire. The ground and the stones were not even hot, except in the 
places were the fire was actually burning ; ; the soil was gravelly, and 
at one place where the flame was issuing from 4 crack, I stirred up 
the gravel with a stick. The effec} produced I can only compare to 
that produced by stirring up a plum-pudding in which brandy is burn- 
ing. ‘The flame spread itself and flickered about the gravel just as 
the burning brandy does about the pudding ; but just as in that case 
the pudding is not burnt, so in this the gravel did not become ex- 
tremely hot, and could be handled, though some of the stones in places 
when the fire came steadily were all but red-hot. Query—What 
was the substitute for the brandy in thjs case ? There was at times 
a slight simmering noise, but not so loud as that of a boiling kettle. 
_ We remained on the spot for some time and then proceeded to our 
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next halting place, where I gathered from the inhabitants the follow- 
ing particulars regarding this strange phenomenon, The oldest in- 
habitant I could get hold of, who had been at Nat-Mee for some 
GO years, remembered no difference in the hillock or heap of stones 
from their present condition. He believed that the latter had been 
collected there by people who came to see the fire, long ago, each 
heaping up one or two on the spot. And the appearance of the cairn 
strongly bears out this opinion. ‘The flames used to burn steadily 
all the year round, and even in the rains never went out. They coukl 
not be extinguished by water. For the last eight or® nine years, how- 
ever, they have been more fitful, only burning for two or three 
months every year at the change of the Burman year. They had 
been burfing for about six weeks when we saw them. They never 
were known to do any harm, to make much more noise, or to extend 
over much more space than when we saw them ; but everybody knew 
that if all the fires in the village were not put out once a year and 
relit from this, the village would be burnt. Unfortunately, neither 
my companion nor myself are geologists, but the conclusion we came 
» to regarding the phenomendn was that it was some indlammable gas 
issuing from the earth. There was no apparent sign of any recent 
voleanie convulsion—no tradition of any such; while a very shght 
explosive force would derange the heap of stones and scatter them 
in alldirections. Yet, as far as we could ascertain, the beap had been 
much in its present condition from time immemorial. I picked up 
on the spot a tradition ascribing the names of all the old villages in 
the neighbourhood to what had taken place in days of yore with the 
Spirit of the Fire. If good for nothing else, it serves to show that 
the fire must have been much in its present condition when these 
villages were founded, whenever thatemay have been; and I annex a 
translation of it. Although unable to give any scientific description 
. of this phenomenon, perhaps these notes may draw the attention of 
some one capable of doing so, to it. ‘Che distance of Nat-Mee from 
Thayet Myo is about 3U miles. The road is good in the dry weather ; 

and in the latter half of it there are numerous villages.” 

Tan Lucexp oF Nat-Mer or tHe Srieni-Prre. 
Translated from the Burmese. 

* Long, long ago there lived in the village now called Nat-Mee a 
man who gained his living as a blacksmith. When his time was 
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come he died and became a Nat ; but still he loved his old home and 
hankered after his old occupation ; so he established the Spirit-Fire 
on a hill near the vilmge, and there continued his old trade; hence 
the village came to be called Nat-Mee. Whenever a villager wanted 
a dha or an axe, or a spade, he took the iron to the fire, and deposit- 
ing it there said ‘Oh my lord, make this iron into a dha,’ or an axe, 
&c., as the case might be, and returning for it next day, he would 
find his iron fashioned into the article he wanted, whether dha, axe, 
or spade, but no man ever saw the spirit at his labour. 

“ At last, one day, a man of the Khyen race brought a dha, and 
depositing it by the fire with a piece of iron said—‘Oh my lord! 
weld me on an edge to this dia’ and went his way. Now the Khyen 
was a man of a curious disposition; so next morning he gof up very 
early, and climbing the hill, hid himself in the jungle near the fire. 
When it got light he peeped out and saw the spirit in the form of a 
man wearing a red pufse and a red turban, working at the dha. So 
the Khyen called out——“* Oh my lord ! have you not finished my dha 
yet? Let me have it quickly, I pray you,” but the Nat being enraged 
at being discoyered at his labours by a p*ying Khyen, took the dha 
out of the fire, red-hot as it was, and casting it at him, hit him on 
the cheek ; and the Khyen in great fear fled from the spot, and so 
great was his fear that he never stopped to examine his wound nor 
even felt ityetill he had run about a dein® anda half; and then he 
stopped for a little and rubbed his cheek with his hand, whence that 
spot was called Pa-Bwoot (cheek-rub) and is so called to this day. 

* But the Khyen was too terrified to stop; so he ran on for about 
a mile further, and there sitting down, was seized with a violent fit 
of trembling ; hence that spot was called Toon (Tremble) even wnto 
this day. And when the trembling was over, the Khyen got up, 
and though his fear urged him to fly, the fatigue he had undergone 
and the pain of his wound rendered his steps slow and uncertain ; 
but he struggled on for about a dein further, and there he was obliged 
to stop ; and the blister on his cheek burst, and his cheek swelled up 
and became one great sore, and he was unable to move for many 
days ; so he remained in that place and hence it was called Pouk- 
Poo-Ga (burst-hot-swollen). After this the Nat never again would 
labour for the, villagers; but still his fire burns near his old home, 

: * About Smiles, 
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and once in every year every fire in the village is extinguished and 
rekindled from the Spirit-Fire ; for there is an old tradition handed 
down from time immemorial, that whosoever of ¢he villagers neglects 
this tribute of respect to the Spirit of the Fire, his house and all 
that he has will inevitably perish in flames ere a year goes by.”’ 

“ Note. The villages referred to above aré all now in existence. 
_I have written the Burmese names above, and the meaning of each 
separate syllable in English, below them.” 

Mr. Oldham remarked that, in all probability, the phenomenon so 
admirably deseribed by Lieut. Duff was due to aemall and slight 
exudation of petroleum which had taken fire, and had been ignited 
at the changes of the year, as stated, by the burning of the adjoin- 
ing jungles. ‘There were several such small outbursts of petroleum 
along this range of hills, and several of them were constantly on fire. 
The heap of stones described by Lieut. Duff was clearly the result of 
heaping up by visitors. | 

The Officiating Librarian submitted the usual monthly report. 





Library. -s 

The following accessions were made to the Library since the meeting im 
June. 

Presented, i 

Description des Monuments De Delhi en 1852. Par M. Gancin De Tassy, 
Paris, 1861.—By tHe AvuTHorR. 

Prospetto Sistematico—Statistico dei Molluschi Terrestri FE Flaviali Vi- 
venti Nel Territorio Di Lugano. Dell’ Ab. Giuseppe Stabile—Milano, 1559. 
—By Tur AvTHorR. = 

Description de Quelques Coquilles Nouvelles Ou Peu Connues.—Par M. 
L’Abbé Joseph Stabile—Bvy THE AvuTHor, 

General Report on the administration of the several Presidencies and 
Provinces of British India during the year 1859-60, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, with 
Appendices.—By Tur Bexcar Gov, 

Bibliographic Japonaixe ou Catalogue des Ouvrages RelatifS Au Japon. Par 
M. Leon Pages, Paris, 1859.—By Mn. E. B. Cowert. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Part 2, Vol. 5—By tar Bexear 
Govt. 

Kitabo’ L-Boldan of AL-Ja Qiibfi, | Edited byJA. W. T. J Sabelk Lugduni— 
Batavorum, 1861.—By Tue Baravian AcaApemy. 

Vividhartha Safigraha, No. 73.—By Banoo Kattrrossond Singu. 
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On the Introduction of the Cinchona plant into India. Dy Clements R. 
Markham, Esq. F. R. G. 5. (From the Transactions of tif Medical and 
Physical Society) Pamphlet.—Bvy toe Aurror. 

The Famine in the N. W. Provinces of India: how we might have pre- 
vented it, and may prevent another. By John Dickinson, F. R. A. 8., F. R. 
G. &., Pamphlet—By Bapuo Rarenpra Lat Mirra. 

The Oriental Baptist for June and July, 1861.—By The Eptiror. _ 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for June and July, 1861.—By Tue, 
Epiror. 

*The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIV. Part 1, Dub- 
lin, 1860,— By THe AcapEmy. 

Memoranda on the Progress of the Trigonometrical Survey in Kashmir. 
Pamphlet.—By THe Pansap Gov. 

Abstract of a paper on Kalidasa.—By Banu R. L. Mirra. 

Calcutta Review for March, 1861.—By tage Eprror. 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. 37.—By THE 
Benoa. Govt. 


Exchanged., 
The Athenmuim for April, 1861. ° 
The Philosophical Magazine, No. 141 for Nay, 1561. 


Purchased, 

Uber Das Passivum, von H. C. von Der Gabelentz. 

Revue de Zoologie, No. 5 of 1561. 

Journal Des Savants for March, 1561. 

Comptes Rendus, Tome LIT. Nos. 13 to 16, with Index to Tome LI. 

The Natural History Review for April, 1861. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Tome XXXII. for 15th April, 1561. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural élistory, Vol. 7, No. 41. 

The Quarterly Review for April, 1861. 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 147 to 150. 

Catalogue of the Acanthopterygmn Fishes in the collection of the British 
Museum, Vols. l and 2. By Dr. A. Giinther. 
* Catalogue of Apodal Fishes in the British Museum Collection. By Dr. Kaup. 

Catalogue of the Batrachia Salientia in the 5. M. Collection. By Dr. A. 
Giinther. 

Catalogue of Halticide in the B. M. Collection. By the Rev. FH. Clark, 
M. A., F.L. 8. Part 1. Containing descriptions of Physapodes and (edi- 


Guide to the Systematic Distribution of Mollusca in the British Musewn, 
Part 1. By John Ed, Gray. 
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List of thes specimens of Birds in the B. M. Collection. By G. R. Gray, 
Part ITI, Section LI. Psittacidw. 

Catalogue of Hymenopterous Insects in the Colléction of the B. Museum. 
By F. Smith, Part V. Vespidw, Part VI. Formicida: and Part VII. Dorlidw 
and Thynnids. 

Catalogue of the specimens of Neuropterous Insects in the B. M. Collec- 
tion. By Dr. H. Hagen, Part L Termintina. 

List of the British Diatomacew in the B. M. Collection. By the Rev. W. 
Smith, F. L. S. &«. 

List of the specimens of Homopterous Insects in the B. M. C. By fF’. 
Walker, Esq. F. L. 8. &c.—Supplement. 

Catalogue of the specimens of Amphibia in the B. M. C. Part II. Batrachia 
Gradientia, &e. 

Catalogue of Mazallan Shells in the B. M.C. collected by F. Reigen, 
Described by P. P. Carpenter. 

Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes in the B. M. C. By Dr. A. Giinther. 

Catalogue of Auriculide, Proserpinidw and Truncatellide in the B. M. 
Collection. By Dr. Louis Pfeitfer, 

Catalogue of the Birds of the Tropical Islands of the Pacific Ocean in the 
B. M. Collection. By G. R. Geay, F. L. 8., F. R. 5., &e. 

Catalogue of the Mammalia and Birds of New Guinea 1 in the B. M. C. Ry 
J. E. Gray, Ph. D., F. R. S., and G. R. Gray F. L. S., Ke. 

List of the specimens of Lepidopterous Insects in the B. M. C. Part 21. 


By F. Walker, Geometrites. > 
Latcorat” Derr, 
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Decipherment of an Inscription from Chedi, with a brief Statement of 
the ITistorical and other Indications therefrom derived. By Fvvz- 
Enwarp Haunt, Esg., D. C. L. 


Alike by way of confirmation, and on other grounds, the present 
inscription possesses interest. 

Some years ago, in givifig an account of two similayrelics, discover- 
ed near Jubulpore, 1 was at some trouble to deduce, that the cir- 
cumjacencies of that place were included, of old, in the kingdom of 
Chedi.* For deduction, on this point, Ll am now prepared to substi- 
tute affirmation.+ . 

Further, the Kokalla of Chedi, mentioned in several inscriptions 
found in the west, I formerly hesitated, for want of complete evi- 
dence, to identify with the Ifokalla of Chedi of whom T was then 
writing. Here, also, fresh data enable me, as will be seen, almost 
to assert that which before was but impliedly suggested. 


e 

® See the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI., pp. 499—536. 
The reader of this paper should have those pages before him, 

Possibly we have Chedi in the “‘Tchi-ki-t’o" of Hiouen-Theang, which 
M. Julien hesitatingly represents by “ Tehikdha,” but positively deems to be 
one with Chitor. iouen Theang reached “ T'chi-ki-t’o” after travelling about 
a thousand die N. E. from Ujjayini. The error of the Sinologer begins with 
tuking west for east. Subsequently he adopts the conclusion of M. Ll Vivien 
de Saint-Martin, who, following Sir Henry Elliot, traces “ Tehi-ki-t'o"” to Ja- 
jhaéoti, on the river Ken. See Voyages des Péilerins Rguddhistes, Vol. ILL, 
408, 442; and Biographical Index to the Historians ef Muhaummedan 


* 


: India, Vol 1., p- 37, second foot-ngte. 


+: hmana, a Kulachuri chieftain, is, in the inseri tion now printed, twice 
ealled Lord of Chedi; namely, in the fifty-sixth and fifty-nin§l stanzas, 
2s 
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When previously treating of the medieval rulers of Chedi, I gave 
their names as follows : ° 
e Yuvardja.* 
Kokalla.t 
Giangeya, 
Karna. 
Yas’ahkarna., y 
Gayakarna, 
= Narasinha. 
‘ Jayasinha. 
Vijayasinha, 
Ajayasinha, 

Each of these persons, with one reservation, was son of his imme- 
diate predecessor. Jayasinha was brother of Narasinha. Ajayasinha 
is heard of only as heir apparent, 

The names of kings,f the first of the list excepted, drawn from 
the inscription appended to these remarks, are : 

Lakshmana. * 
Kokalla. . 
Mugdhatunga. 
Keytravarsha. 
Lakshmana,§ 
S‘ankaragana. 
Yuvarija, 

In this series, as in the preceding, the succession passed from 
father to son; only Yuvardja was S‘ankaragana’s younger brother,|| 

We here have introduced to us a new line, descended from Kokalla, 
that bore sway in Chedi; the other line being*that which proceeded 


* 

® The name of the person so titularly styled was Lakshmans, as we know 
from Colonel Wilford. See the Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1X., p. 108. 

That Kokalla’s father was fe bag pc head sm a grant on copper. See thie 

r : » Seventh and eigh anzas. — 

hr 7 saline te ae seen spelled Kokkala and Kokkalla, Where tho first 
occurs, only a single 7 would quadrate with the metre. The doubling of the * 
Gs of no prosodinl significance, and probably is a misscript in both places. See 


‘the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LY., first 


I See stanzas 12, 18, 24, 46,64,67. sas 
He was familinrly known, we are told, as Yuvaréjar The reason must have 
Sans, int he was fora long titne heir apparent, See the forty-sixth stanza. 


1. 
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through Gingeya.* Whether he was elder son, or whether Mugdha- 
tunga was, is*not ascertained. However this may have been, it is 
tolerably clear, that, immediately after the tigne of Kokalla, Chedi 
underwent partition. 

Kokalla’s grandson’s grandson, Gayakarna, married a granddaugh- 
ter of Udayaditya, sovereign of Dhari; and the Krishnarija whom 
Kdékalla is said to have defeated in the south,t was, not impossibly, 
that Jady’s ancestor.[ Again, the Bhoja whom he is recorded to 
have vanquished in the west,§ was, without much question, one af 
the two kings of Kanauj who bore that appellatipn. These kings 
will be spoken of in my next paper. 

Of Mugdhatunga’s exploits we learn nothing, further than that 
he wrested Pali from the lord of Kosala.|| 

Keytiravarsha wedded a lady, Nohala by name, of whose family a 
few particulars are specified. Her father was Avanivarman, son of 
Sadhanwan, son of Sinhavarman. Their clan was the Chaulukya. 


The Chaulukyas, it is related, arose in this wise.4{ Drona, son of 
. 


* Other issue of Kokalla were S’ankaragano, Arjuna, and Mahddevi, S‘a- 
druka was, possibly, still anotifer child of his; but Lam disposed to suspect, 
that S’adruka, if not a misdecipherment, was the proper name of S‘aukaragana, 
called Ranavigraha also. 

Mahadevi murried a chieftain named Krishna, or Akdlevarsha. Fruit of this 
union was Jagadrudra, or Jagattunge, who had for wives lis two cousins german, 
Lakshmi and Govindamba, doughters of S’ankaragana, The rest thgt I hereto- 
fore wrote of the domestic history of Jagadrudra was based on inisapprehonsion, 
Indra, son by Lakshmi, married Dwijamba, granddaughter of Arjuna, his graud- 
uncle through both parents. . 

+ See the seventeenth stanza. 

: Vide p. 197, supra. 

See the seventeenth stanza, ; . 

Sve the twenty-third stanza. Ko8ala—since there is no good ground for the 
avdtan spelling, Kos’ala—was once, to all appearance, a most extensive king- 
clom. But time and chanfe seem to have abridged, by Little and little, its 
ancient limits, until it became restricted, for conturics before its extinction, to 
the vicinity of some point of the Vindhya mountains, On the uuthority of an 
unpublished inseription, Kosala at one time answered, with more or less of exact- 

to the modern Chhattisgarh. It was, undoubtedly, the Pali of that prin- 
cipality, whieh Mugdhatunga is said to have snatched from its master. See the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV., p. 504. ae | 

‘The late Protessor Wilson, in his Translation of the Fisknuu-purdya, pp. 478, 
479, has written: “* There will be_nine kings in the seven Kos‘alus.” Phe ori 
of this is: wyaTearal q Ada YoTa wfaaia, Only in the Paura- 


nika nomenclature do we encounter this “tract embracing the seven Kosalas ;" 
to render the Sanskrit more strictly. What was meant by’ it remuins to be 
settled. . : . . 

“@ Other accounts of their originatién are met with; particularly in the inacrip- 
ons published by Mr. Wuthen, What follows is from the pen,of Mr. Waiterc 
Kiliot: — 


2s 2 
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Bharadwaja, becoming, on one occasion, incensed at Drupada, took 
water in his hand,* in act to curse him. Some of {t fell to the 
ground; and from it the Chaulukyas derived their origin.+ 

Queen Nohala erected a temple to S‘iva, and gave it in charge to 
Ys‘waras’iva, disciple of S’abdas/iva, who came after Pavanas'iva, son 
of Madhumati. On T's’ Waras’iva she bestowed two villages, Nipaniya 
and Vipitaka; and she likewise set apart, for the behoof of the 
temple, Dhangata, Pitaka, Pondi, Nagabalé, Khailapitaka, Vida, 
Sajjikali, and Goshthapali.t 

Lakshmana was son of Keytiravarsha, by Nohal4. Like his grand- 
sire, Lakhsmana waged hostilities against Kosala, and overcame its 
chief; if the words of an Indian eulogist may be taken literally. 
Odra; or Orissa, he is also reported to have invaded, and to have 
despoiled its king of an effigy of Kaliya,$ wrought in gold and pre- 
cious stones. This effigy he consecrated to S/iva, at the famous 
temple of Somes’wara, or Somanatha, in Gujerat, where he had before 
dedicated a car.|| 

Nohali’s temple, from which dovbtless our inscription came, is 
again spoken,of, with its incumbents, ard their spiritual precursors. 


In one of the inscriptions, the origin of the family is deduced from ‘ Brahm, 
Monusputra (or Atri), Mondavi or Mandarvya, Hariti, Hariti Poncha Sikhs, 
who was making a libation to the sun, at the Sri Sauddhys, when the Chalukyas 
sprang from the spray of the water poured out. In this race were born Vishna 
Verddhan», Vijayaditya, and Sotrya Sri, lord of Ayodyn, &c.’ 


“Tn another, the descent is brought from Bralima, through Budha and Is, 7 


to Peruraras, ‘from whom came Hariti the fire-tufted, making illustrious the 
Somuvansa, and progenitor of many royal races, conspicuons among which was 
the Chalukya vansa, in which was born Sutya Sri, the lord of Ayedhyo, from 
whom the race was denominated the Saty@ Sri Kula.’” Journal of the dogal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. 1V., p- 8, foot-note. . 

This extract abounds with errors. 1 have not undeértaken to set ther right. 

* Choulukya is here referred to chulwka, a word incorrectly defined, as to one 
of its senses, by Professor Wilsong “the hand hollowed to hold water.” It 
means o handful of water. 

If Chavlukyn be the right word, it is often found misspelt. rf 

Chulli denotes, in Hindi, what Professor Wilson understood by chuluka, But 
chungal is not, as has been asserted, “a handful of any thiee dry, as chulli is of 
anything liquid.’ It means as mucn os can be graspe between the contracted 

PR seed thumb. See Sir H. M,. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. 
as Seo from the thirtieth stanza to the thirty-eighth, both inclusive. 

I Sce stanzas ro 45. : - 

§ Kaliya or Kaliya is the name of a huge serpent which Krishna, the divinity, 
is reputed to have subdued, Lt is the cugtom to made fancied representations, 
in miniature, of and bout the neck of images of 





aS 
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One Rudras‘ambhu was a devotee at Kadambaguhé. Among his 
disciples waS Mattamaydrandtha, who was religious guide to a 
chieftain called Avanti.* A line of holy pergonages is named, as 
having followed Mattamaydranatha'’s successor Dharmas’ambhu: 
Sadais’iva, Madhumateya or Sudhaman, Chiidés’iva, and Hridayas‘iva. 
The last was in the service of Réji Lakshmana, who entrusted to 
him the temple aforesaid. From Hridayas‘iva it passed into the 
custody of Sadhuvrinda, disciple of Aghoras‘iva.t+ 

S‘ankaragana and his younger brother are dismissed, by the ip- 
scription-writer, with nine stanzas of vague encomjum.t 

Equally in inscriptions from the west, and in the one under abstract, 
which was discovered not far from the Narmad4, we encounter the 
very uncommon names of Kokalla and S‘ankaragana,§ where the 
kings of Chedi are in question. There can scarcely, then, any longer 
be doubt, that it is one and the same royal family which all those 
memorials have in reference. 

The first three kings of our inscription are panegyrized, in it, we 
are told, by S’rinivasa, son of Sthirdinanda ; and the remaining three, 
by Sajjana, son of Shira.|| e The compiler and supplementor of their 

hail 

labours seems to have been Riijas’ckhara. If this was the dramatist, 
a matter of some curiosity, in a literary point of view, now approaches 
its solution.4 

Towards its conclusion, the inscription is much worn.* Something 
is wholly abraded; and much more is impracticable of confident 
decipherment. The names of Tripuri, Saubhigyapura, Lavananagara, 

® Fis fall name was Avantivarman, The meaning of the forty-ninth stanza T 
could never have made out rightly, but for the aid of another imseription, in 
which we read of Kadambggubs, the town of Mattamaydra, and its master as just 
specified. Avantivarman gave to an unnamed monastic a piece of ground in Mat- 
tamayura ; and the monastic, from that time forward, was called Mattamaydra- 
natha,—a title, more properly, of his b@efactor. See this Journal for 1547, 

p. 1080—108S4; and Sir H. M. Elliot's Biographical tinder, &e., Vol. I., p. 35, 

th foot-note. 

"ya ciavieds 48—58. The pious folk here remembered, most likely enjoyed 
but a local celebrity. An Aghoras’iva is quoted in the Sarva-dars'ena-sangraha, 
in the chapter on the tenets of the S’aiva sectarics. Badds’iva is an eppellation 
not st oll unusual. Quite probably, Sadhuvyrinda is not a proper name. 

Stanzas 63—72. 

3 See the Journal of the Royat Asiatic Society, Vol. IIT., p. 95, twelfth and 
fourteenth stunzas; also the Journal of the Kombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Sociely, Vol. 1V., p. 111. At p. 203 of Vol. ILL, Part IL, we read of oue 
Buddharéja,—us he shofild have been called,—son of a S’ankaragena. 


Perhaps, Dhiro. See stanzas 77, 75. xs 
t This topic I shall recur to in my next contribution to these peges, 
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and Durlabhapura are, however, perfectly lecible; and so are those 
of the transcriber for engraving, Tundi, son of Vira,** and of the 
engraver, Nonna, son gf Sangama, artificer. But the most important 
loss, by much, is that of the date, which was dynastic.+ I hazard 
the conjecture, that it corresponded to one of the early years of the 
twelfth century. - 

The inscription is in thirty-three lines, and covers a surface meh- 
suring six feet and five and a half inches by three feet and one inch. 
Its stone has a raised edge all the way around. At present this 
stone is at Jubulpore, Some twenty years ago it was carried 
thither, 1 am informed, from Bilhari, which lies about fifty miles 
distant, near the road to Mirzapore. There is a local tradition, that 
Bilhari bore, in by-gone days, the name of Pushpivatt. Its inha- 
bitants still show ruins of one palace atitributed to Karna, and of 
another said to have been built by a Raja Lakshmana.t In the case 
of Karna, popular memory may, thus, have been faithful for the 
space of eight hundred years. 

Mainly from want of leisure, I hav@ not translated the inscription 
in detail. Apart from the facts of histary which it is the vehicle 
of imparting, Its merits are none at all. Its Sanskrit, almost 
throughout, is, in a high degree, involved, ungainly, and affected, 
besides being, not seldom, incorrect. Of its three writers, the first, 
at least, apfiears to have been keenly conscious of his awkwardness ; 
for it is only justice to take him at his word. He says: “Though 
I possess not beauty of language, it will accrue fo me from memo- 
rializing this most worshipful lunar family, of celebrated eminence. 
Analogously, mark! albeit naturally produced of a dark colour, do 
not, indeed, the streams, exuding in rut from the temples of the black 
elephant, acquire the Justrous hue of the milky ocean, when brought 
into contact therewith ?”§ Once more; “Alas! what, forsooth, are 
we, to delineate, with tasteless babble, the virtues of these magnates ; 


a ca He seems to have been son of Siruka, the 
go frigate 
t A patent issued by Karna, of Chedi, was dated in the year 2 of his own- 
era, | to Colgnel Wiltord, See the Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1X., p. 5 ABMs 
t Less eon: < of me ree, and yet asareliee of a note, are the traditions, 


tsps Vikraméddit were bern at BilMeri, and that the sume 
| cased the avs loves a Mudbavénala and Kamokandala 
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when even the adorable goddess of cloquence would, methinks, 
evidently be confounded by the enterprise !"’* . 

For material aid in connexion with the ensuing pages, I am 
indebted to an ingenious and most intelligent young pandit, Vishnu 
S‘astri Athlye, my constant helper in uncluing the gyptic perplexities 
which so embarrass the Indian antiquary.+ * 


INSCRIPTION. 
Siw | aa: farara | . 
a a wamaygatafe: wairsicmcar 
ateHa SATs BAIT TH are fa: ‘ 
; mcufatmuitsarcaygfassnte a eenar-}f 
HlaamacaaMatasa: Aaraustfaaa vu ry 
=ziae | 
sare aenaee ataafaqe: fra | 
fasne wtafa <i faufaareat i 2 0 
2 . e 
a weara asiaa: faaqea ant we arnfa 
ual we Sere: wefeer Sar aa Spa: | 
~ _ ~ Te . ¢ 
AAT Ia Ba aaa elafmai araat 
Was @ S AeaAAgaa Wa: qureifura: yey - 
fea tgifaansvafeaqaafasaanease 8 
~~ : = ¢ 
Zea ywaaufuafucmaccaaifeneg | 
faq UMICaeT AHcafaamise Sfa ara weAA 
aqcareas faqecfantuaerasare er § a: 1 2 
aisa Giaaaia ad fafaqat war | 
ea EMA ate faaar fafa: 0 a 4 
aarq=afearsta asta ate a aa alaaarAae. 

* Tenth stanza. 

+ There are still at Jubulpore two undeciphered Chedian inscriptions, One of 
them is less illegible than the other; but both are too nearly worn out ever to 
be read in their entirety. The later, dated in the year 931 of an unknown e 
exhibits the names of King Gayakarna, of S‘as‘idhara, pandit and poet, and of 
the engraver Namaedeva, son of Muhidhara. Of the earlier, dated in 926, I 
have made mention in the Jowrnal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI., 


p- 533. < 
t The original has -yfa:. Erasure of the tiarga scomed tg be demanded. 


§ Corrected from -e7at. 





ne >, —- — 
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BSHlS a HEA: WHA Gara a Baya | 
aat ua faauanitsawa*® wraHNcaeet 
Miata fi a agfazameraai faafa ig i 
aaresufeslesaag yet ula wWeAcys- 
ara PAST: sHaaa (rata faed ae: | 
asa Grarfturaeanate walatfsaw” waite ; 
ami24a yeu: feaucaqawaaqal Searata i © | 
afaHs aqarai aufaa ange 
maga facsa SAISTE: | 
feufefaand aaldata- 

witawcrefeadtuleaaers: ci 
ug qaunMcasafaacaa gaara as- 
sqistaifeancifaaa afea earfuu: qrsaare_| 
Naraifsanrawaawawmaiity wea 
azcqaaifaat aeuaa aifeeata fe az h 
<MIAT =fq ynraaaaraartaaraé az 

al <q: aaa ufa afaaem: Stat aaaaeSla | 
R al aquaaa qaae fa men farts fara = 
aa asta @ amauaaadl aa Se awa ti te I 

eu aamdaaeanarafaudaa: afta ATSHAA | 

qxenrcwcrawcrrmmensttiyet Taal Ha § Wr I 
Sad awae WAAT AAA SAGAS UTA 
ara ATAM STAT aqUAAA Caw AST: 
Sila: HIRST auc feararerectataarat 
alidag aa yaaa taaaa sas VAT I Ww I 
ayaa fasta Bare maa aT 
acanfaasiedae: dase: | 
qafaaacaicHmsal alza- 
HATHA ATT Brisa THA Ae 


* On the sions: is “WaT. 
+ I have supplied the visarga after the @hird ay lable. 


+ Not -arafealfana:, as engraved. 


~~ 
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wiarmigtapafasse warearat <o 
Ssmaicinafaaaa face arearaa: Haifa: | 
HasAAaAa Ta WT SWI Arey a AHH WS 
aaalicate wacaasiaiuy safe | ee i 
amaqagafasane 4 as : 
amigcqagaitataacas: | 

saraagcine: anaw az 

ATATS ae wrcaAT fafesarare i ty ij 

aaa Sai* acarcera . 
Za Saeatnayngaa | | 
Bagraqang aaa 

aH Tales CIAAA | Ve i 

faa neat Ga eailada 

RI faa THAI 

RIAA RAL fewer macs, 

aaa a Sifafauraeg: i co 

qua AMIS HUGS 

aga aIIAGel 4 BI | 

fea a: fae faxiq ata: 

RAG Waa aa fata te i : 
TIT SRA Ta: qoaaufee: waa: Rae: 
Gal <uwq faa qufcaafareaatrgae: | 
Wiel Ragaw yacuaacs: wad areata, 
sat qaisfazd Guaufencrcfam: Wfaarsa a ve a 
aere arsauafeafaatnerufcuraat tai 
sradgifafss qufaataraa yang Sena, I 
aiaarettasa eae fra fica Carssera ers 

Zs am wat fasafaaacfata SfauR WATE IR | 
sufafuaaa farsa 

afuaqear aena GS aia: | . 


* What docs this word signify ? 
+ A supplial on conjecture. wo syllables are here quite lost. 


2T 


32 
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wsquata aqeunciu- 

tenfmafasaumar aaqa: |) 22 I 

xe fafeaiasrar Stear aferwte 

=e a aafta arta: Mea frntc: 

Ee wefa uaF Szai HAUT 

efa aanaeaig afearer: saa: | 22 I 
fafa warafagaareit: 

Wail: AAI WT Aaa | 

fact retfeasfeurtar 

wafan: exufaa seta Li aL 

TAA GARTAACURE: RUS ATAMNR- 
MlstmaaSifaurcefear MSasiSs ys: | 
maimiitateamcafancwmania afaxryzar- 


ayiagadt a afaaaa: maTat Tae, 28 W 


SII age Hala afaasarmmetae 
Say quasi lrasac waaay 

a igfaaara qiguss Hat ztiateag- 
axjacqefearaaua: moqarat ofa a Ra a 
a: dafa gacufeagtargar- 
AMIHAVISAT SAAT SSF | 

wat fadtaecuisadaata- 

fas feats saaafaastacwa WRZ 
Sia a Sls ae Maas ala AAAS 

ar a wre: frafeqcat HIeaegraya: | 
Sag Sac aas aaa sista war 
adarmatateatatearrmaarn: Waty: || 22 | 
uEfeaquacuafanaentarsaareyaz- 
qa ncaa OS eae rentefar: | 
weet afane cma: Srs\)nfi 








wRag-* 
Ene faftifreaceel tat fee: Ren 


* A repha has been removed fron over =. 


| No. 4, 
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Zar CAAA E PAA yATAT TAT AT <4 «a 

ait ta: daragqufafaaast ane cra Sa: | 

ra aghesectacafaaaeicate qatze 

FASara aan aaag get faaquqg fawaha: ze 0 
HCCI ATA VaR: HaHa. 

aoa: adarquaauatarataafas | 

aaiata ane: HAIMAMG as WHA 

a q Hecsafanaauaenifeufea: se p . 
Saraatu ae atfa afd sre aeratyc 

aa: WIaadaafear wWida wits a 

aw at aafamanaere: fi aw awisnaa 
waaafeanauqateat fare: qaarafa: i 32 1 
RlemalsqaufiwaaiSecwaA 
SemnwHcweleeauNEs ya | 

sate famafeqautiaara: 
earfeea: aauarsfa gaara |) 22 
wuissaura aa Rucfaacursatfuar 
FSI DAB aaa Saat Ta | 
warasssaia afaa_fasg £4 aragca 4 a . 
Qe AawataHamMsta vaTa 1 Be 4p : 
fanafa a *faadeearedad- 
fafaucufeaciata aa airs | 
tfeaucaamafeacifeasta 

waaacataaa faa faaramat || 82 9 

fuataet aa aq fear ‘ 

faat @ qeleae: Sure | 

auadtatstawatsaaa 

HA etaHraaaarsta aa qo Bu ff 

aa AIM: ARAMAIC TASI 


* Unauthorizedly, the stone simply combines the @_ and ad of this compound, 
instead of substituting =. ° 4 
+ Amended from Sa. . 


: 2T 2 
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qoraafafrucectartcarte: ara: | 
Fz aE a afte nasi agarat faurg 
art Hada waa wicat ae azar | Re Il 
aaraiifra aat ufceut wenifaatsaitfafe: 
mifarai faa Brae: VW Awara sareatfaarss: Bar | 
qevifaa aaa: mataty: Mareaaga 

AMAA TAA At FT aqa armafanafar 1 ee | 
4a: TaTaAatadd Haga 

ead <Canai ‘Awa wT ya | 

eau a cfafegauuciaaw 

aquaiquectaar Waa pac i 

al aat azamezaa <=il 

alagarasaaqagq ac: aay: ’ 

qufsaaq w aaumfead aa: 

Dia 4 arafa qaure ata ¢ Be 0 

faaifad qaaaygad adca : 
guyautuectafearmctss | 

cag afecqaraanaaie 

*alalata @amaerfaaamasa y ee 4 

Sal wamawaaateaara 
e-astuataw qcyarara | 
aanatatiafafagqaiar 

Hay BHEf 4 Gar: Be . 
facruiiny ota awa | 
aula TRATTCAT | . 
Seagal AGH aaa: 
qraraaraiqual auf pez 9 
Salt AreAaa: 
uquinanaaaata w=tra: | 
Satine: gafaa 
wesanfaat aadtpesn 


® This lotter is doubtful. 
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aa atifurara fauratarfaureat | 

<a faareamaa DIATaUrzal aar | ee 0 
UPYSUSAHA AINSI AGIS A Als 
SSAA WT SM MCCS NSATsh FT a4 y 
Ta: MT ALIAS Ay Ma SAIAYT uta: 
Fagamers Sisiaarer wretfaatsaaa: | 
way tecitachyaaaT aafaat: =iifsrar: 
ata a: nadlae<cnadatsiara HLA |i ee 1 
awissea cufauifeaagaife- . 
facifeatfeafeqaaageaa | 

R<sa: fafaaa faad wasn 

amcaa aq aifsayaare |) eo | 

tas | 

al HEATET ATA Baissea Tazawafa: | 
aa GACH Al CAMS AAT: | es 
aa vHIaReAAAAasA 4a 

frensHas Safa AAAALATE: | 

fa maaameadiaqea aa 

aeatfad wea et eUaL aA u ee I 


THITHS WaAAISTAIAaIAT : 


qaraartratantafrctaaty: | 

STH Aaa aaa aa fa: 
Ramarafataarcfaawarfar: i ve i 

amiq aefaa: faomtrefecaa 27: | 
aw we<d aqafad Raciate: our i 
SACHA AHAAaATAT 

fae: qarat waaaete: | 

auife anifa waa aaa 

gages aitaraia wears 

qmra wsitara: tarert poi asian as 


329 


® All grammar is set at defiance, in this ling, in the colligation of tho names 


of places. 
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RHAAAG Sa AAAS FHAAT | ua t 

By SHaTMaaaceay fereir 

Tama aAarzs I waa Seasta qa | 

=z afazaw aif aa 

wha wimast HTS A yus il 

faurar fanaa aa atuar aaaaatsfuan : 
aaareaaaad ufatea atfafac afuar | 

fey Sl Baa sae: Haaar aaa SH fa haT 

quam faawe SAMUI RASSAMs A Ka? wy 1 

ta WAG SAT chahcheialag 

shateaet cufa: Wasze: 

aguaaufeanaiaa: 

mew uta fafear faara qa nud i 

ae awcsitsfa aH waa qaqa | 

as =laaatuwz Htaaai: SATU aA, hae i 

diaaista aaa as sarees | 

wurcfrairae Suse CUI || uxt 

ay a fafeanwafeara: ea: 

afiqinaau: waaTaaats: | 

fenafanaeni eur valida 
ufeanfaadifacfaatenure: pue p 

aatahafaniaia fagam vee 
ymazufacdrataad fare: 
exatateatanctiat qfearatr 
aetatyarrae € Aaa ATT | ¢e° i 

fausa at cafadt sitar, See wa: | 
Sq] Tee waT asa aq Wasaq |) €2 | 
fat RS TATUATS SUA LIAS a: afar 
taamana: a 2a fafea: Saacrqiaa | 
<Tal @: atcarisiasa ar eyagaret qa 
saraamrnastafanager ge! way 11 eR I 
SMe Hae a EW aaa Asta zufaq 
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satya fantaacareawatetca: | 

a aw ir ar fanfaaaa WATTLES 

=fa wrafae: franefe fou fafeaara |) ¢8 || 

ACT CAMA LIT YAP AWA | 

amreeqaes feafeefo afaaa |; <8 tl 

Shissmfararacaagiats waraa 

aSsatt SESH Bad cla Haase | 

SuaSafaal HABANA <u Hele ISA 

a: Baa OG BaasAaal ara: wa: MIfas: |) Zu | 

aaleeauy ay faad yacae ufad 

Hara aaa faciefaneouawe aia: | 

qarcatate sattaaaat seat: MAMTSSMAt 

McscuLs ay saa: Hrs aurea || ¢¢ || 

ae Maracas asafasrat AANA S 

wtdacmefaqufads gfe arsy faa 

a: Haqdaenal awaata: aaa asa: 

wae A asa aaa wai wefa || eo T 

<eiattetanie a taaca: MEME BIGET 

* Faurafawiaaraafac: UI<MaTLTge: | - 

SATS aaa afaataar MEATS MAT 

Sar away eatstaaae: wediezar urfinar || ¢< || 

mrauistaaa:t uefa AAAMAIS SAAT 

a: Ale: mca Rife fa wae TARA: | 

faa aay weudioacta: SArasy rac 

aiqawmfaarcuraaqe aarstutatafa: | ce 9 

Bealaygr ss eas angela falasa 

tara fafeafiaafaaaaa adits: | 

SaigQafaasas tara daa 

ears] Mcaecaa aear fasrsararisa: |) ¢ | 
* The @ is in place of a letter omitted by the engraver. i 


+ While the vowel of fai is legible, its consonant is entirely rubbed away. 


+ Pieced out from the initial sibilant, the repha, and the anustedra, 


ool 
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ciara qaawwsg faad wicuncaAATa 
aya afuawes w fae aia aateaaa | 
aq aTaaatte awa faad Warasifaxaiz 
WPI STAA ATTA aaa ( fas farartrae: i a 
aaa Sadia fauna: aaaifaa: | 

aang Tae aS fateaart ZU: |] 92 |] 
afaufaaaatfaaadia fade 
fuatafeaaafcaa a 1 BATaT: 

a =e matanet*® asuanmafeur 

wafa ace Sai BeqTAIe Sa: || 22 |} 
eacatcuctfe: fa feagiygatfee 
Asawa at Haan facihy: | 
AAALAC aAA aA Hal 

a f= wnafa waritaenaisaa Ga || o¢ |; 
vata zufada aR Ut = Ara 
aaataatsacataeqqara: | : 
euncheanaanaea at fa:sug 

acaqqaae df: WeTtat I! ov i 

fafae jasficadie ade Wa% 

waq Hafa' faa afearait aA: | 
waagufatarg aa Waa: 

SaatHaIa Baa MTAITIa | ©¢ il 
wuraaawicifsada uWa aaa) 

silat aitfraraa sifmcaeaaat i 29 | 
yr sara g at faatdaassa ae 
fafead e=saatsu afuar Wear j os J 
Guaaatyniai was es@#eesee8steeeaee | 


* The f@ has been restored by guess. 
+ Of this word the final letter is lost on the stone. 


t By the fifth symbol of this word, T, a blank has been replaced. 


[ No. 4, 


§ Here, at the end of the thirtieth Hina,sthe abrasure of the stone gets to be 
serious; and it continues so in the final characters of the two lines following, 
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2°22 ¢ <fanrama w arsatefear nce o 
daa ae aie feaaq @ ania © die | 
Tam wAtcagustysiag aay wcRgIEe || <e 9 
aat uta @ auet wands winataraa | 
caataaiatetaqaygandtacte ufafea i <e op 
<M RCA ACAAFKACH ea ow Grermra | 
aeeweoaus ca faafa w faqra acfewa 9 <e 1 
aX @ ¢.0 @:8:'4@ ©. 6 © 6 mldaa: Waa « 
aa W Bare a acasalacas farsa | 
atat © 2s 2 a: afacfe w miataaefa: 
ates asiee afacte 4 aia aaa | 
ue satfa: a fanfeacamiaana 
fafarqa at aratfaataaadag waar <s 5 
aad onfe: ayfaaritat =fSaqdtaranagcagqmaac. 
=aavctaara zs #® at ate « « » fam = ® Te: mies: 
qaeayefaa: aaa a: 24 *e eee es © GVICITaacrafa | 
aiavanmucat fafmantacisnaceat | 
SearTtaaaned afaa aifia gat wy <e y 
AAs nes | a 
acfandiceas qatearar unfacrfefaar | : 
BQAVCSFAAAAA AA Bilal | <a o 
SGidg een ne eee aeeveesess 
InDEX TO THE Merkes or tue INscriprron. 
No. of stanza Name of metre. 
*) , " ” 7 
s: 40, 65" 62,'05, 86, 67, 68, 69, 76, ra } a Caer ers: 
3. 5, eg 45, 51, 53, 57, 58, G1, G4, de eth Tee 
4, 7, 19, 20, 29. Sragdhard. 
8, 15, 26, 32, 38, 39, 40, 47, 49, 50. Vasantatilaka. 


As for the last line of all, the thirty-third, not only are its. concluding letters 
irrecoverable, but equally are about nine letters in two places near its beginning. 

Prom the opening of thy seventy-ninth stanza, Onward to the termination of 
the inscription, | can by no means claim for my deciphorment unerring accuracy. 
The personal and other proper names are, by good hap, sativactoriy clear, as 
some compensation for goneral uncertainty, 
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11. Drutavilambita. 
13, 22, 34, 54, 59, GO, 73, 74, 75, 7G. Malinf. * 

16, 18, 23. " Sivd. 

17. Staling. 

21. Pushpitigra. 
27, 36. . Mandikranta. 
30, 33, 63, 83. NS ikharint. ° 
3D. Upendravajra. 
41. Indravajra. 

42. . SN ubha. 

43, 79, S80, 81, $2, 84, 55. Arya. 

52. Sati. 

56. Indravans' & 


Saugor, July 25, 1861. 





ADDENDUM WITH REFERENCE TO THE First Notre at Pace 3l7. 


Hiouen-Thsang speaks of a kingdoy whose name M. Julien trans- 
literates, from the Chinese, into Techi-ki-t’o, and then into Tehi-tchi-to. 
On the former he remarks: “ Le second signe se prononce ordinaire- 
ment fchi. Je le trouve paur Ai dans Avalokitépvara.” At first he 
gives Chikdha, with an expression of doubt, as the Sanskrit word 
which it i# designed to represent; and he identifies it, absolutely, 
with Chitor.” But Hiouen-Thsang reached Tchi-tchi-to after travel- 
ling about a thousand dis N. E. from Ujjayini; and neither would 
the direction nor would the distance take him to Chitor. Finally, 
without committing himself about the word, M. Julien concludes, 
that the place intended is Jajhaoti,—a modern corruption of nobody 
knows what. 

All this is most unsatisfactoFy. Hiouen-Thsang, as his itinerary 
has come down to us, not unfrequently mistakes, alike in respect of 
names, bearings, and distances. In fact, he opens, with all fairness, 
a wide door for speculation. 

Chedi, we have no ground to question, was a flourishing kingdom 
in the seventh century; and its extent northerly, from its capital, 
near Jubulpoor, may have been considerable. The Chinese pilgrim 
does not tell us, as to Tehi-tchi-to, tlrat the capital of that kingdom 
was visited by him, 
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Now, does, not Vehi-tchi-to, contain, almost from M. Julien’s own 
data, the elementa; in combination, of Chedi, and of Chaidya; deno- 
minating, respectively, a country and a people ?¢ Tchi=che, chat or di: 
and toda, dhya, or dya ; whence it is but just to infer, that it might 
have stood for dya also. Nothing is here asserted ; but, considering 
how often Hiouen-Thsang is detected in bluridering, one can scarcely 
tax with temerity the suggestion, that Chedi ; or Chaidya, is somehow 
meant by Tchi-tchi-to. 

Furthermore, since tehi=ki, ke, cha, che, chi, chi, ta, ta, ti, ti, ti, éé, 
tya, &c. &e. why may it not replace ké and ka as well? To is acknow- 
ledged to answer to fa and fa. From Tehi-tchi-to we may, therefore, 
without taking any very great license, extract both Kikata and 
Kichaka, real names of countries. 

M. Julien certainly merits well of the republic of letters for his 
translation of Hiouen-Thsang. And yet it is difficult to accept the 
award, that his method is one of “‘ mathematical certainty ;" as it 
has been called in the Saturday Review, Vol. XI., p. 247. Grounds for 
dissent from this eulogy are even given to us by M. Julien himself, in 
his treatment of the word*just discussed: and additjpnal arguments 
to the same effect are not far to seck. I will adduce a few. 

The substitute offered for the word Pou-lo-ki-che, the name of a 
king of Maharashtra, is Purakes’a, followed by a mark of interroga- 
tion. Subsequently, in place of Purakes’a, the transJator proposes 
Pulakes‘’a, with this note : “ Ce mot n'est pas expliqué. La transcrip- 
tion Poulakéca s’appuie sur de bons exemples.” Still there is no pro- 
fessed certainty. We see, that, at first, the chances seemed to be in 
favour of r, as against 7. And, after all, the final vowel is likely to be 
z, not a. Pulakes’a, as a name, is, indeed, possible. But Pulakes’i— 
nominative of Pulakes’in—is the appellation of a king actually men- 
tioned in inscriptions from Western India. Let it be granted, that 
Hie-li-k'i-che is for Harikes’a. Still we lack fall proof as to Pou-lo- 
ki-che : for, if che=s’i, it may well stand for s‘é likewise ; and, moreover, 
the slight difference, to the ear, between a short vowel and a long may 
have been lost, in this instance, on a foreigner. Or, if we assume a 
mistake of ignorance of Sanskrit, or one of heedlassness, we are not 
without reason for its Except,for one or other of these suppositions, 
how are we to account for such an error as Rajavardhana for Rajyavar- 
dhana ? There is no way of escape here ; for the word—the name of a 
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king of Kanauj—is translated into Chinese by “increase of the 
king,” not “kingdom.” We know, from the ZZarsha-charita, that 
R4jyavardhana had a sister Rajyas’ ri. 

Take, again, Sou-lou-k'in-na. M. Julien is positive, that this group 
of syllables stands for Srughna,—a region of whose position there is no 
warrant for any unhesifating assertion. It is just as likely, equally 
on graphical grounds, and on geographical, that the territory meant 
is’ S’rikantha. In the first place, S'rikantha would as naturally be 
softened into four syllables as Sruchna into the same number. That 
Hiouen-Theang was capable of mistaking the dental sibilant for the 
palatal, we see in his Subhavastu for S’ubhavastu, Sita for S’ita, Ke. 
&c. The element a’rf, before being submitted to transliteration, was 
probably lengthened and dentalized—nearly as we hear it vulgarly 
uttered in the present day—to sari. For the sa of Tamrasavana, we 
have, in Chinese, sow. Lou—see Aléthode, &c., pp. 148, 149—is equiva- 
lent to /ri, ri, and ra. Why not to rf also ? &4A’in is the same as kan 
an kambala, and kin in kianara; and kan is here a sort of medium. 
As for na, if, among its vagaries, it takes the place of da in Chanda, 
it is no very vjolent supposition, that it may do duty for tha. The 
fact is, that M. Julien has to deal, in Sou-lou-k'in-na, with combi- 
nations which ill authorize him to pronounce as if it could infallibly 
be read into Srughna. 

With reference to Po-ni there is also deficiency somewhere. M. 
Julien allows us to elect between Banfi, Bhani, and Bhani, in the 
Sanskrit. In his Méthode, &c., p. 175, he leaves it to be gathered, 
that Po-ni acts for bdni, “ language ;” but he gives no authority. On 
his own showing, Po-ni may likewise be for the correct Sanskrit vdni, 
or for pani, &c. &c. And why has he not translated the Chinese render- 
ings of Po-ni, Ming-liao and Pien-liao ? Professor Lassen puts Bapin, 
and adds: “Dieses ist die richtigere Herstellung dieses Namens ; 
Ba&nin bedeutet auch Redner; die gewéhnliche Form ist Vanin ; in 
der Lebensbeschreibung lautet er Bhani.” Jndische Alterthumskunde, 
Vol. III., p. 673, second foot-note. In truth, as I have shown, we 
should read Bhandin. See my Preface to the Vasavadatta, p. 52. 

So long as Mz Julien has to do with Chinese barbarizations of 
significative words from the Sanskrit, and is atded by analytical or 
other translations of them, he may be followed with full reliance. 
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Translation of a Bactrian Inscription from Wardak in Afyhanistan. 
—By Babu RAsexspeatAta Murra. 

In Mr. Edward Thomas's excellent editio&§ of James Prinsep’s 
Essays on Indian Antiquities (Vol. I. p. 163) occurs the facsimile of a 
Bactrian inscription found in one of the topes of Kohat in the district 
of,Wardak. Mr. Masson, who discovered it, states with reference to the 
locality where it was found, that the topes are “ situated on the course of 
the river, which, having its source in the Hazrajat, flows through 
Loghar into the plain east of Kabul, where it unites with the stream 
passing through the city. They are distant about thirty miles west of 
Kabul. There are five or six topes, strictly so called, with numerous 
tumuli . . «. « «. »« « I found that three or four of these 
structures had been opened at some unknown period. . . . . In 
the principal tope an internal cupola was enclosed, or rather had 
been ; and one of those unexplained tunnels or passages led from it 
fowards the circumference. I directed certain operations to be pursued, 
even with the opened topes, and pointed out a number of t¢umulé 
which I wished to be examined, as they were very substantially 
constructed: the results proved successful, in a great’ measure, and 
comprised seven vases of metal and steatite, with other and various 
deposits.”* The inscription itself was found punched on one of 
the brass vases which, from the circumstance of having been thickly 
gilt, was in an excellent state of preservation, and shewed the dotted 
legend with great distinctness. In shape the vase was very similar 
to the ordinary Indian Jofas or water vessels of the present day. 

Adverting to the perfect lggibility of the record, Mr. Thomas 
remarks : “ Though it offers this immense advantage over the paralle! 
inscription on the Manikydla stone, it has its corresponding draw- 
backs in the new and unknown fornts of many of its letters, and the 
little care that has been taken to mark the nicer shades of diversity 
of outline which, in many cases, constitute the only essential differ- 
ence between characters of but little varying form. As it shares 
the present reproach of being unintelligible in its language, we are of 
course deprived of any data whereupon to found conjectures as to 
the values of the unknown characters, and, with vtry limited excep- 
tions, we are equally Uenied any aid towards supplying, by the tenor 


* Ariana Antiqua, pp. 117—118. + 
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of recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashipning of the 
letters of which they should be composed.” “ But as all incertitude 
invites a corresponding degree of license in purely tentative readings, 
I may be permitted to refer to some isolated words that seem inde- 
pendently to convey their own meaning. Such for instance as fawt 
for fawtt vihara, ‘a monastery,’ a standard term in Buddhist phrage- 
ology : and one that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the 
Manikyala stone. The title of waa Bhagavan may also be doubt- 
futly indicated, as likewise the wf<c<c for we<tc sarira ‘relic :’ which 
has also been prevfously met with. The Mahd#rajardjadhirdja’s name 
I read preferentially as Hoveshshandra, but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similarly open to correction. However to spare my readers any 
further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, that 
though I can offer but little recommendation for my transliteration, 
I may venture to invite the attention of those who would follow up 
the study to the copy of the original inserted in the plate, which L 
have done my utmost to give accuracy to.”* I quote Mr. Thomas's 
remarks in full¢o shew the little advance that had been made by him 
in decyphering the monument under notice. His invitation remained 
unattended for three years, when Mr. E. C. Bayley took it up and 
brought his profound knowledge of Indian antiquities to bear upon 
the puzzling*record. His perfect familiarity with the numismatic 
palwography of this country, his conversaney with the peculiarities 
of the Pali and its sister dialects, and his general scholarship, enabled 
him at once to perceive the language,and character of the monument, 
and to explain several of its difficult passages. His translation of the 
entire document, however, did not prove satisfactory to him, and it 
was therefore placed at my disposal for farther examination. In 
taking up a task which had thus already passed through the hands of 
two such distinguished antiquarians, I felt extreme diflidence ; and if I 
have too largely taken exceptions to their decypherments in the follow- 
ing remarks, they are due entirely to the advantage I have had of con- 
sulting the results of their researches, and not to any want of apprecia- 
tion of their valut, and I take this opportunity thankfully to acknow- 
ledge the great assistance [ have derived from their labours in preparing 
the following transcript andtranslation, In seas the characters, L 


© Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, loc. cit. 
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have depended entirely upon the alphabets supplied by Mr. Thomas in 
his essay on Bactrian writing, and by Professor Wilson in his reading 
of the Kapur di giri inscription, and taken Mr. Bayley’s transeript for 
my guide with regard to compound letters. I do not, neverthe- 
less, wish to submit my reading as other than tentative. In decy- 
phering documents of which the charactegs are, to some extent, 
unknown, the letters most carelessly written, the vowel marks 
frequently omitted, and the language corrupt,—in short of which 
the language, character and grammar are all, more or le 
great deal is done by guesses, of which some may be happy, but others 
must be wrong; I keep myself therefore fully prepared to surrender 
my version, whenever further research will suggest anothér better 
fitted to suit all the requirements of the monument. 

The record opens with the word sam, the usual abbreviation for 
samvat, the era when it was inscribed, and the year is indicated by 
the figures which follow ; but the nasal mark under the sibilant is pe- 
euliar. It bears no resemblance to its counterpart in the Kapur di giri 
inscription, where it is indicated by a triangular mark resembling 
an arrow-head placed under the letter, or to the semi-circu- 
lar mark or the dot elsewhere used; but if alloWance be made 
for the carelessness with which the characters are punched on the 
urn, and the fact of their having been formed by a series of dots 
and not by lines, the difference is not sufficient to justify any doubt 
as to the accuracy of the reading. 

The figures which follow are three in number, of which the first 
two are exactly alike. There is little, however, to aid us in ascer- 
taining their values. The firstfigure looks like 1, and the other two 
may be compared to the modern Sanskrit 3, which together, reading 
from the right, would amount to 331. This, however, did not ati first 
sizht appear to me to be satisfactory, as I knew that there was a 
Sanskrit inscription some time ago found at Mutra and recorded during 
the reign of Huviska, the prince named in the monument under notice, 
which bore date the 417* Samvat, and it was natural to expect that 
the century alluded to in the two documents should be the same. 
As Kaniska and his brother Huviska reigned before the commencement 
of the Christian era and contemporaneously with Vikramdditya, 
the Samvat alluded to by thent, I thought, must refer to other than 


© So read by Mr. E, C. Bayley. E 
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that of the last named prince. Further, as the princes named, ae 
Tartars by birth, were staunch Buddhists by profession, I supposed 
that it would not be unreasonable to assume that they had adopted, 
with his religion, the era of their patron saint and reformer, and the 
century of Huviska would therefore be the 5th and not the 4th. 
According to the most,recent caleulations® Buddha died 477 years 
before Christ, and the Tartar princes Kaniska and his brothers 
Huviska and Juska lived between 42 B. C. and 18 A. C., conse- 
quently their age after the Nirvana should be 441 to 497. Col. 
Cunningham places the accession of Huviska 41 years and 9 months 
before Christ,t or 436 years after the Nirvana, which would very 
closely atcord with the date of the Wardak record, if its figures be 
taken for 441. That the era of Buddha (Buddhakéla) was at one 
time current in India, as it is to this day in Ceylon, there can be no 
question, and that a zealous follower and prince should adopt it at a 
time when the religion of Sikya was at its culminating point, was 
certainly not improbable. No doubt this mode of arguing would 
have the appearance of postponing facts to theories, but it would not, 
I thought, be deemed illegitimate in caseg where the value of figures 
has to be deduced from our knowledge of the contents of the docu- 
ments in which they occur, and by a calculation of probabilities ; 
though the result must, in such cases, remain open to future correction. 

There are*serious objections, however, to this reading of the date, 
and the most important of them appears to be the fact that the ciphers 
used are identically the same as those found in Sanskrit inseriptions 
of the Ist century before Christ, which necessitates our reading them 
from the left to right, and there#y removes the possibility of 
the first two figures being of the same valua Messrs. Bayley and 
Thomas take the date for 133, reading from the left to right. Col. 
Cunningham, I understand, follows the same mode of reading, 
but by assigning different values to the figures, makes them stand 
for 377. If, as no doubt is the case, all the ciphers used in Indian 
writing are nothing more than contractions of words or modifications 
of their initial. letters, @ priori, the argument in favour of reading 
them always from the left, whether they be found in Arian or Semitic 
records, would be strong, and yet there is nothing absolutely to 

© Miller's History of Sanskrit Literature p- 263 et seq. 
+ Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. VI. p. 18. 
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forbid their being written differently from left to right and right to 
left according to the genus of the characters with which they are 
associated. As long, therefore, as an inscriptionsis not found in which 
the ciphers are given with their values in words, as in Dr. Burn’s 
Guzerat plates, it would be impossible to come to a correct deter- 
mination of the question at issue, and we musf, consequently, leave the 
settlement of the date of our inscription for future research. The 
second and the third figures occur in Col. Cunningham's Eusofzye 
inscriptions, and the first occurs in them as well as in the Muttya 
inscription. * 

The first letter after the figures is an m, but the next is uncertain. 
Mr. ‘Thomas takes it to be a = and Mr. Bayley a 4 ora @. Appa- 
rently it is a compound letter, but a 4 supplies the meaning best: 
wa masa for ATS mdsa ‘a month;’ the substitution of a short for a 
long vowel and even the omission of vowel marks not being of much 
concern in Bactrian writing. May be the two letters masya stand 
as an abbreviation of mdsasya “of the month.” The next word is 
aphthe according to Mr. T. and athva according to Mr. B. T feel ' 
disposed to take it for atha “wight,” which with the chitgiyasa after it, 
would mean “on the 8th of the month of Chaitra.”” The first letter 
of the last word, should, according to modern Sanskrit, be read chai 
for chaitra, the month in which, on the day of the full moon, the 
moon is in the constellation chitra, but the non-prolongation of 
the vowel is not positively objectionable. In Col. Cunningham's 
Eusofzye inscription the word is written chitrasa. The word athe 
being placed between mdsa and chaitra might mean “the Sth month 
chaitra,” but if the afha be joined in samidsa with chaifra, the 
difficulty would be overtome. According to Mr. T. the ehai should 
be read mz. . 

The next two letters are very doubtful, Mr. B. reads them vrehi 
and Mr. T. sfehi; neither of which supplies any meaning. In the 
position in which they appear in an oriental writing, they are expected 
to represent either the name of the day ofthe week, or the day of the 
moon’s age. I think they are the initial letters of Vrihaspati or Thurs- 
day ; although the vowel mark, not having been prolenged below the 
horizontal stroke of thee, looks more like e than 7, This, however, is not 
of much consequence, as we occasionally see that the i is not prolonged. 


The. phen which follow ought to represent the moon's age. The first 
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of them is similar in form to what has been read as 1 by Megers. 
Bayley and Thomas, and 3 by Col, Cunningham, and “the second is 
like a x which they*unanimously take for 4, which would make the 
ciphers stand for 34—43 or 14—41, as we read from the left or right, 
and adopt the valuation of Messrs. B. and T., or C. Now as the moon’s 
agze cannot exceed 15 a@cording to the usual mode of reckoning, and 
even if the waxing and wane were counted together would not exceed 
30, either the ciphers do not represent the higher figures, or they 
eannot stand for the moon's age. By accepting Messrs. T. and B.'s 
valuation and reading from the right, the ciphers might be made to 
stand for the fourteenth lunation, but in the Eusofzye inseription 
above alluded to, the name of the month is followed by two crosses 
thus “witli x x,” which if taken for the lunation would be absurd. 
It is possible that the five letters between chitrasa and miffi which 
are yet undecyphered, might show us that the two crosses in the 
record are not intended for the lunation, while there being nothing 
unintelligible before or after the ciphers in the Wardak inscription, they 
might be the representatives of the ‘moon's age. As long, however, 
as we have ngt the means thoroughly toedetermine the values of the 
ciphers, it would be a waste of time to argue upon the subject. 

The words imena gatrigena after the date, are distinct. Then 
follow samagusa putra Ugamategasya, the former of which may be 
pamagusya jutra and the latter Vagamanegasya or Vagamategasya. If 


the facsimile in Thomas’s Prinsep may be relied on, and there is not — 


the least doubt of its accuracy, the y after the last two words and 
the ¢ in the middle of the last, are undoubted ; while the initial letter 
of the last word is very unlike an n- 

Next follow the words iya “ this,’ khasdvamri shekhala siga (for 


sringa) “on the peak of the Kyhasavamri hill’ (sekhala for sekhara) 


and Ugamatega vihdra “the monastery (vihdra) of Ugamatega or 
Vagamatega."* Messrs. B. and T. read the second word differently. 
B. makes it khaba dharmasatasa siga and the latter Khannagravana 
siga, but the facsimile does not support their readings. The sa of 
kKhasa and the kha of sikhala are however doubtful; the kha is 
‘particularly so, but more from its diminutive size than from its 
contour. The use of the 7 for r in shekhala, and siga for sringa, are 
well known Pali peculiarities which need no comment. 
* Note “ Khaba" =“ Khamba” =*“Sthamba,—E. C. B. 
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The subsequent word of four letters is unintelligible ; from the 
letter mri I Teel disposed to take it for an obsolete participle of 
mirman ‘to build.’ ‘The two letters after it, dt and ga are distinct. 
They, no doubt, make with the letter following Bhagava,* though the 
last is peculiar and seems to be joined to the next, -ha. Assuming 
it to be distinct, we have after it kAasasy® kshina sarira, which 
together means, “ the relic of the body of Bhagavin Khasha,”’ or 
rather “the emaciated or reduced (kshina) body of Bhagavan.” 
Mr. Bayley reads Sdkya for Khasa. Mr. Thomas's transcript of it-- 
Bhaga-a-naya-shtra satita patidhaveti is perfectly uygintelligible. 

The last word of the line is paridhareti, the verb of the sentence. 
In Sanskrit the root dhri in the active voice, becomes dharati when 
meaning “to fall,” dhriyate in the sense of ‘remaining’ or ‘ con- 
tinuing,’ and optionally dharati, dharate or dhdrayati * to keep’ or * to 
hold ;’ the passive form being diriyate or dharyyate, and the causal 
dharayati, In the active voice in the Prakrit, dharati becomes 
dharedi, What the intermediate Pali form was, is not known, but 
judging from the nominative of the sentence under examination being 
in the 8rd or instrumental case, I am disposed to believe the Bactrian 
Pali form of the passive to be dhareti. If this be admitted, the words 
of the first line put together would mean: “ By this Gatriga, the 
Ugamatega monastery on the peak of the Khasavamri Hill, belonging 
to Ugamatega (or Vagamatega or Nagamanega) the sqn of Samacu 
(or Pamagu) was made to hold the relic of Bhagavan Khasa.” 

The first word of the second line is distinct enough ; but the letter 
following it is a puzzler; it looks very unlike any Bactrian letter 
that I know of. Mr. T. reads if shu, while according to Mr. B. it 
is Au, which with its sutcessors sa and Ja—the last doubtful—makes 
the word Ausala. Mr. T. does not atfempt to read the next letter. 
Mr. B. takes it for a ¢, which with the following letters Jena would 
represent Ausaldtalena “ by unshaken blessings,” but, as the letter has 
been above met with before sarira, where kAi appears to be the 
probable reading, for the sake of consistency I must here take it for a 
khi and make the passage Lusalakhilena “ by innumerable blessings."’ 
The word is in the instrumental case, and cannot be in concord with 
what follows unless we take the sentence to be elliptical. If the 

* The Burmese vocative of Bhagavan is Bhagava. We have it here in samdra 
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ellipsis be filled up with the words “the fruit that may be produced by 
this &c.”’ are as the Sanskrit grammarians would have it, “nena (imena ) 
yat falam jatam tat. "The next clause Maharaja réjatiraja Huvishkasya 
agabhagae bhavate, is, I think, undoubted ; but Mr. B. reads Maharaja- 
tirdjd dropping one rdéja (evidently a /apsus penne) and Mr. 'T. has 
something very differents The meaning of the sentence depends entirely 
upon the word agabhagae. Mr. B. takes it to mean “an expiation Tor 
sin,” but upon what authority [ am not aware of, Neither age nor 
bkaga means “sin” or “expiation,” and the Buddhist liturgy does 
not afford us any, information regarding an expiatory ceremony of 
the name of Agabhaga. The Sanskrit word aga means ‘sin,’ and 
bhaga might be taken for dhanga * to break,’ but as the Bactrian alpha- 
bet has a character for g/, it would not be reasonable to suppose that 
g would be substituted for i¢ in words that require the former. 
Farther, if the compound word be intended to mean “ an expiation for 
sin,” it would be a question why should the “ éxpiation” be prayed 
for the king and royal personages only, and parents and relatives 
be left to content themselves with a different blessing, as we see they 
are, inadifferent part of the document ? dhe most natural radicals for 
agabhaga, it strikes me, would be agra ‘ first,’ ‘foremost,’ ‘chief,’ ‘prime,’ 
and bhaga for bhaga ‘ashare,’ and the two together mean ‘ the first 
share’ or ‘royal tithe.’ The last word with the affix dheya means the 
‘royal revenye.’ If this explanation be correct, the meaning of the 
whole sentence would be: “ May the reward that is produced by this 
repository of innumerable blessings (relic deposit) prove (as it were) 
a royal tithe or a first offering to Huvishka, the great king and king of 
kings.” I think, however that bhaga ‘here stands for bhdga “ fortune,” 
and the sentence is an invocation for the gooddortune of the sovereign. 
Mr. B., mistaking the meaning of the verb Jhavatu, has translated 
this and the following sentences in the past tense. 

The next sentence runs thus midfdpita name pushae bhavatu, the 
only letter doubtful being the ¢4 of pita. Mr. B. explains pusha to 
be “a religious offering,” but upon no satisfactory authority. I feel, 
therefore, inclined to take the word in its radical sense of ‘ nourishment,’ 
‘protection’ or prosperity,” and translate the whole phrase “ may it 
be to the prosperity of the name of (my) mgther and father; the 
word ndme, however, is not in grammatical concord unless ndme be 
equivalent in Bactrian Pali for the Sanskrita ndmnd. This is followed 


# 
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by seven other clauses of very much the same construction, invoking 
diverse blessifigs for different individuals. ‘The first runs as follows 
‘bhrita name hasphanimategasye pushaé bhavatu’ “ may it be to 
the prosperity of (my) brother Hasphanimatega.” The second 
Suchyami bhushana tigamitrasya bhrétigana pushae bhavatu means, 
“may it be to the prosperity of the brothers of ‘Tigamitra, the orna- 
mént of Suchyami,” the doubtful word being the first—suchyami. The 
third clause prays for the successful “ controul of the royal revenue” 
“or control over good fortune,’—Agabhaygaparisésana, in behalf of 
Ugamatega (or Vagamatega) who is described asa mahisachya, but 
what the purport of that epithet is, it is difficult to divine. It might 
stand for maka and sucht the “ highly pure,” or more probably tor maka 
sachiba ‘the great minister.” The fourth prays that the offering might 
prove conducive to the moral improvement of mankind. It begins 
with the letters s, ¢h, s,7e and na,—the th and re being very doubtful. 
Mr. B. takes the ¢h for rv, which reading I wish very much to adopt, 
though opposed by Mr. Thomas and somewhat by the form of the 
letter. The re I take to be & ¢v ill-formed by an illiterate scribe 
or engraver. The word wpuld then be sarva satvena which fol- 
lowed by d@ryagati chinae bhavatu would as aforesaid mean, “ may 
it be to the following of the drya course of life by all mankind.” 
The fifth has a long string of names of objects most of which are 
unintelligible. For all of them (servena) prosperity (pushd) is invoked. 
The sixth is not so obscure, it prays for “ control over good fortune” 
agdbhaga parisasana, in behalf of those who observe the abasatha or 
the four months’ penance during the rains i. e. the clergy, including 
their “domestics,” parivara, &s also “such men" (satvasajighn) 
as are ‘capable of noble conduct’ mahisacharyarhana. The seventh 
invokes “good fortune,” agabhaga, for one Mistugra—but the word 
not put in the dative as it is in most of the preceding passages. 

The fourth or the last line is unconnected with the above, and 
written in a different style. It records that the “ vihdra" in which 
the relic was deposited “was the asylum,” patigaha for pratigraha 
‘the accepted gift,” “of the houseless” asanthdndna, “ of the great 
eongregation,” mahasanghigana. The compound gonsonant agh is 
the only letter which appears peculiar in this line. The mahdsanghas 
were the great sectarians who adopted the doctrine of Rahula, the 
son of Buddha. ; 
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The historical facts deducible from this record are of considerable 
importance. We learn from it: Ist, that the well known Tartar prince 
Huvishka of Kashmir-had extended his dominion to the west many 
miles beyond Kabul. To the south, the Muttra inscriptions informs us, 
that his arms extended to as far at least as that city; 2nd, that in 
his western dependency*the prevailing religion was Buddhism ; 8rd, 
that the Buddhism most common then was most probably of the 
form adopted by the Mahdsanghas; 4th, that the people of the 
country at the time used a form of the Pali for their vernacular and 
had their monthg and days named after the Hindus: Sth, that 
although the language of the people was the Pali, their personal 
names were cither other than of that language, or compounds partly 
Pali and partly foreign. 

TranscrivT OF THE WarpAK INSCRIPTION. 


(.) dese wa ws fadiae ife ce | caa afana aa- 
rea ys sunanw va anata aaa fan saaan 
faetc faufafa (?) ana enw faanfce ufcutfa 

(2) eae querteaa aes caters Steawa aT- 
wae waa, atat fauat ata Gas Haq, AIG ATH ERA fa- 
wana ywe wad, sate una feafasa afans 
UME Ha, afemy suadna an an ufenina 

(3) waq aaana ara ufadiae waa, ufaa wy wo" 

TH WWATat aa Bat BAS WAAR wT faraq 7a 

sam uaz w3waa, afenraata aaaPya waqufanae 

ufcqea anan ufomna Had, faquae 4 anHT 
wag Cs 

(3) za faera seus Aeraygina ufare 

TRANSLATION, 

San, 441 (?); the Sth of the month of Chaitra, Thursday, the 
14th (?) lunation. This Ugamatega*® monastery (vihara) on the peak 
of Khasavamri hill, raised by Ugamatega, the son of Samagu—has 
been made by Gatriga, to hold a relic of the body of Bhagavan Khasa. 
May the fruit of this depository of innumerable blessings (relic 
deposit) be conducive to the good foftune of “Huvishka the great 


® This proper name I take to be that of the place,—E. O. B. 
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king and king of kings! May it be to the prosperity of (my) 
parents ! May it be to the prosperity of (my) brother Hasphani- 
matega! May it be to the prosperity of the brothers of Tiga- 
mitra the ornament of Sachyami! May it ensure, to the highly 
pure (or the great minister) Ugamatega, control over good fortune! 
May it prove conducive to the moral improvement of mankind! 
May it be (unintelligible)! May it ensure control over good fortune 
to those who observe the autumnal fast abasatha, as also to their 
domestics and such pious congregations as are capable of noble con- 
duct! May it ensure good fortune to Mistugra! | 

This vihara is the asylum of the houseless of the great congre- 
gation. ‘ 





Note on the above.— By EF. C. Bariey, Esq. C. SN. 


I have but httle material to add to the remarks of Babu Rajendra 
Lal Mitra. My own share in the task of decipherment has not 
been large and did not extend to any extent beyond the two first 
lines, and even on those two lines I confess myself in one or two 
places, notwithstanding that Babu Rajendra Lal’s assistance has been 
rendered, still very dubious of the rendering attempted, 

1 wish, however, to explain on one or two points the.reason which 
induced me to adopt particular opinions, to some of which I am 
still inclined to adhere. . ‘ 

In the first place I wish to say that the reading of the ciphered 
dates on the Muttra, Wardak and KEusofsye inscriptions given as 
those adopted by Col.°Cunningham and myself are at present almost 
purely conjectural. . 

But the Muttra and Wardak inscriptions both contain the name 
of the same king Huvishka (in all probability the Hushka of the 
Raja Tarangini and the QOoerki of the Indo-Scythians) and are 
probably® nearly contemporaneous There is, I think, if this be the 
case, little doubt that both cannot have reference to the same #ra. 


* I say “ probably,” the Wardak inscription referring personally to the king 
Huvishka is cortainly of his date or near it—the illustrative inscription speaks 
of the Vihar of the great king Huvishka and may possibly be of a later date, but 
as it is inscribed on an subcysal part of the main buildings it is not likely to be se. 
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My reason for saying this is, that thouch one inscription is in the 
Arian and the other in the square Indian character, Yet they both 
employ the same kind,of cipher to express the date of the year, thus 
the figure which I take to express the cipher “ 1’ is associated in 
the Wardak inscription with the figure which I understand as the 
cipher “3,” and in the Muttra inscription with those which I read 
as “4” and “7,” and the ciphers which I take to be “3” and “4” 
occur together on one of the Euzofzye inscriptions of Col. Cunning- 
ham. 

Expressed therefore in the same class of ciphers, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the date is to be read the same way, and if this is the 
case, the numbers are so widely differing that they cannot by any 
probability refer to the same wra. 

It is by no means necessary that they should do so, different mras 
certainly prevailed in different localities, and the localities of Wardak 
and Muttra are so far apart, that the presumption is decidedly against 
the «ras being identical. 

It is, however, just possible but nSt probable that the mode of 
reading the ciphers may have followedethe reading of the letters 
with which they were associated. If so, the Wardak date might be 
read from right to left and the Muttra one from left to right. 

In such case I] would render the Muttra date as 417 still, and 

the Wardak date as 331, and the date of the month on Sunahar 
as 14. 
_ In respect of the double “ 4” on the Eusofzye inscription in the 
place of the month to which Babu Rajendra Lal refers, I think it 
may possibly be explained by a practice which certainly obtains on 
the Muttra inscription of Huvishka, and one or two others found with 
it of writing in abstract the number of the month and number of the 
day of the month, as is customary in commercial and official corre- 
spondence of the present day, as for example for the 1st ef January 
to write /1/1/, and the double four may consequently stand for the 
fourth day of the fourth month. . 

But the subject is one full of difficulty, and I merely give the above 
remarks briefly to exemplify this, and to show why I cannot accept 
the version of the date which is given above by Babu Rajendra 
Lal. : 

£ 





: available to me, 
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The wra if the Wardak and Muttra inscriptions may be that of 
the Nirvana of Buddha, the Seleucidan wra or some other yet 
unidentified. 

As to the word “ Vrehi,” itis I fear so clear, that it can hardly read 
otherwise, but it very probably is some local*contraction or corruption 
of Vrihaspati as Babu Rajendra Lal supposes. 

The proper name read “ Ugamatega’™’ occurs twice. I think the 
first letter cannot without violence be read otherwise than “ ya” 
or va, - 

The words before “ Bhagavat’? which Babu Rajendra Lal omits as 
unintelligible, seem to me to contain some play upon the root “ mri” 
and perhaps may be some epithet like “dead but undying” applied 
to the “ Bhagavat” or “ Sarira.”’ 

I wish very much that I could give my adhesion to Babu Ra- 
jendra Lal’s reading of the second word of the second line,* but I do 
not think that the letter read as “kh” can by any possibility be so 
accepted, the general meaning, however, of the passage cannot be 
much altered by any substitution of the word. = 

As to the words “ aga bhaga,” “ pusa” and “ bhavatu,” I have to 
explain that I had read the latter not as “ bhavatu” but as “ ebha- 
vutu,” supposing a corrupt form of conjugation. 

I think it will be found that, in the Manikyala inserjption, a still 
greater deviation from the Sanskrit mode of conjugating the verb “ to 
be,” exists, but I cheerfully accept the “ bhavatu” as read by Babu 
Rajendra Lal, transferring the supposed initial “e” to the preceding 
nouns as the sign of their oblique form. 

As to “aga bhaga,” my reason for reading it as an expiation for sin 
was, as Babu Rajendra Lal surmises,ayp impression that the first syllable 
was a corruption for “agha,” the latter I supposed might represent 
the Hingp “ Bhagut lena” to work out or expiate ; however “aga 
bhaga” if it can be taken in the sense of good fortune is doubtless 


- far better reading, so also for “ pusa,” for which I was obliged to 


coin a meaning in the absence of any satisfactory one available to 
me in Wilson’s (first) Sanskrit Dictionary, the only one at the time 


® It occurs also quite clearly in the Manikyala inscription, 


~~ rr +? — — _ 
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The word occurs in the inscription on the steatite vAse found by 
Mr. Masson at Bimamn and figured by Jas. Prinsep, as from the 
brass cylinder found at Jelalabad. 

The second version of the inscription, that on the lid, I read as 
sira (for sri) Vichitrasa, Nirvedhata putrasa, nananehi, Bhagavitas 
Sarirehi. . 

The fourth word is evidently the substantive of the sentence and 
is some such word as “ gift’”’ or “ offering.” 

The sentence on, the lid is the abbreviated form of that on the 
box and on the latter just preceding the name Vichitrasa the word 
““ pusa””’ occurs. 

* Hasphimatega”™’ I read “ Hashtwanammatega.” 

I cannot see that the first word of the second clause of the third 
cone can read anything except “ sarvasa,” there is no resemblance to 
* th” in the second letter. 

With the above exceptions and éxplanations, [Tam disposed to 
accept Babu Rajendra Lal's version anfl to join with him in putting it 
forward not as g finished decipherment, bub as an attempt to assist 
the enquiries of other students. 

To those who study the Manikyala inscription, it will be manifest 
that the inflexions are many of them the same as those of the War- 
dak inscriptiqn, and as the name of Kanishka occurs in it, it is pro- 
bably of nearly the same date, but the ciphers which [I would read 
441 or 144, add a fresh complication on the question of dates, and I 
think prove conclusively that the ** wras’’ employed at Wardak and 
in Upper India must have been different. 

P. S.—Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Trumpp’s paper (Journal 
Roy. As. Soc.) on the Kafir language. 

He gives I see “ s‘iga” as the pronoun “ that,” and “ Imena” would be the 
oblique form of the pronoun “1” in that form of Pracrit. I prefer, however, 
to take it from the context as the oblique form of “ iya’’ which seems to be 
the pronoun “ this.” 

But I am on further consideration inclined to give up “Gatriga” as a 
proper name and to take the concluding verb of the first clause as in the 
active sense, which, as it is not in any pure Sanscrit form, may easily be allowed. 

I would therefore read the first clause thus— 

“Tmena gatrigeno Samagusa putra Vagamitegaso iya khaba dharma- 
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satasa siga Vitramitega Vihar Mritwa-vrimri Bhagavat S’alcyadanna s‘arir 
paridhareti or patidhareti.” 

And 1 would suggestively translate “In this “ gatriga’’® the son of Sama 
Gusa of (the village of) Vagamitega has placed this pillar (of religion and 
virtue PP), and that monastery of Vagamitega for the relics of the divine 
S’akya.”’ 





Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. IIT.—By Mussns. 
Wiuriti1aMm T. and Henny F. Bruanronrp. . 


Of the shells described in this paper, a portion” were obtained by 
ourselves, partly from the Nilgiris, and partly from the ‘plains of 
Southern India: the remainder are from two very interesting col- 
lections, made by Messrs. King and Foote, of the Geological Survey 
of India, chiefly upon the ranges of hills known as the Shevroys, the 
Kolamullies, the Patcbamullies and the Karlyenmullies, the first and 


- fourth being about 6000 ft. high, and lying a few miles east and 


north of Salem, the second hut little lower, and about 40 miles 
N. W. of Trichinopoly and the third to the north of ap any and 
not exceeding 3000 ft. 

We have to regret the loss of a third collection, which was made 
by Mr. King at the base of the Anamullies, the highest range in 
Southern India, lying 5. W. of Coimbatore and of the Nilgiris. 
The vessel, on board of which the shells were forwarded, was lost on 
her way from Madras and Calcutta, and Mr. King has not been able 
to obtain any more specimens. 

The Kolamullay collection has yielded new species both of Alyca@us 
and Diplommatina, ang, from the presence of several Nilgiri forms, 
has proved of great interest. We trust that the result will induce 
further researches to be made amdng the hill groups of Southern 
India: the Anamullies and other Southern ranges will unquestionably 
largely reward any collector. From their neighbourhood, Mr. Benson 
has lately describedt the largest Indian Helix yet discovered, 7. 
Basileus B., which measures nearly 3 inches in diameter, and where 
so fine a species has been long overlooked, we may be certain that many 
of small:size remain undescribed. The whole of the peninsula South 


© Possib way,” thie Ts the oe. in which topes are usually 


found and wl Whinh 3 they aliquld be regularl 


+ In the Ann. and . Nat. Hist, for if nape 1861. 
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of the Cauvery requires examination, and we are convincéd that many 
novel forms may yet he obtained from the Western ghats. 

We would especially call attention to the more minute species, 
and above all to any forms belonging to the genera A/ycaus, Diplom- 
matina, Opisthostoma, Qyathopoma,* or Jerdonia t+ The fresh water 
shells also deserve notice. A peculiar species of Neritina, VV. Perotteti, 
is, so far as we are aware, confined to the feeders of a single stream 
on the Nilgiris, the Pykara, and we learn from Dr. Jerdon that he 
once obtained in the neighbourhood of Mercara, but subsequently 
lost, a few specimens of another peculiar species, which he was never 
able to find again elsewhere. Probably other species also may be 
found. 


No. 1.—Diplommatina Kingiana, n.s. Pl, 1. fig 2. 


Testa dextrorsa, subrimata, ovato conica, glabra, tenuis cornea ; 
spira conica, apice obtusa, sutura impressa. <Anfr. 5} convexi; ante- 
penultimus major, ultimus parum angystior, antice ascendens. Aper- 
tura subverticalis, circularis, plic& columellari nulli; peristoma sub- 
duplex, incrass#tum expansum ; internum continuum. 

Long. vix 2, Diam. 1, Aper. diam. 4 mm. 
vel... os , .04 = .026 une. 

Hab. in Montibus Kolamullies dictis, prope urbem Trichinopoly, 
Indiz merididnalis: teste W. King. 

This little species is a near ally of D. Nilgirica, Blanf. Pl. 1. fig. 1., 
but amply distinguished, both by its smaller size, And by the absence of 
the basal keel of the Nilgiri species. eThe two together form a well 
marked section of the genus, characterized bya circular mouth and 
smooth whorls. 


. No. 2.—Alyeceus Pootei, n. s. Pl. 1. fig. 3. 

Testa aperte umbilicata, depressa, solida, ad anfractos intenos 
striata, ad ultimum costulato-striata, ad spatium inflatum crebre 
costulata ; spira vix elevata, apice obtusula ; sutura parum impressa. 
Anfr. 4 convexi; ultimas ad latus mediocriter gibbosus, deinde con- 
strictus, prope aperturam descendens; spatium constrictum longum, 


* Cyclotus filocinctus, Bens. and Cy Malabhrfeus, Blanf. 
+ Cyclostoma trochiea, Bens. ; the operculum is peculiar ; double and exter- 


nally calcareous. 
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medio tumidum, striatum, costam validem retro reeumbentem ; peris- 
tomatis marfinem dextrum ad basin attingentem, gerens; tubulus 
sutaralis juxta constrictionem oriens, mediocgis, + peripheriaw subsa- 
quans, Apertura perobliqua, circularis, undata; perist. duplex; 
interno breviter porrecto, continuo ; externo late expanso. Opere.? 

Diam. maj. 6, min. 44, Alt. 3, Ap. Diam. 4] mm. 
vel a O24 4,048 :,,:0:32 7 0.07 unc. 

Habitat in montibus Kolamullies dictis: teste W. King. 

This shell is nearly allied to 4. E-vpatriatus, Blanf. of the Nilgiris, 
but distinguished principally by the possession of, a recurved ridge 
upon the constriction, somewhat similar to that in A: hebes, Bens. and 
A. gemmula, Bens. Other differences are, the flatter suture and more 
oblique mouth, caused by the greater descent of the last whorl in 4. 
Footei, while the swelling at the side of the last whorl is somewhat 
greater, and the constriction more marked. 

From A. hebes and A. gemmula, the present species is easily distin- 
guishable by its flat spire, besides other characters of sculpture, Xc- 
The ridge on the constriction iff 4. Foote lies back on the top of the 
whorl, and meets the peristome at the base of the right margin: in 
the other two species, the ridge is more at the side, and meets the 
peristome at the bottom. 

All the specimens sent are somewhat weathered. 

A variety of A. expatriatus, Blanf. was also obtained by Mr. King 
from the Shevroys, a group of hills about 40 miles N. of the Kola- 
mullies. It only differs from the Nilgiri form in size, measuring im its 
two diameters 54 and 44 mm, instead of 44 and 3}. It is curious 
thus to find the same species of two hill-groups separated from each 
other by at least 100 miles, while a distinct species occurs on a third 
small table land but 30 miles from one of the others. 

No. 3.—Cyclophorus malleatus, n. s. Pl. 1. fig. 4. 

Testa anguste umbilicata, trochiformis, oblique striata, liris spiralibus 
supra et infra cincta, solidiuscula, epidermide fused induta, sub 
epidermide albida; spira conica, apice acuta, suturaimpressa. Aufr. 
5 convexi ; ultimus rotundatus in veteribus exemplis descendens et fere 
solutus. Apertura parum obliqua, circularis, supeyne subangulata ; 
perist-rectum, simplex, breviter adnatum, margine columellari rece- 
dente, dextro supra antice porrecto. Opere. ? 


2 X 
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Diam. maj. G}, min. 5}, axis G3, ap. diam. 3 mm. 
or Ra 0.26 , 0.22 ,, 0.26 »  O.12 unc. * 

Habitat in montibug Shevroys ; teste W. King. 

This appears to be a representative of the Cingalese group, com- 
prising Cyclophorus halophilus, B. C. orophilus, B. C. flammens, Pfr. 
&e. It differs from ak except C. orophilus and C. conulus in being 
spirally lirate, and from these two in several characters of spire, 
aperture, epidermis, &c.* 

nome specimens of the same or of a closely allied species were 
found by one of us in Neddiwuttom Ghat on the Nilgiris. They 
were, however, much smaller, the largest specimen procured, only 
measuring in its 2 diameters, 4} and 4 mm. axis 4}. A specimen of 
the same small form also occurs in Mr. Foote’s collection from the 
Kalryenmullies. 

All the small conical species of Cyclophorus with thin peristomes 
are classed by Dr. Pfeiffer under Lepfopoma,t a conclusion with which 
we cannot agree, for if they are removed from Cyclophorus, we are 
unable to perceive why C. c@loconu®, Bens. should remain in that 
genus, C. malleatus and C. halophilus atleast, and probably others, 
not only resemble C. celoconus in every essential character of the 
shell, (except in having a slightly more elevated spire,) but they have 
the peculiar character in common with it, of the last whorl in aged 
shells,t destending irregularly near the aperture, so rapidly, that in 
some specimens the last part of the whorlis nearly solute. This is 
especially seen in C. cwloconus, B. But if C. caloconus be also 
classed wiih Zeplopoma why not C. ravidus, B.; a depressed form 
utterly distinct in generic character "from the typical Leptopmas of 
S. Eastern Asia and the Asiatic Islands, The /Aalophilus group is 
elassed by Benson under Gyclophorus. 

A few immature specimens of a depressed Cyclophorus from the 
Kolamullies probably belong to C. ravidus, B. 

A shell not distinguishable from C. caloconus, B. abounds in parts 
of the low country in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, and especi- 


* We judge so from the descriptions, as we have not specimens of the shells 
ee Moe inin Py pomorum, vid. pp: 76, 77 
onographin Pmeumono supp. Pps - 

= ae a , pear to increase ‘slowly | or ces lave arrived at a stage of 

nore A ares Me onsidered as adult, as is the case also with some 
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ally at the village of Cullygoody where it was found abundantly in 
piles of stohes (limestone), together with Helix Semifusea Desh. 
and another species, C. involvulus, Mull., was found by Mr. King at 
Verdachellum and elsewhere. 

A solitary specimen of Pterocyclos bilabiatus had been obtained by 
us from the Kolamulhes before Mr. King's specimens were collected. 
If is of the same variety as that originally described, and has a nearly 
flat spire. The variety from the foot of the Nilgiris, and which 
occurs, by no means rarely, at the foot of the Coonoor Ghat, shews 
several distinctions, the spire being considerably elevated (depresaly 
subturbinate) and the wing and undulations of the peristome much 
more largely developed. The epidermis also is thinner. In the 
absence, however, of a series, we are not certain that the species are 
distinct. 

No. 4.—Jerdonia? Kolamulliense, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 4. 

Testa aperte umbilicata, depresso-turbinata, albido-cornea, trans- 
verse striata, rubeola; spira conoidea, apice acutiuscuta, sutura im- 
pressa. Anfr. 4 convexi, ultffnus rotundatus, costis 5 filiformibus 
ecircumdatus, aliis 7 crebriss striis verticalibus decussatis, in umbilico 
ornatus, quarum ima ad marginem basalem angulatam umbilici cari- 
nam prestat. Apertura cireularis, obliqua; perist. rectum, simplex, 
continuum, superne ed at latus dextrum valde antice porrectum, 
margine columellari recedente. Umbilicum perspectivum, conicum. 





Operc. P 
Diam. maj. 2%, min. 24, Axis 2, Ap. diam. 1 mm. 
vel an 0.10 ,, 0.09 ,, 0.05 “< 0.04 une, 


Habitat in montibus Kolamullies ; teste W. King. 

Only 4 specimens of -this very singular species were found by Mr. 
King, and of these but one was in fresh condition, while three were 
imperfect. In the absence of the operculum, it is difficult to decide 
upon its generic affinities : in many of its characters however and especi- 
ally in the spiral costulation, the horny texture, the shape of the mouth 
generally, and that of the umbilicus with its basal keel, it so closely 
resembles the more turrited C. ¢rochlea, Bens. from the Nilgiris, that 
we have little hesitation in referring it to the samg group, which we 
igang to separate as a subgenus under the name of Jerdonia.* 

* ©. trochlea is classed b es Ploiifer as a Cyclostomus. As we have since 


| obtained the operculum, which is peculiar but many-whorlfd and concentric, 


Foe Se 
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The sculpture within the umbilicus recalls that of Cpanoyome Si lo. 
cinctum, B. 

No, 5.—Cyelotus sianishiate n. s. Pl. II. fig. 1. 

Testa umbilicata, elevato—conica, albida, spiraliter lirata, epidermide 
pallide cornea, induta ; spira conica, apice subacuta; sutura profunda : 
anfr. 5 rotundati: ultintus ecylindraceus. Apertura parum obliqua 
circularis : peristoma duplex, externum expansum, internum porrectum 
labio dextro crenulato, acutum, continuum: umbilicus perspectivus. 
Operculum concavum externe testaceum, aufractuum marginibus 
lamella spirali, ad gnfractus externos elevat&, incurvata, munitis. 

PUIG he wae seiGevusetusvcscbesabubeves, 2 STM, 
PEPIAROS TAY) ease ves enc asec. sna 92,6 ditto; 
DAMS IN, Ai sive heh ede buctesees ~ 2) Gitto: 
MEDGEUs CAUAMAS ces asicwavecitsecensanwsnene 10,0 GiutO. 

Hab. apud summos montes Kalryen, Ind. Mer. 

This is a third form of the little group, endemie to the hills of S. 
India, of which Oye. malabaricus, Blanf. and Cyc. filocinctus, Bensow 
are the other members. It is most cMsely allied to the latter, from 
which it differs in its much smaller size aud its more elevated spire. 
The only specimen which retains its operculum is considerably 
weathered, so that it is doubtful whether the lamell« of this appen- 
dage have not been in some measure destroyed. If not, the species is 
characterised, by the farther difference, that the lamellw are lower, 
and less cyathiform than in either of its nearest cogeners. All the 
specimens having lost the greater part of their epidermis, we are 
unable to say whether this be hirsute as in Cyc. filocinctus. 

No. 6.— Helix bilirata, n. s. Pl. 1. fig. 7. 

Testa perforata, globosa, turbinata, solidiusvula, cornea, transverse 
striata; spira conoidea, apice obtusula Anfr. 7 angusti, sensim 
accescentes ; superiores carina uni supramedianA muniti, ultimus ad 
peripheriam acute bicarinatus, subtus tumidus. Apertura subverti- 
ealis, angulato lunaris, perist. rectum, marginibus distantibus, colu- 
mellari brevi, verticali, reflexo. 

Diam. maj. 6, min. 5, axis 4} mm. 
vel ,, 0.24, , 9.20 , 0.18 unc. 

Hab. in montibus Shevroys et Kolamullies jeteate W. King. 
were enabled to correct this, and to ities that its relations are with the 
Cyctophorus a, of operculated land shells, 





« 
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This species apparently approaches the Ceylonese 47. mononema, WG. 

in character, ‘but differs in its rounded base and less elevated spire. 
No. 7.— Helix Todarum, n. s. PY I. fig. 8. 

Testa perforata, subdepressa, fulvo-cornea, tenuis, nitida striata ; 
spira depresso conica, apice acuta. Afr. 54 sub-planulati, sensim accres- 
eentes, ultimus haud descendens, subtus comvexus, radiato-striatulus. 
Apertura vix obliqua, late lunaris: peristoma rectum, tenue, margine 
columellari breviter reflexo. 

Diam, major 14, min. 12. Alt. 8 mm, Apertura G mm. alta, 7 lata, 
vel oe 0.62 , 048 , 0.32 - 0.24 , £0.28 unc. 

Hab. prope Pykara et Neddiwuttom, in montibus Nilgiris. 

Near Hf. Perrotteti, Pfr. from which shell, however, the present 
appears to be distinguished by its higher spire and larger size. It, 
however, differs somewhat in measurement, and JZ. Perrottecti, also 
probably varies in size, as some specimens obtained upon the Nilgiris 
and apparently belonging to that species, measure, in their diameters, 
13 and 11 mm. and 7 in height. 

H. Perrotteti is also includ@d in Messrs. King and Foote’s collec- 
tion, but it is smaller thansthe type, and measures onJy G6 and 5 mm. 
in its diameters, axis 3 mm. 

No. 8.— Helix mucosa, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 9. Pl. II. fig. 3. 

Testa imperforata, conoideo-globosa, tenuissima, pallide interdum 
subviride luteo-cornea, oblique striata; spira breviter conoidea, apice 
acutiuscula, sutura marginata. Anfr. 4-5 convexiusculi, rapide accres- 
ecentes, ultimus major, non descendens, subtus convexus, ad peri- 
pheriam subcompressus. Apertura magna, obliqua, laté lunaris ; 
peristoma rectum, tenue, margine columellari brevissime appresso 
reflexo, perforationem ¢tlaudente. 

Diam, maj. 9}, min. 8. Alt. Gmm. Ap. 5 lata 4 alta. 
vel yo 60.88. ,, 0.32 5,,.0.24- , ‘02 ,,° O16° une. 

Habitat haud raro in montibus “ Nilgiris,” prope Pykara, ad 
Coonoor Ghat, ct ad Seegoor Ghat. 

This shell appears to be allied to ZZ. Acalles, Pfr. with which we 
have not met, but differs in the absence of both perforation and 
ecarination. It recalla somewhat in its general slrape the Burmese 
HN. honosta, Gould, from which, howevey, it is markedly distinct in size 
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The above is the measurement of a very large specimen: in the 
majority the larger diameter does not exceed 8 to 84 mth. 

Were it not for the, characters'of the animal, some doubt might 
arise as to whether this species should not be referred to Vitrina. 
The characters, however, of the mollusk are decidedly Helicoid, but 
peculiar. The posterior portion of the foot is long, tapering and 
abruptly truncated at the end, where it carries a mucus pore, partly 
covered above by a small projecting lobe. The colour of the body is 
greenish yellow, the edges of the foot being reddish brown, and the 
centre of the bark pure yellow. 

HZ, mucosa is tolerably common at the edges of sholas, and crawl- 
ing on ‘the sides of stones in jungle, and was found in especial 
abundance at the side of the road leading down the Seegoor pass, 
where it is accompanied by Cyathopoma jfilocinctum, B. and Helix 
fastigiata, Hutt. 

Mr. Foote has lately sent us a variety of this shell from the 
Kalryen group of hills (to the East of the Shevroys), which differs 
from the Nilgiri specimens, in havin# a more distended mouth and 
somewhat more depressed whorls. It is &gured at Pl. I. fig. 3 and 
its dimensions are as follow :— 

PROG er ccnacsdaansctascucscesse, (40 TRE, 

PA RJOY GIG sos 05 seesececsces'scs 20 Oitto: 

POE a esa es nla sastteeneeneueet Fi. GInOO: 

Height of aport................ 5 ditto. 
No. 9.—H. Euomphalus, n. 3.” 

Testa mediocriter umbilicata, subturbinata, depressa, fulvo-cornea, 
tenuis, oblique striata; spira conoidea, apice obtusa, sutura valde 
impressa. Anfr. 4 rotundati, sensim accrescentes, ultimus vix des- 


cendens, subteres. Apertura obliqua, rotundato lunaris; peristoma 


simplex, rectum, marginibus distantibus, sinistro haud reflexo. Um- 


— - 


“a min. ‘14, alt. 1 mm. 
0.08, ” 0.07— ” 0.04 une. 
iss ape Sasi apontinm, N giris. This shell in 


: 
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No. 10.— Helix tricarinata, n. s. Pl. 1. fig. 10. 

Testa aperfe perforata, depresso turbinata, tenuis, pallide cornea, 
oblique striatula, subtus obsolete decussata, Spira conoidea, apice 
planulata, perobtusa, sutura impressa. Anfr. 4 convexi, superne 
earinis duobus filiformibus cincti; ultimus tribus medianis, non des- 
cendens, subtus rotundatus. Apertura subvertacalis, rotundato-lunaris ; 


pefistoma rectum, acutum, marginibus distantibus, sinistro non re- 
flexo. 


Diam. 14 Alt. 1 mm. 5 
vel ,, 0.06 ,, 0.04 une. 

Hab. prope Pykara ad summos montes Nilgiris. 

Distinguished from its cogeners by the possession of three spiral 
ridges at the periphery of the last whorl, besides other characters. 


No. 11.— Helix fertiana, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 11. 


Testa perforata, depresse turbinata, tenuis, pallide cornea, striatula ; 
spira conoidea, apice obtusa, sutura impressa. Anfr. 6 angusti, con- 
vexi, ultimus haud descendens, subtus rotundatus. Apertura subver- 
ticalis, rotundato lunaris; peristoma simplex, marginibus distantibus, 
columellari reflexiusculo. * . 

Diam. maj. 23, min. 24, Alt. 17 mm. 
vel . 0.1 ,, 0.99 ,, 0.07 unc. 

Hab. raro ad Pykara : necnon ad Neddiwuttom in montibus Nilgiris. 

The above 3 species have some similarity in general characters, 
although well distinguished from each other. JZ. fertiana being dis- 
tinguished by its higher spire, narrow perforation, and more numerous 
and closely wound whorls. Jf. buliul/a, Hutt. and /Z. humilis, Hutt. 
of the Western Himalayas, together with sume small Cinkalese 
Helices appear to belong to the same group. All three of the above 
species occurred at the edges of shoms, in company with Jerdonia 
trochlea, B. sp. Diplommatina Nilgirica, Blanf. and Cyathopoma Afala- 
baricum, Bianf. 


No. 12.—Helix aspirans, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 12. 

Testa vix perforata, elevata, pyramidalis, vix striatula, tenuis, 
cornea, Spira turrita, apice obtusa, sutura parum profunda. Anfr. 7 
convexiusculi, lente erescentes, ultimus non descendens, basi con- 
-vexus, carina obtusi, prope raciaetdidasin evanescente, circumdatus. 
A a subverticalis, tranvefse lunato, semicircularis ; peristoma 
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tenue, rectum, marginibus distantibus, columellari breviter reflexius- 


culo. ° 

Diam. 2, Alt. 3 mm. 
vel ,, 0.08 ,, 0.12 unc. 

Habitat raro prope Pykara. 

This shell has some characters in common with HZ. /fastigiate, 
Hutt. of the Western, and 7. Barrackporensis, Pir. of the Eastern 
Himalaya, but differs from both in its much more elevated spire 
which is peculiar and’ very characteristic. It is a rare 1orm and only 
one perfect specimen was met with. 

We are informed by Mr. Benson that he received a shell undis- 
tinguishable from ZZ. Jastigiata, Hutt. from the Nilgiris. A shell 
closely resembling the Himalayan species and possibly identical, was 
found by us in both the Seegoor and Neddiwuttom passes, and in the 
former place, was not rare. 

No. 13.— Helix injgussa, n. s. Pl. 1. fig. 18. 

Testa vix perforata, trochiformis, pertenuis, pallido-cornea, superne 
peroblique, infra radiatim striata; sffira conica, apice acutiuscula. 
Anfr. 54 vix convexiusculi, ultimus non descendens, subtus tumidus, 
ad peripheriam angulatus, angulo antice evanescente. Apertura 
obliqua, transverse rotundato-lunaris: peristoma simplex, acutum, 
margine columellari subverticali, superne brevissime retlexo. 

Diam. maj. 3}, min, 3, Alt. 3} mm. 
vel - 0.13 ,, 0.12 ,, 0.13 unc. 

Hab. raro in Coonoér Ghat, montium Nilgiri. . 

The Sikkim and Landour ZZ. rimicola, Bens.* is the nearest form 
to H. injussa with which we are acqfainted. The Nilgiri shell has 
a higher spire, and is considerably smaller in size. From the com- 
paratively large ZT. infula, Bens, HI. injussa may be easily distin- 
guished by the absence of the peculiar sculpture of that species, as 
well as by its fewer whorlst and smaller size. 

No. 14.—Helix daghoba, n. s. Pl. Il. fig. 2. 

Testa auguste perforata, depresse conoidea, oblique striata spiraliter 

sulcata, carinata, suture impressw. Anfr. 7-8 lente accrescentes 


ot ale and 


Meg, Nat. Hist. See Apc, 1860. — 
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: subconvexi, ultimus non descendens valde carinatus, infra convexue, 
levis, ad wibilicum vix impressus, Apertura subrecta, depressa 
; sucuriformis. DPeristoma acutum ad umbiliqim reflexum, intus 2 


dentibus palatalibus munitum. 
PGS Mi atvainbecdbiecsusseveevads BTU, 
DIGI TAY ove ose ceesessewsssicwe @6 ditto. 
. pp MUM, ten cnciaed sen'ccetnecaee ca 1 645 GANtO, 
Apert: alt. ccsisescocccccoceccss 1,0ditto. 


Habitat in montibus Patchamullies et Kalryenmullies, Ind. Mer. 
Teste Kh. B. Foote. e 

This shell is nearly allied to HZ. retifera, Pfr. which it resgmbles in 
form and the spiral sculpture. It is distinguished from that species 
by its minute umbilicus and by the form, number and position of the 
internal teeth, which in HZ. daghola are small and compressed, but 
not lamelliform, and are situated very near the edge of the peristome. 
The specimens received from Mr. Foote are all bleached, and we are 
unable to say whether the living shell is covered with a hairy 
epidermis like /Z. retifera. 


No. 15.—Helix febrilis, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 4. 

Testa angustissime perforata, globoso-turbinata, spiraliter lirata. 
Spira subelevata, convexa, apice obtusa, suturis valde impressis. Anfr. 
4} convexi: ultimus non descendens, ad perpheriam subd¢pressus infra 
planate rotundatus, levis. Apertura obliqua, oblongfi. Peristoma 
rectum, acutum, ad basin expansiusculum, columellari breviter reflexo, 
marginibus remotis.* - 

PAGi Sane vabussiastMeccccc'scctas, Lye) ROM. 

DIGNITY. y vas casi chun as cue 1,5 ditto. 
DAP UINTs) Vena nae dan ateaee oon 1,3 ditto. 

Apert.'alt....-ccccccescessencee 0,6 ditto. 


Habitat apud montes Kalryenmullies, Ind. Mer. Teste R. Bruce 
Foote. 

This species bears a general resemblance to 4. tricarinata above 
described, but is readily distinguishable by its higher spire, the ab- 
sence of the characteristic triple carination, and the flatness of its 
basal surface. ‘The tyo specimens received from Mr. Foote are both 
much weathered, and have lost their colour and much of the sharp- 
ness of their ornament. 
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No. 16.—Helix lychnia, Benson. 

A shell, undistinguishable from the species above quofed, was found 
by one of us, wedged an the bark of a tree, in a shola between Pykara 
and Seegoor on the Nilgiris. This may appear surprising, as the 
original specimens were obtained by Dr. Bacon from Singapore, and 
the species has not, we believe, been met with in any part of the 
vast area extending between these distant localities. We can how- 
ever furnish a parallel instance of equally wide range, in the case of 
the nearly allied shell HZ. castra, Benson, which has been found in 
Tenasserim, the Khasia Hills, Sikkim, the hills of Balasore in Orissa; 
and quite lately by one of ourselves in the neighbourhood of Kandy 
in Ceylon. 


No. 17.— Helix Barrakporensis, Pfr. Pl. IL. fig. 5. 

In a former paper, we noticed the discovery by one of ourselves of 
HT, Hluttont, Pfr. in the Nilgiri hills, we have above mentioned the 
further occurrence of //. castra, Benson, Hf. fastigiata, Mutton and /7. 
lychnia, Benson, the former in Ceylon, | the latter in the Nilgiris, as in- 
stances of hill shells common to both sides of the great Gangetic valley 
A fifth species ds Af. Barrakporensis, Pfit,which we have lately re- 
ceived from Mr. R. Bruce Foote, who found it on the Kalryenmullay 
group of hills near Salem. The specimen drawn with the camera 
lucida is figured at Pl, II. fig. 5. 

" No. 18—Streptaxis Footet, n. s.? 
vel Str. Perotteti, var. Footci? Pl. LI. figs. 6, 6 a. 

Testa anguste umbilicata, depresse pyriformis; tenuiuscula, glabra, 
cereo-albida; depressissime-conoidea apice laterali. Sutura submar- 
ginata. Anfr. 5} convexiusculi, penultimus latere dextro inflatus, 
ultimus latere sinistro, infra planatus, pone peristoma subtus constric- 
tus medio indentatus. Apertwra oblonga, perobliqua: paries aper- 
turalis lamellis 2 subparellelibus, mediana intrante munitus: peri- 
stoma tenue, expansum, reflexum, margine dextro valde sinuato, intus 
1-dentato. 

Paice ox cincidn pints pie wus dea cncdhe ne OTN 
Diam. Witiicn ciccsisteascebaccdsaer sO ‘9 
Apert. alt. ... cercerusesecressescas D4 


Heb. apud Shoolamullsy, montium i aan Ind. Mer. ad 
alt. HOD ee "Teste R. B. Foote. : 
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It is difficult to say whether this little shell should be regarded as 
a distinct species, of the same group as Str. Perotteti. Petit, and Str. 
Watsoni, nob. or whether the three should be gonsidered as varieties of 
the same species. The differences between such specimens of the 
three forms as we have obtained are indeed sufficiently striking, and 
such as are usually treated as indications of specific distinction. 
While the typical Str. Perotteti, has the peristome furnished with 
8 teeth and Str. Watsont with from 3 to 5, one of the specimens of 
Str. Footei received from Mr. Foote possesseS but one tooth, viz. on 
the outer lip, while another, a distorted shell, has 2 palatal teeth. 
The latter species is moreover smaller than the first mentioned and 
larger than the second. On the other hand, it is clear*that the 
number and development of the teeth alone cannot be regarded with 
certainty as a specific character, for we find that both Str. Perottets 
and Str. Watsoni vary to some extent in this respect as well as that 
before us. Several minor differences which are perceptible when 
single specimens of the three Strepfares are compared, are found to 
vary in shells undoubtedly of the same species, such as the size of 
the umbilicus, the depth of the sutural noteh in the peristome, the 
striation of the whorls, &e. On the whole we think it more pro- 
bable that the Patchumullay shell is alocal variety of Str. Perotteté 
than a distinct species. 

No. 19.—Znnea Salemensis, n. s. Pl. Il. fig? 8. 

. Testa rimata, ovato-oblonga, oblique striata, fulvida: spira_ ele- 
vata, conoidea, apice obtuso: sutura impressa; Anfr. 4): superiori 
convexiuseuli, inferiori subplanati, ultimus pone aperturam medio 
excavatus, 2 longitudinis subequans, antice arcuatim ascendens, juxta 
suturam et infra compressus. Apertura reniformis: columella rece- 
dens superne callosa. Dentes parictales 2 compressi. Peristoma 
expansum, labio externo flexuose excavato 1 dentato. 

TOUR owctusnetesisweccscsxcences AO SUE 
EIGER IMMSS Ocean viseceawereceus’ = 
AperGraltiny..vuseccvestssesimne OG 5, 

Hab. apud montes Kalryen, Ind. Mer. Teste R. B. Foote. 

This little shell belongs to a type distinct frqnm that of Wnanca 
Pierret andthe other 5S. Indian species, and is more nearly allied to 


the Cuttack sp. 2. seriola. From this it is distinguished by its more 
conoidal form and the possession of two well developed parictal, and 
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one palatal tooth, whereas the Cuttack shell has but one minute 
parietal tooth. Moreover, the mouth is smaller and mdre constrict- 
ed. Two specimens were received from Mr. Foote, both somewhat 
weathered. 


No. 20.—Bulimus pretermissus, n. s. 


Testa perforata, oblongo conica, tenuis, nitida, striata, lutea albida, 
varie rufo vel fusco spiraliter fasciata et transverse strigata, plerum- 
que uni vel trifasciata,“interdum unicolor albida. Spira conica, apice 
acutiuscula plerumgue nigra. Anfr. 7 convexiusculi, ultimus 2 longi- 
tudinis subequans, basi rotundatus. Apertura vix obliqua, subovalis ; 


peristoma simplex, rectum, margine columellari verticali, fornicatim 
reflexo. 


Long. 19, diam, 10, mm. Ap. 8. alta. 5} lata. 
vers = O76" ., OA unc. .3(0:382:.. 0.22 °,, 

Olim in Orissa, nuper prope Salem inventus. 

This species is intermediate between B. mavortius, Reeve and PB. 
punctatus, Anton, on the one hand, ané B. Bengalensis, Lam, on the 
other. It resembles the two first named in form, but differs from 
both in the absence of the transparent spots on the whorls. It is 
less solid than B. mavortius and broader in proportion to its length 
than B. punctatus. From PB. Bengalensis it is distinguished by its 
small mouth} and by less tumidity. 

It varies considerably in marking, of which we have the following 
varieties, : 

1. Yellowish white throughout ; apex the same. 

2. Yellowish white with a single brown stripe round the lower 
portion of the last whorl; apex white. . 

3. Upper whorls transversely - obliquely striped with pale reddish 
lines ; last whorl purplish, with a . dark brown stripe round the lower 
portion. Apex black. 

4. Yellowish white, two pale reddish brown lines round the lower 
portion of the last whorl, the upper running along the suture above, 
The upper part of the whorls obliquely striped with interrupted 
eB of the same colour. Apex black. 
| ‘Three rather broadish and irregular brown stripes around the 

me hice] s two on the upper ones, becoming purplish black near the 


pvex ; apex black. 
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G6. 3 stripes of dark brown on the lower whorl, 2 on the upper 
ones. Apex black. Similar to the marking in B. Bengalensis. 

We have no specimens with more than 3 steipes around the last 
whorl. 

7. Whorls obliquily and undulately striped with brown, one stripe 
round the lower part of the last whorl. Sutiire near the top purplish 
black ; apex black. 

Specimens of B. praetermissus were first found by ourselves 5 years 
ago in the tributary mehals of Cuttack, in Orissa; and were by as 
long considered as a variety of B. Bengalensis. The first six varicties 
came thence, No. 7. which is rather more highly colourg, occurs 
amongst the shells sent from S. India by Mr. King, who found it on 
detached hills, N. E. of Conaniputty, in the Salem district. 


No. 21.— Bulimus orbus, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 14. 


Testa subperforata, oblongo turrita, cornea, tenuis, oblique striatula ; 
spira conica, apice obtusiuscula sutura impressa, Anfr. 7 convexi, 
ultimus $ longitudinis subequans. Apertura obliqua, rotundato- 
ovalis ; peristoma simplex, rectum, marginibus convergentibus, dextro 
arcuato, ad anfr. penultimum valde antice porrecto, columellari 
breviter reflexo, perforationem subtegente. 

Long. 10, diam. 4 ap. 3}, alta. 2} lata. 
vel ,, 0.40 ,, 0.20 unc.0.13 ,, 0.10 ditto. . 

Hab. ad Cullygoody prope urbem Trichinopoly, Indiz meridionalis. 

We are not acquainted with any Indian type of Bulimus to which 
the shell can be compared. Its horny texture, elevated, conical 
spire, and rounded mouth, withethe upper margin of the thin peristome 
running to aconsiderable distance forward along the penultimate 
whorl, form a very peculiar combination of characters. . 

No, 22.—Spirazis hebes, n. 6. P]. I. fig. 15. 

‘Testa imperforata, turrita, cornea, rugoso striata; spira subulata, 
apice perobtusa, sutura albido marginata. Anfr. 7 parum convexi, 
nitimus 4 longitudinis subswequans, basi rotundatus. Columella 
parum callosa, vix subtorta, brevis. Apertura fere verticalis, clongato 
ovalis; peristoma simplex, rectum, margine dextro superne arcuato, 

Long. 15, diam. # mm. ap, 4} alta. 2 lata. 
vel , O60 ,, 0.16 unc. ,, 0.18 ,, 0,08, 

Hab. in montibus Nilgiris. 


¥ 
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The above are the dimensions ofthe largest specimen found. It is 
however possible that this shell may attain a greater size. The sole 
Indian species to which 16 appears to be related is Sp. (Bul.) gracilis, 
Hutt, from which, however, it may be easily distinguished by its very 
obtuse apex, less numerous whorls, &c. 

No. 23.—Achatina paupercula, n. s. Pl. I. fig. 16. 

Testa turrito-oblonga, solidula, nitidula, fulvo cornea, impresso- 
striata; spira turrita, lateribus vix convexis, apice obtusa, sutura 
Sotiveenvinktas Anfr. "7, parum convexi, ultimus 4 longitudinis sub- 
squans. Columella valde arcuata, basi antice truncata. Apertura 
ovali-pyriformis ; peristoma rectum, intus vix labiatum, marginibus 
callo junctis. 

Long. 9 diam, 3} mm. ap. 3 alta. 2 lata. 
or , 0.36 , O14 unc. 0.12,, 0.08 ,, 

Hab. in montibus Kolamullies, Patchamullies et Shevroys, teste W. 
King et R. B. Foote. 

The nearest ally to this small species appears to be the Darjiling 
A. crassula, B. From this it is mainly distinguished by the shape 
of the spire which is more convex at the side, by its smaller breadth 
compared with its length, and by its more marked and slightly mar- 
ginate sutures. 

A. paupercula is probably common upon the Shevroys. All the 
specimens however found by Mr. King at that locality are bleached, 
two specimens from the Kolamullies alone retaining their original 
textyre. ‘ 
No. 24.—Achatina Tamulica, n. s. 

Testa turrita, tenuis, pellucida, nitida, cornea, striatula ; spira re- 
gulariter attenuata, apice obtusa; Anfr. 10 convexi, ultimus } 
longitudinis paulo superans, rgtundatus ; columella valde arcuata, 
oblique truncata. Apertura parum obliqua, subovalis ; peristoma 
simplex, tenue, marginibus callo tenuissimo junctis. 

Long. 20, diam. 6 mm. Ap. 5} alta. 3 lata. 
vel , OS ,, 0.24 unc. ,, 0.22 ,, 0.12 ,, 

Hab. prope Trichinopoly aa Cullagoody, Xc. 

Near A. Shiplayi, Pfr. but distinguished by the smaller number 
of whorls, more obtuse apex, &e. . 

No. 25.—Achatina Mullorum, Plt. fig. 17- 
Testa turrito-oblonga, solidiuscula, pallide cornea, diaphana, sihres 
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mote leviter striata; spira turrita, apice obtusa, sutura impressa. 
Anfr. 6 convtxi, ultimus 4 longitudinis subequans, basi rotundatus. 
Columella brevis, arcuata, vix callosa, oblique truncata. Apertura 
fere simicircularis, verticalis ; peristoma rectum, obtusum, margini- 
bus callo tenui junctis. 

Long. 734, diam. vix 4mm. ap. 2} alta. dd} lata. 

vdl , 0.3 ne 0.16 unc. ,, 0.1 ,, 0.07 

Habitat ad urbem Madras. 

Var a Anfractus ultimus nitidior, tumidior. * 

This is one of the group of small Indian Achatinas comprising 
A. gemma, Bens. and A. serutillus, B. From these two shella the 
present species is distinguished by its conical spire with straight and 
not convex sides, its paler colour and sculpture. Both varieties were 
found abundantly crawling on banks, in a garden at Nungumbankum, 
a suburb of Madras. 

An Achatina distinct from any of the above and probably new is 
figuredat Pl. II. fig. 9. Two specimens of this shell were received from 
Mr. Foote, who found it on tht Kalryenmullies. It is characterised 
by a strong oblique costyulation on the upper part of the whorls, 
the lower part being smooth. Like most of its “associates it is 
thin, and of a pale horny brown. We refrain from naming it being 
doubtful whether it be a full grown shell, though both =a specimens 
received are of the same size and form. 


7? 





The complete list of species, from the Kolamullay, Patchamullay, 
Kalryenmullay and Shevroy hills respectively, contained in Messrs. 
King and Foote’s collections if the following. Those marked with an 
WV occur also in the Nilgiris. 

1.—Kolamullay Hills. 

See atiorus ravidus? B. Ww. *~ 

*Pteroryclos bilabiatus, var. Sow, JV. 

Alyewus Footel, n. s. 

Cyclostoma (Jerdonia?) Kolamulliense, n, s. 

Diplommatina Kingiana, n. s. 

Helix bilirata, n. s. 

H, Tranquebarica, abr, var. (CV. 7) 

H. Maderaspatana, Gray. 2. 

® Obtained by ourselves but not included in the collection from this locality. 
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Hi, Semifusea, Desh. j 
x H. Perrotteti, Pfr. NV. - 


Achatina paupercula, n. s. 
Ennea Pirriei, Pfr. 2. 


2.—Patchamully ITilis. 


Helix daghoba, n. s. . 
H. Perotteti, Pfr. 2V. 

Streptaxis Perottets, Pfr. var. Footei, nob. 

Achatina paupercula, n. s. 

A. Shiplayi, Pfr? 2V- 

Cyclophorus involvalas ? or Cye. Jerdoni. (Young shell.) 
Pterocyclos bilabiatus. Sow. WV. 


3.—Kalryenmullay Hills. 


Cyclophorus malleatus P n. s. WV. 
_ Cyclotus Kalryenensis, n, s. 
‘Pterocyclos bilabiatus, Sow. WV. | = 
Helix daghoba, n. s. : 
HH. mucosa, n. s. WV. ° 
' H. Perotteti, Pfr. iV. 
H. Barrakporensis, Bens. 


| “HH. febrilis, n. s. ; 
; Ennea Safemensis, n. s. 
a Achatina Shiplayi, Pfr. WV. 









4. —Shevroy FTitis. 


phorus malleatus, ReGe Ne 
rowus Expatriatus, Blanf. var. WV. 
ix re ifers, Pre. : OR 
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Nilg. Kollam. Patch. Kalr. Shev. 
isin EUR 3.4 a. os sce — G 3 5 G 
J Kolamullay Hills, ...... G —- 2 -- 3 
Patehamulluy Hills, ... I 3 — 4. 1 
Kalryenmullay Hills, .. 5 2 4 — 1? 
Shevroy Hills,... . 6 3 ° Jj a Ie see 


The most interesting circumstance connected with these col- 
lections, is the evidence they afford of an uniform fauna, (though 
with some slight specific distinctions, as in the case of Alycaus, 
Diplommatina, Cyclotus, Streptaxis &c.) upon the higher portions 
of the various detached groups of hills with more or less flat 
tops, which are scattered over the plains of Southern India. So 
much is this the case, that we have found HZ. Wilagrica, Pfr. and /7, 
Maderaspatana,* Gray near Chettycolum, N. of Trichinopoly, upon 
the upper portion of a detached peak, which cannot be above 1500 
feet in height. : 

It is not at all probable these shells, all inhabitants of a compara- 
tively moist and cool climate, shbuld have been able to cross the hot 
dry plains which at presené extend between the several groups of 

hills. But as all geological evidence clearly proves the compara- 
tively recent elevation of the plains of the Indian peninsula, we can 
readily conceive, that*in a recent geological epoch the whole of 
them were under water, and the occasional migration of living speci- 
mens on floating wood from island to island may easily have taken 
place in the manner suggested by Darwin: [On the origin of species, 
p. 397,] or we may suppose that, moisture being more influential in 
determining the range of the pulmoniferous mollusca than slight 
differences of temperature, and the elevation of the country having 
been extremely slow, those portions of the low country which were first 
elevated above the sea, enjoyed for a time a moister climate than ob- 
tuins, now that a wide extent of country intervenes between the opposite 
coasts: and thus that migration took place across these tracts, the 


*® 2. maderaspatana is stated in Pfeiller’s Mon. Helic, vol. i. p. 63, to occur 
around Pondicherry, Maderaspatam (a locality perhaps somewhat more widely 
known as Madras,) and Mangalore. It may occur on the Wystern Ghats in the 
vicinity of the last named town, but we do not hesitate to express our disbelief 
in its Occurrence within 60 wiles of gither Madras or Pondicherry. The shell 
« prob common to all the high table lands and hill groups of Southern 

‘and oceurs on the Nilgiris,.in Mysore, the Wynaad ang probably along 
Western Ghats. 
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Sigtated species being subsequently driven to their achaa) isolated 
stations by the progress of upheaval. 

It would appear furthermore that a certain interchange of species 
must have taken place, either immediately by transport across the 


sea area, or slowly and mediately across the plains, with areas far 


more distant than the Nilgiris, We have given 4 examples of 


‘hill shells known to be common to Ceylon or 8. India and “the 


Himalaya, the Khasia Hills, and even the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Singapore, ranges the more striking when we consider how few 


_ species are common to the Nilgiri Hills and those of Ceylon. 


Prate I. 
Fig. “1. Dipplommatina Nilgirica, enlarged. 
ay ey ety a Kingiana 7 
» 8 Alyewus Footei, . 


7? 
»  *. »Jerdonia Kolamulliensis, ar 


» 5. Operculum of Jerdonia trochlwa, ,, 
» 6. Cyclophorus malleatus, 
»  %. Helix bilirata, | ° ' 
» 8 Helix Todarum, Nat. size. .« 
~» 9% Helix mucosa, —_,, 
. » 10. Helix tricainata, eclargert 


9» Ul. Helix tertiana, » : 
» 12. ° Helix aspirans, 5 
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Ss sare is. Helix injussa, ” 


. _ 14, Bulimus orbus, Nat. size. 


.» 16. Achatina paupercula, erflarged. 
» iz. ” % Mullorum, Nat. Size. 


Puate II. 
vegies 1. Cyclotus Kalryenensis, enlarged, 
2. Helix daghoba, enlarged. | 
3. » mucosa. Nat. size. 
4. ,, febrilis, enlarged. __ | ° 


5. » Barrakporensis, enlarged, ~ 
~ 6. ca hirer Perotteti, var Footei, enlarged 2 diam. 
” 1 ER 5 ~ 7 mMmeuth enlarged. 
“ IA pak ee Watsoni, apts proportionate! y enlarged, 
a _Eiinea Salemensis, enlarged. — 
Bo Achatina from the ative. de enlarged 2 diam. 
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. 
. Memorandum on the countries between Thibet, Fundn and Burmak. f 
—By theVeny Nevenend TrHomine D’Mazcar, Vicar Apostolic Es 
Vhibet ; communicated by Lient.-Colonel A. P. Puaxnn, Commis-— ‘ 
sioner of Pegu; (with notes and a comment by Lt.-Col, H. YULES 
Bengal Engineers). With a Map of the N. E. Pecverss prepar- > * 
ed in the office of the Survr.-Genl, of India, Calcutta, August, 1861. 


The following account of the countries situafed between Thibet, 
the Chinese provinces of Setchuen and Yunan, and the N ae 
portion of Burmah, is contained in a letter written by the Very Re 
verend Thomine D’Mazure, Vicar Apostolic of Thibet, residing i in th 
valley of Bonga in about 28° 15’ of North Lati#ade and 96° 30°" o 
East Longitude. b+ 

The country is under the government of Hlassa. The lettestis) 
addressed to the Right Reverend Bishop Bigandet, Bishop and Vicar 
Apostolic in Pegu and Ava. 

The Vicar Apostolic of Thibet considers that the Tsanpo river a 
that country, or as he write it, Gakbo-dzanbo,f is the upper course 
of the Irawadi river. Bishop Bigandet’s communication, addiveasedl - 
. to Lieutenant-Colonel A. P. Phayre, is as follows. ;* 
| ‘Rangoon, 15th September, 1860. Ihave the pleasure to communi- 

eate to you the following remarks on the geographical ‘situation af 

the countries between Thibet, the Chinese Province of Setchuen and a 
™ portion of Yunaén and Burmah, as well as on the tribes inhabiting ‘them, 
which have been supplied, at my request, by the Vicar Apostolic of 
Thibet. On my return from BSamo in 1857, I felt very anxious to 
ascertain whether it would be possible to establish a communication 
between the Missionaries establjshed | in those localities and ourselves. ~ = 
The distance between Bhamo in Burma and the Valley of Bonga | 
where our Missionaries have a small establishment, could not be 
more, in my estimation, than 4° or 4° 25’ of North Latitude, and I 
wished to be informed as correctly as possible on the geographical | 
position of Bonga, the names of the principal rivers, mountains, and 


. fas 
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® This is probably Paris longitude. Otherwise it is an impossible position. <. 
-It does not appear whencesit a erived. ‘Che letter does not mention the aup- | 
cl longit of Bon ‘ 
ae This gitude be “ Yurkiou dzanbo.” The Gakbo he describes as sors ta * 
only of the other.—Y, . a 
A 
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tribes of those parts. Agreeably to my demand, the following de- 
tails have been forwarded to me and received here abouf three months 
‘ago. The letter is dated Sth August, 1859," and runs as follows - 
~ “Dear Monseranevur. 

* I need hardly state that the items of information respecting the 
position of places:are net based on geometrical mensuration, or astro- 
nYnicalobservations, They have been collected on the spot from 
personal observation, and frém the reports supplied by natives of 
various nations and fribes. e 

1. “ Relying upon the Map of Andriveau Goujon, Paris, 1841, 
the main chain of the Himalaya is supposed to end in the Province 
ealled Khana Deba,t+ by the 27° and 28° of North Lat. and the 

96°t of (Paris) Lome. 

If. “From probable, but not positive, calculations that I have 
‘made, as well as from the particulars I have been able to collect, the 
Chinese towns of Longtchang-fou,§ Teniné tchou,|| ought to be 

placed one degree and a half farther in an eastern direction, and the 

‘distance between the Irrawaddy and*the Louts Kiang ought to be 
nearly double that which is indicated on’éhe said Map.% 

_ TH. “ On fhe same map Tsatsorken (in Thibetan 'Tsarong),* «nd 

"the tributary of the Louts Kiang are marked too low in a southern 

, direction. The great bending of the two rivers Louts Kiang and 

ee “Lantgan Kidng seems to begin above the 28* of Latitude. Bonga, our 

re. small establishment, is in one of the valleys of the sange of moun- 

tains that separate those two rivers, near to the left bank of the 

$2.0 ‘Louts Kiang, and not far from the beginning Of the bending from 

N. W. to S. E. in about 28° 15’ N. Int. 


* Therefore about ten months on the way.—Y. 
+ Khana Deba is the name given by Wilcox's informants to a Tibetan chief 


pn near the sources of the Brabmaputrae It i#doerived from Wilcox by the French 
—_—- ut ‘ 


4 







geographers.— Y. We. 
 __- Add 2° 20’ for Greenwich = 98° 20, which agrees pretty well with Wiloox's 


; $ Should be Yong-chang-foo probably, but may be ‘Loung-chouan-foo tlie 
Mowun of the Burmese —Y. 
"1 Phen ecowe of tbe Maps, the Momien of the Burmese.—Y. 
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[V. “That country is the south-easternmost limit of the 
possessions Tlirectly subjected to the government of Hlassa. There 
begins the country called Lokatra by the Thibetans. Lokatra means 
the southern tatooed people. Lokapatra has hearly the same mean. 
ing: Kapa means lips.* This last name which the Rev. Mr. Fage 
never heard mentioned by the Thibetans gnay be likewise correct, 
because some of the wild tribes, both men and women, tatoo theips 
and chin so as to resemble a beaxd, «This same country is called 
Loke Patchan by the Chinese.t South of Bofiga the tribe of the 
Louts is met with, and they occupy all the western country as Yar 
as that part of the Himalaya where in the maps the Mishmis are 
located. : 

V. “In that extent of territory west of the Louts Kiang at a 
distance of about 30 miles, is to be met a range of high mountains. 
On the west of that range, is a river rather inconsiderable called 
Kouts Kiang or Schété Kiang (both names are used by the Chinese). 
When it enters the Province of Yunan, it is known under the name of 
Lountchang Kiang, flows east af Teniné, and joins the Irrawaddy below 
Bhamo.t Between the Kyuts Kiang and another considerable river 
that flows in the Irrawaddy, there are several rangés of mountains, 
the general direction whereof is from south to north. That river is 
named in the maps Gakbo Dzanbo. Its course through Thibet ap- 
pears to be very different from what has hitherto betn supposed. 
Its junction with the Irrawaddy must be placed somewhat more in the 
south. That§ called by the Chinese Kanpoo-tsangbo, 1s named by 
the people of Bong’a, Dzain, because it flows through the S8ub-pre- 
fecture of that name. In tha? district, according to the Thibetans, is 


* This no doubt refers to a passage in Father Giorgi'’s lphabetum Tihefanum, 

. 423, where describing the progince gf Tak-po which is that to the east of 
5 igatze (or Teshoo Loombo of our maps), he says it is bounded on the south by 
the Liokaha-patra or the “Southern Cut-mouths” “quod populi hi meridionales 
labia gerunt incisa.”— Y. | 

+ Klaproth has got the Hlokba or Hlokabadja north of Burmah near the 
Trawadi, but probably transferred from the Himulaya far to the west, to meet his 
theories.—Y. 

t This must be the Shoay-lee of the Burmese, which empties its water in the 
Irrawaddy about 65 miles south of Bhamo. On leaving the Province of Yuin 
the Shoay lee flows through mountainous districts, inhabited by Shans, winds 
through a very extensive flat country in a south-western Yireotion, and finally. 
oins the great river of SOEEORDS re its raga Py ay aie an oe apap which 
is a small village called Sloay-leo-wa-yousa,— by op Bigaade 

§ Ihave no doubt this should be “ this river”—i, 0. the Gakbo-dzanbo of 
the maps.— - - 
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the village of Samé where our two priests MM. Krick and Boury 
were murdered. ° 

VI. “ To me there is not the least doubt, that the great river 
that flows through the ‘whole length of Thibet, marked on the maps 
Yarou dzanbo, called by the Chinese Ia-lou-tsang-pou, and by the 
Thibetans, Yar-Kiou-tsapgbo, is the Irraw addy. I believe that its 
bersiing must be brought more to the east. This would ugree 
better with the observations mede dy the English on the tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra. * The latter cannot possibly be the Yar-Kiou- 
tating bo, 

VII. “ Here isthe general aspect of this country ; three principal 
rivers, thé Irrawaddy, with its tributary the Kan-pou-kiang, the 
Kouts-Kiang, and tye Louts-Kiang. These rivers are divided or 
separated by four principal ranges of mountains. The Ist range is 
formed by the last and easterly range of the Himalaya, west of the 
Irrawaddy ; the 2nd lies between the Irrawaddy and the Kouts- 
Kiang ; the 3rd between the Kouts-Kiang and the Louts-Kiang and 
the 4th between the latter river and the Lantsang-Kiang. The two first 
ranges appear to lower their heads beyond, the 28° of North latitude 
owing to the gréat elevation of the soil in Thibet. The only range 
well known to our priests is the one near their settlement. Two spurs 
of that range that are north and south of thei» habitation are called 
Dokerla and ‘Dokela. * The latter is visited by innumerable pilgrims 
from all parts of Thibet, who come to worship the Spirit Kaoua 
Kerbo, that is to say, the white snow. It takes 7 days of hard 
travellifig, to go from the Louts-kiang, to Kan-péu-kiang, or river of 
Dzain. The distance in a straight lineeis very short, but in countries 
like these, where there is nothing but ascending and descending, the 
direct distance gone over during one day is very small, Kast of that 
extent of territory lies the district called Tsarong, ending at the 
summit of the chain of the Dokerla, separating the rivers Louts and 
Lantsang. West of t same district, near to the Irrawaddy, t and 
close to the Himalaya, i is the district of Dzain, where is the village 
of ae. Swo" Seem, distant: from —Oua.t the last Thibetan ee: in 

Si Tai be crete iret ot pe cepted peice 
Teanpo, which he ass 
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the direction of the Mishmis. Between the two above mentioned 
districts are*the pastures of Dromba where are the sources of the 
Kouts-Kiang. ; 

“ All that country, which forms a part of the prefecture of Sang- 
Nga-Kien-dzong,* is purely Thibetan. All that lies south of it is 
peopled with savages formerly paying tribute to Thibet. "The limits 
between the territories of each tribe are generally, accordise to the 
custom of the country, the sumn&ts ‘of high ranges, impassable on 
agcount of the snow during the greatest part of the year. They 
ordinarily live on the banks of rivers which are to them the best 
and safest highways. 

VIII. “ Forthe names of those wild tribes, known under the 
general appellation of Lokatra, and the districts they inhabit, I am 
chiefly indebted to our boys, purchased at Bonga, most of whom 
belong to those tribes. 

the ya Chinese names. 
Terong 
Rephey pang. 
= Dedze. , 
Anampae, 
e Metious. 

Dabou dam. ? a 

Pang dang. 

Lam bem. 

Damra. 

? Kabing. 
Mooua, 
Apo. | 
Mandeing. * 
Telou, 

“Tt is difficult to determine the position of he localities occupied 
by thoses various tribes: what will be stated on his subject, 
requires more accurate information. It is the result of the reports 
made by individuals belonging to those varioug tribes. Persons 





* Sangak-tchoui-dzong 3s in Klaproth’s map, near the sources of the Chodteng 
chiu, which may be the Kouts Kidhg of the Viear, and very possibly similar in 
pronunciation, tor the relations between ‘Lhibetun spellinyeand pronunciation 
uppear to be complicated,—Y, | 
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acquainted with the loose and always incoherent and disconnected 
statements made by savages on every subject of inquiry’ will readily 
understand how cautipus one must be in giving belief to Ghats 
sayings. 

“ Louts or Anong.—It is certain that below Bonga the valley of 
the Louts “Kiang is occupied by the Louts® (Chinese name) who in 
their laneuage are called Anong, and in that of Thibet Guia, on an 
extent of four or five days’ fouvhey. ‘They are of a weak temper. 
They pay tribute both to the Thibetans and Chinese. = 

* Lisou.—The Liisout occupy the same valley, as far as Yunin. 
They are said to be of very wicked dispositions. 

“ Lerong.—South of the Dromba pastures the first population to 
be met with on the benks of the Kouts-Kiang, are the Derong, called, 
in Chinese Kuts, in Thibetan, Kiang or Kiong, and sometimes Tsong, 
and oftener Bain. Hence in Thibetan the Kouts Kiang is often 
called Bain Kioung, and by the natives Terong Ouang. In Chinese 
Kiang means river, which is translated Kiong by the Thibetans, 
meaning water, and Ouang in the tative language has the same 


“The Terong are separated from the Louts by one range of moan- 
tains. It is one of the most numerous tribes. Up to this the indi- 
cations are tolerably correct, but the farther We move from ‘Tsarong 
the less aré they to be relied upon. 

“ Renney-pang.—Proceeding in a south-western direction, close to 
the Terong, are the Renney-pang. In that locality the Kouts-Kiang 
can searcely be forded, but is crossed on rafts. “That tribe is incon- 
siderable, t 

“ Dedze.—In the vicinity of the two above-mentioned tribes are 
living the Dedze, called Dijon by the Dhibetans. They inhabit high 
table-lands. They are celebrated for stealing cattle and carrying 
away the women and children of other tribes. In their country 
there is as riv l 








7 norte hey probably on the banks of the Kouts-Kiang 
below the | ey-pang, though separated for a distance of two or 





three days’ journey by a territory wholly uninhabited. Throughout 





’ J -® The Louts are probably the Nous or Ldus of Kloproth’s map, giving name 
4, to the N yu-kias takers fl or Lputedink,anaatacsbar culls it.—Y, 





+ Lhe Lisou are also in Kloproth’s wap, to the north of Lheng-ye-choo.—Y, 
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their country, there is great abundance of iron mines; the steel is of 
& Superior quality.* | 

“ Melious, Daboudam.—In the vicinity of the Anampae, live those 
two tribes; they speak the same language. They manufacture 
earthen vessels. 

“ Pangdang.—They are found close to the Dedze. The moun- 
tains in that locality have not much elevation, the country is some- 
what flat and there is scarcely any Snow. 

< Lambenn.—They sell Chinese pans ; it is probable they are on the 
banks of the Louts Kiang close to Yunan. . ‘ 

“ Damra.—Three days west of the Anampae, dwell the Damra. 
They are separated from them by a range of mountains. : 

* Kabing, Mooua.—These two tribes dwell nes» the junction of the 
Kiang Ouan with another river, larger than the Kouts Kiang and all 
the others. This must infallibly be the Irrawaddy. The language 
of the Mooua is the same as that of the Pani who live near Yong- 
petin, in Yunan. They use European articles, weave cloth, and 
cultivate cotton. Some Thibetahs maintain that the Mooua are the 
same as the Meneupguiebo, 4he Thibetan name of Burmah. There 
is ne doubt but that tribe is close to Burmah. 4 

“ The Kabing appear to be the same as the tribe of the Kakhiens 
to be met with east and’ north of Bhamo.t 

“ The Mooua are now probably some Shan tribe living in the games 
localities as the Kakiens. The latter dwell on the hills and the 
former in the valleys.t ee 

“ Apo.—They are separated by a range of mountains from the 
Damra on the west. They are siid to be very wicked. 


* The Kakoos are mentioned below by Bishop Bigandet as celebrated for their 
dhas or swords, See also Mission to Ava, ;?%. 146. ° 
+ They are very numerous. 1 have secon hundreds of them at Bhamo whither 
they come to buy salt and some other articles. They appear of mild disposi- 
tions, though the Burmese represent them as cracl and treache If some of 
them be really so, the ill-treatment they receive fro bur is the proli- 
fic cause of the evil.—WNote by Bishop Bigandet. | ae 
By their industry and mercantile bubits the Shans are far superior to all the 
other tribes. They are exceedingly namerous, but unfortunately divided intoa great 
many fractions. They are to be met with from the borders of Assam to the gulf 
of Siam. ‘The Siamese are but one of the many Shan tPibes, that is more 
advanced in civilization thas the others, owing to the geographical position of 
their country on the extremity of the gulf of Siam, The ‘Thiberans may possibly 





make no difference between the Shans and the Burmese.—Note ty Bishop 
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“ Mendeing.—They are supposed to inhabit cater west of the 
Mooua. 

“ Lelon.— Where are they ? It is said that they live not far from 
the Dronba, since the Thibetans of Tsarong go and exact tributes 
from them. 

“ This if what we have been able to collect respecting those tribes 
and thesterritories they inhabit. 7 

“ Very grateful I would be*tagfou, if you could send me the most 


accurate particulars” respecting the north of Burmah, the course of 


rivers, the mountains, tribes, &c. &c. With the Chinese and Thibetan 


notions we may obtain here, something might be done for throwing : 


some light on this part of eastern Asia, which is to Europeans a 
terra incognita. Iteihere be some map of these parts, of a more 
recent date than that I have mentioned, have the goodness to pro- 
eure it and forward it to me. 

«IT may infer from the above that we are not far from each other, 
and that there, may be a possibility of meeting each other on some 
future day. We would have to pas#in the midst of tribes that are 
in general of a meek temper and good Ajsposition, except when they 
are at war among themselves. ° 

“ I will close this long letter with stating a curious fact. The 
Thibetans, of the province of Tsarong at least, are in great fear of 
¢he Burmah King. They say that it is written in their books that 
he will on a future period make himself master of their country. | 


. ‘© Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
. (Signed) J. THomiXNe Mazunre, 
° Vie. Ap. of Thibet.” 


‘Asan addition to the above remarks contained in my friend’s letter 
I will, my dear Col. Phayre, convey ,to you the following scanty in- 
formation I received from some Burmans when I was at BGhamo in 
1857. | 

‘It appears, that at his accession to the throne the present Ruler 
of Barmah sent an embassy to the Viceroy of Yunin. I conversed 
with several men that had, from Bhamo, accompanied the embassy. 
They stated to qe that it took them 10 days to proceed from Bhamo 
to Momien, the first Chinese frontier town. -On their way through 
Yuniin they erossed on iron bridges*three rivers, the _Shoay-lee, the 
Salween and the Mekon. These bridges were described to me in the 
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following manner. I saw also a rough sketch of one of them made 
by a Burmese on the spot. Strong chains are laid horizontally on 
the stream from bank to bank and planks are _placed and well fixed 
upon them. On each side at a height of about three feet, two other 
chains are likwise stretched across, and planks are laid vertically to 
secure the safety of passengers. ‘These chains are carefully greased 
to prevent their destruction by rust. The bridges were ten cubits 
broad, men and beasts of burden cfnss-them, and a small tax is levied 
bx the Chinese authorities. I believe that the Kouts Kiang, the Louts 
Kiang and the Lantsan Kiang are respectively the Shoay-lee, the 
Salween and the Mekon or Cambodia river. 

‘Here ave the names of the wild tribes north and east of Bhamo; 
the Kakiens, Shans, Katou, Phoun, Anga Shap,-Palaong, Kakou. 

‘The Katou are divided in three tribes called aa or 
katou, Sanyua Katou. 

‘The Kakiens are likewise subdivided into Marou, Taken ho; Adi, 
Lishi-sonee ; if these names can be identified with phose above de- 
scribed F The Kakou are celeSrated for the das or large knives they 
manufacture in great quantaties, the blades of which are of the best 
deseription. When at Bhamo I saw one of those ‘knives cutting 
large iron nails without receiving the least blunt. 

‘Those rough and ifnperfect notes may possibly enable you to make 
an attempt to elucidate some controverted points respecting the 
places, countries, rivers, mountains and tribes of Burmah. No one is 
better fitted for such an arduous task than you, who have paid go 
much attention to all that has reference to Upper Burmah. 

Believe me, my dear Col. Phayre, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) + Pavut Bicanvet.’ 





Remarks on M. DeMazure's letter. 


The reverend writer justly calls the land from which he writes a 
terra incognita. ‘The, circle of unknown territory in the interior of 
Africa is rapidly shrinking, whilst of eastern Thibet we have scarcely 
added to our knowledge in the present century. This will not, we 
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may hope, continue so much longer.* Meanwhile it is startling to 
receive a contribution to the Society’s proceedings from this unknown 
corner of the world ; but these brave Roman Catholic priests penetrate 
everywhere. 

Grateful as we ought to be for this contribution, we must not 
accept all ifs geographieal indications for facts. To appraise them 
properly jt would be necessary to determine what the worthy Vicar 
Apostolic has derived from actueaLgdservation and information received 
in the country, and What are merely preconceptions derived from the 
maps in his possession. 

‘The map which he names, that of Andriveau Goujon, Paris, 1841, 
we have not been able to find in Calcutta. But there can be little 
doubt, from the missiqnary’s references, that it is substantially the 
same in its peculiarities with the map constructed by Klaproth for his 
Treatise on the Irawadi. Nearly the same is Berghaus’s map of 
Further India 1843, which I also produce. These maps show the 
country of the Khana Deba, Tsatsorken, and other places named 
by the Vicar Apostolic. * 

Now this map of Klaproth’s, which Ptake to be the basis of the 
missionary’s gerferal ideas of the geography of the country in which 
he lives, was compiled from Chinese sources for a specific purpose, 
viz. that of demonstrating that the great Tsanpo river of Thibet was 
identical with the Lrawadi, and not with the Brahmaputra as we 
believe. 

J do not know whether anybody on the continent still maintains 
this view. Thirty years ago it was the subject of tarnest controversy, 
and seems to have become almost a n@tional dispute, Englishmen for 





in Klaproth’s description of Thibet. If, as we trust, they accomplish their great 
eer, they will be sce ago European travellers wh 
Jesuit Fathers Grasher and Dorville, But they followed to Lassa the samo 
sells pear thd neighioatieon er a Wall of China to the great luke the 
jour: e | | 
Shae tar to the northward. (I need scarcely add that since this was written 
Gol. Surel has been obliged to abandon his journoy,] 
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the Brahmaputra, Frenchmen for the Trawadi. Twenty years ago 
we see that 1f was an assumed fact in the map of the German geo- 

grapher Berghaus ; though I observe that in lgter maps he has quitted 
the position. So possibly it may be warring with ghosts to say any 
more on the argument. It is certainly an interesting question, if it 
be a question, whether the river, on whose Uelta-branchés stand our 
thriving ports of Rangoon and Bassein, does or does pot come 
all the way from the mountain#seetth of Rohilkund; whether its 
r@urces are in the mountains of Khamtee, or are fifteen degrees fur- 
ther west. It is a question which reminds us of that of the course 
of the Niger, which the Quarterly Review, if 1 recollect rightly, tried 
hard to argue into the Nile, till theJuandors solved the problem by 
descending to the Gulf of Guinea. We ard wet likely yet a while to 
find a Landor for the Tsanpo. It is not navigable, and the savages 
that border Thibet are much more unmanageable than the negroes*of 
the Niger. You will find the matter ably discussed by Wilcox in 
the 17th volume of this Society’s quarto researches, and a resumé of 
all the available subsequent information on the subject in an appendix 
to my account of the Mission to Ava in 1855. 

The idea that the Irawadi was the debouchement of the Tsanpo 
was first started by D’Anville. It was maintained by Dalrymple, the 
author of the Orientdl Repertory. And it was revived by Klaproth, 
who supported his view by citations from Chinese ggographgrs and 
state papers, by arguments from physical geography, and by maps 
based on.Chinese sources. He insisted that the great river of Thipet 
passed through Yunan and entered the Burmese territories at “‘Bhamo, 
there joining a river flowing from the north to Sore the Irawadi 
which passes by Ava. 

Since Klaproth wrote, Bhamo hgs been several times visited by 
European travellers, (by Col. Hannay, Dr. Bayfield, Dr. Griffith, 
Kineaid the American missionary, and as we see here by Bishop 
Bigandet), and it is well ascertained that the river which enters at 
Bhamo from the Chinese frontier is an inconsiderable one. The upper 
Trawadi was also visited int 1827 by Wilcox, not far from its sources 
in the snowy mountains of Khamti. It was indeed ascertained both 
by him and by Col. Hannay that there was an eastern branch joining 
with the western, according” to the latter about Lat. 26°. And, as 
this has been seen by no European eye, it might of course ) prove to be 
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the continuation of a great 'Thibetan river, though such evidence as 
could be got was against the supposition. We shall see if 'M. De- 
Mazure throws any light on this presently. 

The Tsanpo in Thibet has been reached by only one traveller in 
modern times, at least only one who has narrated his journey, viz. 
‘Turner, on his Embassy {& the days of Warren Hastings. Turner was 
told by the Thibetans that the river entered Assam. So says Father 
Giorgi who wrote on the authafity of the Catholic missionaries 
in, Thibet in the last eentury.* The measured discharge of the 
Dihong in the mgnth of January is 56000 feet per second, pro- 
bably more than twice the low water discharge of the Ganges at 
Benares, and considerably more than the low water discharge of the 
- Indus at Attok, (a river which so singularly resembles it in its course, 
on the assumption that the Tsanpo and Dihong are the same)+t. This 
alone is almost enough to decide the question. For if the Dihong 
is not itself the Tsanpo, the Tsanpo must limit the basin that feeds 
the Dihong in a manner quite irreconcileahle with the enormous dis- 
eharge of the latter. ° 

Witha philologist who has a theory toe maintain, it is said that 
vowels go for nothing and consonants for very httle. With a geo- 
grapher who has a theory to maintain, we may say that latitude goes 
for very little and longitudes for nothing. > 

*Klapeoth, “not aware indeed of the discharge attributed to the 
Dihong, at least when his theory was started, tried to provide for the 
diffculty we have just alluded to by carrying the southern turn of the 
Thibetan Tsanpo a degree and a half to the eastward of its position in 
D’Anville’s maps and by carrying the Dihong's mouth forty miles to 
the westward of its Anown position, besides twisting its direction in a 
way for which there is no foundation im fact. 


dem in ‘Gangem cxonerat. " Alphatetum Tibctanum, p. 343, 
be teaident in upper Assam, stated at the Socict ~ devas the general 
le near the Dibong was, that it came from Thibet. The Dihong 
Y  peahmnapulve are the only rivers of Assam which they admit to 
come jee Thibet. Major Dalton believes both the Dibong and the Subanshiri, 

eat as their volume is, is, to be derived entirely ffom the ya and uot from 


oF saa, 
— 2 f t d dekecdtive flood on the 
Nt Ney, ScttcnhatySsoggus tthe nda “Satalyns’” of 185 an 
358, Major Dalton at the Society's meeti ap tnentioned pea Assamese 
Bees, vis: that me concer ee suo there was no Dihong, but that appeared 
: into 
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Now, this is the kind of preconception with which our worthy 
Vicar Apost®lic starts, and we must try to eliminate this preconcep- 
tion from all his statements which it affects. 

It will be seen that he is describing a® succession of parallel 
rivers, separated by parallel chains of mountains just as they have 
fixed themselves in his mind from his French maps His own 
position at Bonga he states to be in a valley of the mountains 
between the Lantsang Kiang (wyigh is well known as the Chinese 
name of the Me-kong or great river of CamBodia), and the Louts 
Kiang, which is without doubt the Loo-kiang or Noo-kiang”® of 
our maps, the Salwen of Tenasserim. Bonga, lie says, is near the 
great bending of these two rivers and in about 25° 15’ Tatitude as 
well as he can judge. 

Westward of the Louts Kiang, at a dixtancs of 30 miles, is a range 
of high mountains, and west of those “a rather inconsiderable 
river” called the Kouts Kiang or Schete-kiang, which he describes as 
knowu in Yunin under the name of Loungchang-kiang, as flowing 
east of Tenine (or Theng-yeehoo,) and joining the LIrawadi below 


Bhamo. 2 


-lhis 1s so precise, that it is difficult not to ace@®pt it as derived 
from actual information. There can be no doubt that the descrip- 
tion of this Kouts Kiang in the lower part of its course applies ex- 
actly to the Shweli, a tributary of the Lrawadi, which it enters, in 
Lat. 24° nearly. It is variously described by the British officers whi 
passed up the Irawadi in 1837 at from 300 yards to GOO yards wide 
at its mouth, full df shoals and discharging little water. ‘Ife width 
however indicates that at times it carries a large body of water. 
It is mentioned by the Chinese geographers quoted by Klaproth 
under the name of Loung-chuan-kiang, probably from its passing 
near Loung-chuen the Mo-win c¥ the Burmese. It is on a small 
tributary of the Shweli that the celebrated ruby mines of Ava are 
found, and near its banks in former days stood two important cities ; 
that of Mweyen or Mauroya, the most ancient capital of the Bur- 
mese kings of sacred Indian descent, and supposed to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Afaureura metropolis; and Maulong the capital, in 
later times, of a Shap kingdom. 

Just a doubt remains whether this identity of the Kouts Kiang and 
the river Shweli is not suggested by his map rather than got from 
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local knowledge. Such a lengthened course of the Shweli is 
indeed given conjecturally in the map of Klaproth who brings it 
down from a combination of several of the rivers of Thibet. Just 
above the town. of Théng-ye-choo, he gives it the Chinese name of 
Khiu-chy which perhaps corresponds to the Kouts of our missionary. 

But suppesing that thig is not the case, that this is really the Shweli 
which flows down from the latitude of Bonga, the course of the river is 
a very singular one; 1t so far jugtifigs the theories of Klaproth’s map, 
and it forces us to carry the eastern source of the Irawadi much 
nefrer to the western one than we have placed it hitherto, on the 
information given fo Hannay that they were eight days’ journey 
asunder. * 

Proceeding westward, the Bishop says that “ Between the Kouts 
Kiang and another considerable river that flows into the Irawadi 
there are several ranges of mountains, the general direction whereof 
is from south to north. That river is named on the maps Gakbo- 
dsanbo. Its course through Thibet appears to be very different 
from what has hitherto been supposed. ¢Its junction with the Irawadi 
must be placed somewhere more in the sonth.* That called by the 
Chinese Kanpoo ‘l'sangbo’’—this I have no doubt is mistranslated, 
and should be “ ¢his,” viz. the Gakbo-tsangbo of the maps—* called 
by the Chinese Kanpoo Tsangbo is named by é¢he people of Bonga 
Dzain, because it flows through the sub-prefecture of that name. In 
that district, according, to the Thibetans is the village of Samé where 
our two priests Messrs. Krick and Boury were murdered.” 

He tlfen goes on to allude to the Yaro-tsanpo® of our maps and 
to express his conviction that ‘there iwnot the least doubt that this 
great river is the Irawadi. It is curious that this is just the same 
expression as is used by the Chmese geographers quoted by Klaproth. 
« There is uo manner of doubt,” fay the Editors of the grand Im- 
perial Geography,t that this great navigable river that flows through 
the kingdom of Mian or Ava is the Yaroo-dzangbo of Thibet. But 
this sort of assertion rather implies an absence of argument, and 
does not carry conviction to a reader. ‘Khe Vicar goes on to give 
reasons however, and a very good specimen. of circular logic his rea- 


ies 38. . 
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saat believe that its bending must be brought more to the east. 
This would agree better with the observations made by the English 
on the tributaries of the Brahmaputra. The latter cannot possibly 
be the Yarkiou-tsangbo.” ¢ 

Now observe his reasoning. 

‘Ist. There is no doubt that the Yaro-dmngbo is the ‘TIrawadi, 

‘2nd. Its bending must be brought more to the east’ (i, e. to en- 
able it to be the Irawadi.) — 

e 2rd. The Brahmaputra cannot possibly he the annie (i.e 
bana the Yaro-Tsanpo’s bending goes so far to the cast, where 
we have just obliged it to go). 

But just let us get rid of this notion and all his information will 
fall into place, and leave little difficulty remaining. 

The Lantsang-kiang, and the Luts Kiang or Loo-kiang we are 
already familiar with on the maps. The Kuts Kiang we will admit 
to be the Shweli running into the Irawadi. We have then, he 
rays not one, but several mountain ranges running from south to 
north, and we come to the river which the Thibetans call Gakbo, and 
the Chinese call Kanpoo. The Gakbo you will find, as I have said, in 
Klaproth’s map forming an imaginary junction with the Kuts-kiang 
or Shweli. In amap of Berghaus’s published in Perthes’s Gotha 
Hand Altas (i860) you will find it doing duty as a tributary of the 
Yaro-tsangpo. In the original authority for the Thibetatii geography, 
or at least in the nearest form to the original which is accessible to 
us and not biassed to meet theortes, that is tosay in D’Anville’ 8 Atlas, 
the river is found, under its Chinese name of Kenpoo, in a position 
which identifies it either with the Dibong or with the (eastern) 
Brahmaputra. 

The mention of it by the Vipar Apostolic as the river on the banks 
of which the priests Krick and Boury were murdered identities it 
with the latter, and this murder of two missionaries becomes thus in 
fact the basis of a geographical connection between British India and 
Thibet. For these gentlemen were murdered about the month of 
August, 1854 (as we know-from the reports of the British officers 
in Upper Assam) at a village called Simé* (the §amé of the Vicar 
Apostolic) near the banks of oie eastern or real Brahmaputra, where 


* This village is entered from pattie information in Wiailcox's map, dated 
many years betore the murder of the abbés.— 
3%c 
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they had halted for some time to acquire the Thibetan language be- 
fore penetrating into Thibet by that route from Assam® This fact 
therefore should satisfy M. De Mazure that his theories about the 
Irawadi are all wrong. Not only so, but if he is right about the 
Kuts Kiang being the same as the Shweli, you will observe that 
between thf Kuts Kiarg and the Kenpoo, which we have identified 
with the Prahmaputra, he mentions no river, so that his evidence, so far 

as it goes, Is against the derivatigof any supply to the Irawadi from 
the mountains of Thibet, excepting what enters by this river Shwe}. 
if again his identification of the Kuts Kiang with the Shweli is only 
a deduction from his maps, I would say that it is highly probable that 
this Kuts Kiang is no/f the Shweli, but is the unseen eastern branch 
of the Irawadi called gn our maps the Shu-mai-kha. 

Indeed every attempt to construct a map which shall combine 
with the data ascertained by Wilcox in his journeys, those furnished 
by M. de Mazure, including the most liberal estimate of the “ seven 
days hard travelling” which he places between Samé and Bonga, 
ends in something like a convictionethat his river Kuts-kiang is 
really the eastern branch of the Irawafi, the Shumai Kha of our 
maps. To mak® room for the Shweli in this position the Loo-kiang 
and its parallel rivers must be moved considerably further to the 
eastward than any maps represent them. But then Bonga will be 
carried very tauch beyond any possible seven days journey from Samé 
in such a region. We do not seem to be in a position to solve the 
difficulty, but could communication with M. de Mazure succeed in 

removing his erroneous views about the Irawadi,'then he might sup- 
ply most valuable information. ° 

The Vicar says, “ The spurs of the range that are north and south 
of their habitation are called Dokerlg and Dokelaé. The latter is 
visited by innumerable pilgrims from al 1 parts of Thibet who come to 
worship the Spirit Kaoua Kerbo, that is to say the White Snow.” 
We find this mountain under the name of Kawa Garbou Gangri in 
I h’s map, but in Lat, 28° 45! and to the north of the position 
Z by t 1 e mis ionar. ry, to his Tbr coae eel R 
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poo he describes the district of Tsarong, or Tsatsorken, terminating on 
the Dokerla north of their establishment. And between the district 
of Tsarong and the Dzaing are the pastures of Dromba.* “ All that 
country” the paper says, but evidently in English wegshould say “all 
this country” viz. of Dromba, in which are the sourcesof the Kuts- 
kiang, is purely Thibetan,” and all south of it*is peopled with savages. 
These are probably the Mishmis and other tribes adjoining the upper 
Brahmaputra. “Vea 

@ can add nothing of any use regarding the wild tribes catalogued 
in the latter part of the letter. The indications are nearly all too vague, 
and Bishop Bigandet has anticipated the few remarks that could be 
made. 

It should be noticed that when this paper «as read, I was under 
the impression, derived from high authority in matters geographical, 
that the Abbés Krick and Boury had been murdered, not on the 
upper Grahmaputra, but near the banks of the Dihong. Accidentally 
Major Dalton, the officer who made the official investigation into the 
crime, and by whom the murderer was convicted, was present at the 
meeting and corrected this wfipression. It need searcely be said that 
theassumed position on the Dihong would have been much more 
difficult to reconcile with the Vicar Apostolic’s statements. Several 
passages in the present comment have been altered in accordance 


with this correction. . 





Letter to the Secretary of the Asigtic Society of Bengal, on some 
Recent Statements touching certain of the Gupta Kings and others. 
— By Firz-Epwarp Haut, Esquire, D. C. L. 


Sre,— With many other well-wishers of India, I hail it as an 
encouraging sign, that the niftives of this country are beginning, here 
and there, to evince a atetigent interest i in the history of their 
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forefathers. It has been, therefore, with no little gratification, that 
I have read Babi Rijendralal Mitra’s paper on the Toraménas, in 
the last number of our journal which has reached me.* Consulting 
the Baba’s welfare, I would, however, exhort him to the study of 
accuracy, and to an advised consideration in the choice of his pre- 
mises. Several remark# of mine he has lately honoured with his 
notice ; and there are those who, prompted by curiosity to read what 
he has written, w ould scarceheaccord more than a glance, if even 
that, to my “ Note on Budhagupta.”+ The design of the present shert 
letter 4 is, to point gut a few instances in which the Bibd has mie-stat- 
ed my conclusions, and in which he has taken for postulates positions 
which are still unestablished. 

Speaking of Mr. dames Prinsep’s “translation of the Eran re- 
cords,” the Baba, after calling it “sadly defective in many respects,” 
goes on tosay: “ Even the proper names, in two instances, are mis- 
represented ; and the paramount sovereign Tarapdyni appears only 
to be a mislection of Toramina, Col. Cunningham was the first to 
point out the mistake with regard t6 the name of the King; but, 
by assuming the rest of Prinsep’s transhtion to be correct, he was 
led to opinions which the advantages of subsequent researches shew 
to be other than well-founded. He supposed, that the record advert- 
ed to a regency of Dhanyavishnu, during the minority of the young 
prince-Toramana, and, by a curious mislection of the document now 
under notice, made him the son of Matridasa, and the grandson of 
Matrikula. According to him, the principality of Toramina extended 
from Eran to the banks of the Jumna, and his reign from A. UC, 020 
to 550. Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, in his ‘Note on Budhagupta,’ 
accepts these deductions, with only a few reservations. He assumes 
Toraména to have been ‘an ugurpex, and a proximate, if not the 
immediate, successor of Budhagupta, the first sovereign of a tenta- 
tive independent branch [of the’ Gupta dynasty ?] which almost 
certainly ended with himeelf.* ” 

Manifestly enough, the drift of this passage is, in the main, to sum 
up the errors of © Mr. Prinsep and Colonel Cunningham. The 
summary finished, ‘I am taxed with: accepting “these deductions, 

with only a few reservations.” What dedhctions are intended ? 
And show ‘many of them have I accepted? Can the Babi indicate 


| # Fide supra, pp. 267-278. j T Vide supra, pp. 189-150. 
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a single assertion, or inference, made by the gentleman aforesaid, now 
known to be wrong, that I have signified my adhesion to P In pass- 
ing, the “subsequent researches” which the Baba alludes to are, I 
believe, entirely my own. But who would ever have surmised so 
from his language? Nor have I written about Toraména what is 
imputed to me above; nor have I, as the Babu, a little’ further on, 
says I have, ventured on the “assumption,” that Budhagupta was 
first sovereign, &c. I cite my owr-words: “ ‘ Budhagupta, by pos- 
spility, may have been the first sovereign of a “tentative independent 
branch, which almost certainly ended with himself; for Toramfypa, 
his proximate, if not immediate, successor, was not a Gupta, and very 
likely was a usurper.”” The expressions “ by possibility” and “ very 
likely” do not, to my apprehension, denote aseumption. 

Again, the Babu, having pronounced Toramana to have been “ an 
usurper in central India, and a rebel in his own country,” adds: 
“Mr. Hall admits the first,’ &c. On this IL have simply to remark, 
that the phrase “yery likely” does not express admission any more 
than it does assumption. * 

My circumspection of epfirase with regard to Budhagupta and 
Toramaéna thus appears to have had but indifferent success. The 
very first person who uses my observations about those kings ascribes 
to me opinions, resfecting them, which I never entertained, and 
which I wholly repudiate. . - 

As an argument to uphold my view, that Toramaéna was a sovereign, 
I wrote :. “ By the _kings of all ages, the minting of money has been 
jealously egy ‘as a royalty; and Toraména is known to have 
coined copper.” On this the "Babui observes: ‘ We shall presently 
shew, that a Toramdna did strike gold without assuming the imperial 
purple, and that his copper qpins gre still extant; not to advert to 
the privilege of coining held by the Cwsars or younger Riijahs of 
Rome.” And this Toramianpa, as my critic himself informs us, met 
with “an untimely death in a prison, to which he was consigned for 
his presumption in striking coins in his own name during the lifetime 
of his liege lord.”’ That this makes directly in my behalf, it can 
require no great perspicacity to discover, As for Cesars, or Yuvardjas, 
it is well known, that, to all interests and purposes, they were full 
kings. Certainly in India, they issued royal charters; and, not im- 
probably, they issued money. I have never denied that they did so. 
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The solecistic “imperial purple” of Hindu rulers shall not detain 
me for a comment.* 


® At p. 149, supra, I have written as follows: “ My paper on the land-grants 
of Hastin, and that on the Eran inscriptions, as I did not see the proof-sheots, 
abound in errors of the press, to say nothing of other faults. The more im- 
ortant will bere be rectified, and a few comments interspersed.”” As soon as 
saw in print the second paper just mentioved, I amended, for my private eye, 
part of a gentence in the translations which it contains, in these words; 
* Matrivishna, a most devout worshippeg of Bhagavat; providentially prelerred 
by Koyal Prosperity, os it had been ifeeaatchens who clects her husband; of fame 
diffused as far as the four* oceans; whose wealth of high-mindedness was never 
diminished ; victorious, in battle, over many an enemy,” &e. I could go af 
but the Babi will, frgm my own indications, already be fully satisfied,—if he 
gives himself to a close inspection of the above,—that ho has entered the lists 
against faljbility, In that for which I have thus given a substitute, the Baba 
has tracked out a dissyllable that I at first overlooked, and has detected one other 
error of similar magnitude. So nice an Aristarch, especially when he enjoyed 
the advantage, which a of@8lect on the part of the printers gave him over me, 
ought to have reaped a richer harvest. Verbumsat. He has seen, that, in two 
trifles, I was in the wrong; but it would be easy to show, that, in trying to sct 
me riglit, he has himself opened a door for eviticism. 
~ One point more,—one not quite so minute, Mr, Prinsep, in his analysis of 
the Eran ivseriptions, spevks of “Tarapaini’—rightly, Toramana,—as “ of 
Soristra (?)," and alterwards speaks of “ Budhogupta in Surastea.”” All this 
I quoted in my “ Note on Budhagupta.” The Baba says of Torawanpa: “* Priu- 
sep threw out only a conjecture, when he called _him o king of Saurastra’’ (sic) ; 
and he subjoins, in a note, “not, as las been 6 yposed, by the misapprehension 
of » word in the in¢oription, which Mr. Hall (ante, p. 18.) has read siasurabhe.” 
The Babi must pardon me for declaring, that I never supposed any such thifg. 
The word which l read sansurabku occurs in an inseription where there 1s no 
mention of T'oramaéns, but in one wliere there is mention of Budhagupta, As I 
have shown, Mr. Prinsep was uncertain as to the empire of the former, not as 
His sansuratam he translates, erroneously, by * beautiful 
country.” There‘is scarcely room for question, that in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, he thought it was in the Budhagupta inscription, and that he considered 
it to be equivalent to surdsifra, beautifal kingdom, Literally, and the nawe of a 
remain. home—covered up in sensuratam—thus found fpr Budhagupta, it was 
natural, I 


Mis ge theory than this, Mr, Prinsep'’s * Surastra” is imexplicable, 
- Bat the Baba's oversights about my Sansuraéhu do not stop here. It was 
insufficient, it appears, for me to have written, that “what I read Sansurabhu is 
doubtful in ite penultimate syllable, agd very doubtful in its final.” Touching 
this reading of mine, the Babu says: ‘*1t would be cet cat eee on our part, 
to question the reading of one who has the evidence of his own eyes to support 
disposed to think, that Mr, Hall's reading is the offspring of 
on.” For the courtesy of this, Il thank the Baba; but lis inconsistency 
me. Furthermore, it gous, with the Babé, for but little, I find, as 
Mie criateoisct to of we version of eg ha 
before the o : compared my facsimiles, letter 
been | on ret Sand every the slightest (lis- 
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On the Babi’s proposal to identify Toramina of Kashmir with the 
Toraména of the Eran inscription, | have to offer only one or two 
suggestions. Are we sure, that the former lived “about the end of 
the fifth century ?” Far from it. And are we sure, that, as the 
Babd takes for granted, the latter belonged to that age P Not at all. 
No attempt whatever has been made to set @side my implied assign- 
ment of him, on the basis of an ascertained date, to the figst half of 
the second century ;* and the time*of Budhagupta, on which his own 
dgpends, is hypothetically reckoned by the Babi, in an era which 
perhaps began A. D. 275. The result is a diffegence of three hun- 
dred and thirty-five years. 

Hiouen-Thsang’s Buddhagupta must have flourished at least a 


the aphorism ; but I annex the amplification of it given in the Siddidnta-Kaumudé : 
* TATA ART wlal: sma yaraai:. Lhe incidence of the era, “ exclu. 
“ 


sively,” isunmistakeable. Panini means, that it is only before verbs, and never 
after them, that such particles as sam, &c. can be used in composition. These 
prefixes are by no means restricted to direct connexion with verbs, or with any 
Other class of vocsbles; and to sll@uch they are non-essential, Asthe Baba 
interprets Pinini, authority is wagting even for putting one imseparable prepo- 
sition before another; and yet Fy compounds by the myriad, we come upon these 
prepositions lying from two to four deep. In the very inscription where I could 
make out of chaos nothing better than Sansuralin, we have anuvididyia, 
adpydyana, and abhyuchchhrita. The Baba, to be consistent, must ostracize them. 
And what of Sankuta, Semadhika, &c. &c.? 

Mr. Prinsep’s decipherment Sansvratam has the Babi’s approval; and he 
annlyzes it into sam, “with,” or “altogether,” sw, “ well,” and rafa, * ae 
He hins laid down, that “the purticle sam is seldom, if ever, used before other 
than a verb ora participial noun ;" and he thinks it “not at all Iikely,” “ that 
the writer of the mscription should have so sinned against grammar’ as to write 
Sansurabhu, In so saying, he fnils to perceive, that his. condemnation o®another 
applies just as much to himself; for sa, “well,” precisely like my sura, “ god,” 
is neither a verb nor a participial n@ain. Na 

Finally, as for the epithot Sanserabhu, I have only said, and with all cistinet- 
neas, that one must render it, “if right,” by “in which is the good land of the 
gods.’ I have far from intimated any confidence in the correctness of my read- 
ing; and I have no partiality for ® whutever. The fact is, simply, thot the 
original symbols looked to me, in the dilapidated condition in which I found 
them, rather like the constituents of Sanswrad4u than hke anything else. That 
Sansuratam is not on the Kran column, I am quite posifive, the Baba's suspicion 
of “illusion” to the contrary notwithstanding. Both words are artificial and. 
unnatural; but Sansuratam is the more so. In the account of grammatical 
propriety, they are pretty much on a> ar. so 

It will have been perceived, that I have not here bad to retract anything. 
Sansurabhie must have passed uncensured, had the Babu chosen to give proper 
heed to my account of it which he had before his eyes. his I have now made 
plain. If, in doing so,.L haye reciprocated somewhat of the animadversive 
attention which has been bestowed upon me, the reciprocation lus not been 


altogether voluntary, 
* Vide supra, p. 15, second foot-note, 
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hundred years before our cra. But the Babs, like Professor Lassen, 
after silently converting him into Budhagupta and from a Buddhist 
into a Hindu, takeshim to have been one with the Budhagupta of 
Eran. This identification is utterly untenable; and the Babi had 
before his eyes the clearest evidence of its being so.* 

The Babti likewise writes, as if he were dealing with demonstrated 
historical verities, of “* Kumiragupta, several generations before 
Budhagupta assumed the royal sceptre,” and of “ Skandagupta, the 
immediate predecessor of Budhagupta.” Not tomy knowledgegis 
there one particle pf proof, that Kuméragupta preceded Budhagupta, 
or that Skandagupta did, whether immediately, or after an interval. 
That with Skandagupta, “to all appearance, the glory of the Guptas 
set for ever,’ is a cowelusion of mine which, till we possess ourselves 
of fresh data, is likely to hold its ground. 

In parting, I would remind the Babi, that fidelity of citation and 
reference is a negative virtue not to be contemned by any of us; and 
that, if one is minded to build, it is well to select weather-proof 
materials. alge 
I have The honor to be, 

Sir, - 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Firz-Epwarp Hatt. 
- Camv Jubbylpore, January 1st, 1862. 


® Vide supra, pp. 143-147. 
c +t Vide supra, p. 148, ° 
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Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Mirza Abdul Wujood who brought Mr. Adolphe Schlagintweit's 
note-book and skull to Lord Wm. Hay, gave precisely the same ac- 
count of the circumstances of the traveller’s death as that given by 
Muhammad Amin and Kashmiri Abdoollah. The head after execu- 
tion was hung on a bridge in the vicinity of Kashgar. Shortly after 
it was suspended on a tree, from which it was taken down and buried 
inethe ground by a grower of melons who pointed out the spot tb 
the Mirza. The note-book contained 135 pp- of MS. and has been 
sent to Europe. There seems reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
skull. 

Capt. H. G. Raverty is bringing out Selections from the Poetry 
of the Afghans from the 16th to the 19th century, being literal 
translations from the Pushtoo texts lately published by him in the 
Gulshan-i-Roh. The author will add notices of the different poets 
and some remarks on Sufi literature. 

An April letter from Profegsor Wright, lately appointed Assistant 
Librarian in the British Mfiseum, with special charge of the Syriac 


MSS. has the following. 


“That part of Ahmad al-Yakubi's geography that relates to al- 
Maghrib has been edited and translated by de Goeje of. Leyden im 
very good style. He is also busy on Jén Haukal ; and Whsten fel upon 
al-Bakr?'s e=| lo np=**. Barbier de Maynard of Paris is going, 
I believe, to publish all the articles from the great w)olJ Poe 
of Fakut, that relate to Persiq. I only wish that a few scholars 
would combine to publish this huge dictionary, and we could then 
dispense with nearly every other work of the sort. 

The British Museum has ji&st perchased the late Col. Taylor's 
(successor to Rich at Bagdad) collection of MSS., Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, for £2000. It is well worth the sum. The poetry is 
poor; but the history, geography, law and philosophy are very fine.” 


__——EEE 
The following inscription from-a ruined Mosque (so described by 
the Executive officer) on the old’ Badshahee road which is still trace- 
able through the Beerbhoom District, is worth preserving. 
tee - 3 
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? Wistitiietn . 


The Most High God hath said,—* “Whoso doeth a good action— 
his reward shall be tenfold.” 

This drinking-place (a fountain or well) was built by the Wise, 
the Just, the Dllustrious, the Noble, the Pride of the World and 
[Glory] of the Faith, Soltan Aboo *kMozaffar Hosain Shah, son of 
Saiyid Ashraf al-Hosaini, may Goe perpetuate his empire and 
government ; in the year of the flight 922 


The remains of what is believed to be a Buddhist Vihar have been 
“discoyered ‘on the railway works half way between Bhaugulpore and 
Monghyr. They were some ten feet below the surface, and among 
#hem 1 is a brass figure eight feet high with other smaller pillars of 
stone and clay bearing partially obliterated inscriptions. 

— 

Dr. Jerdon of the Madras Army who had come up from Burmah 
in the hope of joining Capt. Smyth's expedition to Chinese Tartary 
has been placed by Lord Canning on special duty to enable him to 
carry out the publication of his Natural History of the Vertebrate 
Animals of India. His work will include the animals of the Indian 
Continent from the Burrampooter to the Indus, but will exclude 
- those of Thibet and Assam, and the countries to the Eastward. 
‘The Birds are to be the first portion published and will consist of 
two volumes, the first of which (containing the Raptores and the 
greater part of the Insessores,) is how in the press, and will it is 
hoped be geste 'n.the course of the cold weather. It will contain 
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descriptions of all the species known to inhabit India, but will not 
give all the synonyms in detail as is done in Horsfield’s Catalogue, as 
too much space would be occupied. Reference however is in all cases 
made to Horsfield, Blyth, and other writers on Indian Ornithology, 
the habits when known, and geographical distribution are fully 
noticed. ‘“ . 

Mr. Blyth, who left Caleutta for Moulmein in October og account 
of his health, writes as follows front Pahpoon, on the Yunzalin River, 
tributary to the Salween, November 20th, 1861, (lat. 18° 7/ 43° i, 
long. 97° 26' 0” .) r 

“l reached this station on the 15th, after fifty-two miles’ trudge 
through the jungles, in four marches; not much fatiguéd, but a 
little foot-sore,—through jungle all the way, end therefore mostly in 
shade. Four days poling up the Salween, then a day's halt, then one 
day up the Yunzalin, and finally the land journey. But there is not 
much to be done here in the Natural History way, at least at this 
season ; the underwood being so dense as to be impassable, except 
where paths have been cut, and these generally are in great need of 
their annual repair. BesideS*this, there has been rain as yet daily, 
whieh has brought out the land-leeches in abundante. In fact, we 
are here hemmtd in by dense jungle, far too dense for any successful 
shooting ; with just a few paths in different directions, one or more of 
which are now being re-cleared. One leads to a patch, of teak-forest, 
after passing a quantity of elephant-grass, the path through which has, 
at length been opened ont, much to my convenience. There are fige 
hills close by ; and in them Gibbons abound (#. Jar), and Tf often 
hear them. The only mammd yet obtained is Sciurus Phayrei— 
common; but I have seen what I take to be Se. Berdmorei,* also 
numerous mole-hill like casts ,of Jthizomys, and footsteps of Tigers 
and Deer,—Muntjac too I have seen, a small house-rat, and bats,—also 
the earth turned up by Pigs,—but nought else of mammalia. ‘There is 
a troop of wild Dogs about, which the Karens say have driven off the 
Tigers from this immediate vicinity. Of birds, the commonest are 
Pal. javanicus and P. eyanocephalus, then Garr. Belangeri, and I have 
obtained the G. chinensis of my Catal. (not uncommon) : I doubt if it 
inhabits China. Jungle Fowl and Gallophasis lineatus are common. 
By the way, the generic name Nycthemerus, Swainson, should stand for 

. * Since obtained, 
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this division. Very few other birds—Aegalaima lineata, Shama, Turtur 
figrinus (as distinguished from 7" suratensis), Treron Phayrei, Melias 
fristis, Mot. luzoniensis, Pycn. nigropileus, Caprimulgus monticolus,* 
and on the river sand-banks Zsacus and Flopl. ventralis abound. 
Nycticorar common, and the usual small Zofant. IL have not even 
heard a W6odpecker, ate least here, but on the march I noticed Chr. 
sultaneug, G. viridanus, and Meigl. juqularis.¢ Of Hornbills, only 
B. albirostris, which my host insi¢ts is capital eating. These Karens 
are an impracticable Set: they are now busy with their rice-harvest, 
but I hope soon to get fish, &c. from them. Not any as yet; nor 
orchids, though plenty about. Of plants, the Plumbago rosea grows 
wild here, of the large full-coloured variety, looking very splendid. 
Also the fine Franthemum erectum. Thunbergia laurifolia (vel Bur- 
mesiana) abounds in the jungle, and I have once met with Zs. odo- 
rata in deep jungle. Ferns are numerous. Of insects remarkably 
few. On the Yunzalin river I twice saw the fine Papilio polymnestor, 
which I had hitherto only seen from Lower Bengal; but very many 
of the common Bengal butterflies are about here, still not numer- 
ously, At this season it is decidedly afunfavorable place for making 
collections, as there is scarcely any getting about, and the tree- 
jungle is very high, and most difficult to distinguish Birds im, strain- 
ing one’s neck till it aches in the perpetual effort. The Karens 
are ciyil ard quiet, but quite indifferent to any money payment. 
‘They won’t sell their ducks and fowls and pigs, and won’t settle down 

regular cultivation. And what is strange, for thorough jungle-wal- 
labs, they have no notion of entrapping any thing, and do not fish 
at this season. A Burman has just 6rought me in a small AWonifor 
dracena and a small common Calotes versicolor, and these are almost 
the only reptiles I have seen,—not one snake as yet, save a T'ropido- 
notus (7) in the Salween. My people tell me, however, that they 
have seen one or two snakes— likely enough. I have walked miles 
without seeing a single thing to shoot at, and often without hearing 
a chirp. On the march we came on the remains of a Peahen (P. 
saeagreme) > killed by some jungle-cat. I also twice came upon huge 
ens of Scorpio afer, right in the middle of the foot-path, and 
‘seorning to move off. From all this you will perceive that I have not 


’ Shea the fine rpsiersince ob ne is cerviniceps of Gould »—very plentiful. 
ce 0 ained, 
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been very successful yet, and am here at the wrong time of the year 


for collecting. When the underwood is (annually) burned, it might 
be different.” 


* 

Annexed is an extract from a letter dated 17th December, from 
Capt. E. Smyth to the President. There is clearly no @ifficulty to 
be apprehended from Chinese officials in traversing this parf of Thi- 
bet. The “ watching” of the traveller here alluded to, is not observed 


with a view to impediment, and would probabl} be abandoned even | 


as a precaution, could the traveller show the “ red chop.” It is to 
be hoped notwithstanding the late unfavourable reply to our Vice- 
roy’s application to Pekin, that the required passports will yet be 
obtained in the course of the ensuing year. 

Capt. S. is sending to our Museum some fine skins of Yak, Barral, 
Musk Deer and Thar in their winter coats. A subsequent letter gives 
the following dimensions for the Yak. 

“The Yak is a good specimen though not so large as two I shot 
in 1859, both of which were within an inch of eighteen hands. This 
skin was never pegged out ~tel has of course shrunk very much. The 
dimensions of the animal which I took as well as P could when he 
was lying dea@ are as follows. +I had only two men with me and we 
could not turn him over to measure him very correctly, but you may 
look upon the following as tolerably correct. I had ta measuring 
tape with me :-— 

Nose to between horns, 27 inches, girth round belly 8 feet. 


Circumference of * do. 15 do. do. chest 7 "do. , 
Length of do. 80 do. 
From horns to root of tail, 87 do. 
Length of tail, g9 do. 
Between eyes, 15 do. 


Height 164 hands. 

* I spent twenty days in Thibet in October, I crossed the pass on 
80th September, and returned by another pass on 21st October. For 
the first fifteen days, I met mo one and could have gone half way to 
Lassa. IJ then sent to Daba for some things, andl about twelve or 
fourteen men came out, as usual, to watch me. I heard that a pro- 
clamation had been issued dt Lassa during the previous winter 


opening the country to all foreigners, but that it had poems cancelled 
he 
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by another proclamation issued in April. I also heard of Blakiston's 
party which I was told had been turned back from’ the Thibet 
frontier. 

It was awfully cold in Thibet in October, and I did not go very 
far, as 1 had a very bad set of Bhootiah servants with me. I spent 
the twenty*days principally in shooting, though L frequently could 
not go opt on account of the cold-cutting wind. It was always 
freezing day and night, and I waS snowed up in my tent for two 
days, and on the 208h October, the morning before I crossed the 
pass on my return, the thermometer outside my tent was 3° below 
zero: next morning 4° above zero: I had some first-rate sport,. kill- 
ing altogéther fifty-three head of large game in two months eleven 
days ; two wild yak bylls, four Oves Ammon, twenty burral, twenty- 
one thar, three musk deer, &c., &c. I had great difficulty in getting 
Bhootiahs to go with me on account of the cold, and they were all 
busy and preparing to go down to the plains with their borax, &c. 
and I had no one with me who could prepare heads and skins well. 
One of my baggage animals fell off a bridge into the Doulee, and 
neither it nor the load it carried was efey seen again. On one side 
was a wild yak Skin, and on the other all my bedding and clothes ; 
everything was lost except what I had on at the time. I managed 
to buy some second-hand blankets, &c, and a mative comb.” 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF* BENGAL, 


For Avdvsrt, 1861. 


o 
e 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society gf Bengal 
was held on the 7th instant, A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 
His Excellency the Governor General was préSent. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received :— 

1. From Major G.G. Pearse, the following Historical Persian 
MSS :— 

History of the Gukkur race of Hazara, the Punjab and Kashmir, 
and the supposed descendants of the Satrap of Cyrus the Great. 
History of Kashmir. History of the district of Hazara. 

2. From Mrs. Brandis, of ‘Rangoon, a copy of Voigt’s Hortus 
Suburbanus Calcuttensis. : 

3. From Babu Sivapraséd, a copy of his little workeon tle 
adaptation of the Roman alphabet to Hindi and Urdu. 

4. From Col. Phayre, a wooden looking-glass frame of Burmese 
manufacture. 9 

5. From T. P. Larkins, Esq., Magistrate of Bograh, a gold coin 
of rare execution and debased metal of the Gupta series. 

6. From Capt. Bates, of tlt Pusjab Infantry, through Lieut.-Col. 
Thuillier, a Chinese cross bow. 

7. From Mr. J. Obbard, a box containing a few Chinese copper 
coins and some specimens of poisonous beans. 

The following note accompanied the presentation :— 

“To W. S. ATKINSON, Esq., 
Secy. 2siatie Society. 

“ Drar Sitr,—l beg to fogward herewith a small box containing 
twelve specimens of what is said to be a poisonous bean picked up at 


ta 
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Pekin, and the same as that with which an attempt was made to 
poison the water-tanks and wells in the vicinity of the*allied troops. 
I do not, of course, vouch for this, but one of the beans has been 
found to killa dog. 

“There are also in the box twelve coins picked up at the same place. 
These are probably very common, though unknown to me, but on the 


chance of their being acceptable to the Society, I beg to forward them 
to you aml remain 


. “ Your's truly, 

- : “(Sd.) J. Osparp.” * 

August 3rd, 186%. 

8. Frem Dr. T. Anderson, copies of his works on the Ceylon 
Acanthacez and on the flowering plants of Aden, 

9. From Mr. 'T. F. Peppé, three fragments of the meteorite 
which fell on the 12th May at Peprassee and Bullooah on the borders 
of the Sarun district. 

Mr. Peppé writes as follows :— 

Patna, 12th July. 

“A. Grote, Esq. o 

* Dear Sre,-el have the pleasure to send you some further notes 
regarding the aérolite which fell on the 12th May.last, together 
with three pieces of it. The larger specimen was obtained from the 
village of Pegprassee, while the two smaller were obtained from a 
village walled Bullooah, about three miles distant from the former, 
and I would particularly call your attention to the interesting fact 
tlfat the smaller pieces exactly fit on to one-side of the larger 
piece. This might, I imagine, give some clue to the height above 

oa the e earth where the explosion took place, and it also shows from the 
: of the fractured edges not being oxidised, that the greatest heat 
‘ on (which I take to be the oxidising ageft) had been obtained prior to 
the explosion. 

“ There is also a singular vein observable in this specimen, which I 
think note-worthy ; ; it looks as if a fracture had taken place and had 
been re-cemented again. 

“JT have ascertained that it does not decrepitate when heated be- 
fore = blow-pipe, but itis readily oxidised, forming a glistening 
bl sk surface exactly resembling the black crust at pacity covering 
c asian of the specimens. 





—/ a 
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“The poljshed surface does not show the Weidmanstattian figures, 
probably from the surface being at the wrong angle, but the par- 
ticles of native iron are arranged in a reticulated or cellular manner. 

“The depositions of the men who first saw the specimens forwarded 
are as follows :— 

“ Regarding the larger specimen, Bunno#® Bin Athert Says :— 

“*On Sunday, the 12th May,as I was sitting in a field yn company 
of a number of villagers, we were startled by three loud reports which 
were succeeded by a rumbling sound which gradually diedaway, We 
were on the East side of the village, and our attention was imme- 
diately attracted by a cloud of dust which rose from the ground at a 
distance of 15 biggahs from us. There was nothing seen to fall, but 
there was a whistling sound something like 4hat which accompanies 
a bullet, but much louder. We rushed to the spot and found the 
stone exactly in its present state as far as I can judge. The ground 
had been thrown out all round it for about two feet. For two days 
nobody touched it, as it was said to be Mahadeo. A fuqueer then 
brought it to the place near the village from whence your servant, 
15 days after, took it away. "There was no cloud at the time, and it 
was very hot and calm. Every one was very much frightened and 
the cattle all Tan away.’ P 

“With regard to the other two pieces from Bullooah, Ruder Moo- 
suhar says, ea . > 

“£On the 12th May as I was taking the cattle to water I was 
startled by three very loud reports, and saw alight high up in the 
air which fell to the ground within three biggahs of where I was, 
I went up to the place from “whence the sand had been raised up 
from the ground, and found five pieces of stone. They were very 
hot, and the sand all round was the same and thrown up all round 
there to the depth of a foot. 

‘<*¢ There was a very small cloud where the report came from; it was 
otherwise clear, calm, and extremely hot. I was very much frighten- 
ed, and sat down, being afraid to move.’ 

“On being further questidned, he said :— 

««* Pirst there was the loud report and about the same time I saw 
the light, like a flame; then the s/one fell; whilst falling it made 
a great noise, and after falling the sand was taken up high into 


the sky.’ 
25 a 
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“T have heard nothing further of the pieces which went to 
Goruckpore, but hope that you may have heard something of them 


yourself, re 


* Your's truly, 
“(Sd.) T. F. Perreg.” 
The folloWing letter received from the M agistrate of Goruckpore, 
announces,the despatch of other fragments of the same fall for the 


Society's Museum. 
eo 


. “To THe Secy. Asraric Socrery, = 
4 Calcutta. 

“Srr,—eln reply to your letter No. 221, dated 11th June, 1861, 
I have the honour to inform you that I have this day forwarded the 
stone alluded to in a separate parcel by steamer. 

“On the 12th May, 1861, at 5 p. m., the above stone and another 
piece, fell near Thanna Nimbooah situated at a distance of 42 miles 
North and East of this station. 

“The fall of the stones* was attended with a great noise similar to 
that of cannon fire. ‘The distance aygrt at which they fell was 
two miles, and-on their fall they penétrated into the ground 
one cubit and half acubit respectively, and an appeargnce of smoke 
was seen by the people to issue from the spot, After an interval of 
two hours a storm ensued, and it rained a little. At the time of the 
fall of the stonés it is reported that the sky was clear. 

“T have, &e. 
« | * (Signed), F. M. Bren, 
“ Magistrate.” 





Goruckpore, 5th July, 1861. 
Read the subjoined letter from Col. Sir G. Everest, on his election 
as an Honorary Member :— . 2 
To the Secy. Asiatic Society. 
June, 25th, 1861, Hyde Park, W. 


“Dear S11 have ‘been prevented by indisposition and divers 


other causes, from earlier | acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
een: 19th November, 1860, which duly reached me. 

| T beg the favdr of you es present: to the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
itta my respectful compliments and, , thanks ” for the honour they 


. 









* Both stories are sent % steamer. 
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have been pleased to confer on me, and for the very flattering terms 
in which they notice my humble labours in the prosecution of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

“It must never be forgotten that by their publication in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the labours of my 
honoured predecessor, Colonel Lambton, firet attracted the notice of 
the scientific world. Indeed, but for the patronage of thgt learned 
and eminent body, those celebrafed operations might for ever have 
remained in obscurity ; wherefore the gratitudé and respect of myself 
and all connected with the Department of which I was for many 
years the chief, are especially due; and I request you will express 
for me to the Society how deeply Iam and always havé been im- 
pressed with this sentiment. = 

“T have, &e. 
“(Signed) GrorGe Everest.” 


Nawab Mohammed Khazim Ali Khan Bahadur, of Rampore, was 
balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentlemes were named for ballot at the next 
meeting : 

Captain A.eR. Fuller, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab ; 
proposed by Liecutenant-Colonel Maclagan, seconded by Mr. H. 
5. Reid. Oy _ - 

Dr. Clement Williams, H. M.'s 68th Regiment, Thyet Myo, 

— proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. Oldham. a 

Babu Shumbhoo-Chunder Roy, Zemindar of Rungpore; Proposed 
by Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra, seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

Major P. Stewart, Bengal Engimeers; proposed by the President, 
seconded by Col. Yule. : 

J. F. Cockburn, Esq., C. E.; proposed by Mr. Wilson, seconded by 
Mr. Oldham. 

A. Tween, Esq., Geological Survey; proposed by Mr. Oldham, 
seconded by Mr. Medlicott. 

Nawab Saiyid As’ghurally Khan Bahadur, of the Chitpore family , 
proposed by Moulvi Abdul Lutif Khan Bahadur, seconded by. uv 
Mr. Atkinson. 

Captain E. Davidson, Engimeers; proposed by the Ven’ble Arch- 
deacon Pratt, seconded by Lieut-Colonel Scott. . a 

as 
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L. Grittin, Esquire, C. 5.; proposed by Mr. Cowell, seconded by 
Mr. Atkinson. ot 

Lieut R, C. Beavan, late 62nd B. N.1I.; proposed by Mr. Atkinson, 
seconded by the President. 

Communications were received :— 

1. Froni the Under Secretary to the Government of India, copies 
of two lqtters from the Bombay Government, with reports on the 
eruption of a volcano on the African shore of the Red sea. 

2. From Babu Radha Nath Sikdar, abstracts of Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Office in January last. 

3. From Mr. W. T. Blanford, contributions to Indian Malacology, 
No. II. by Messrs. W. T. and H. F. Blanford. 

_4 From Mr. E. Blyth, a paper containing Zoological notices 
and extracts. 

5. From Colonel A. P. Phayre, a memo. on the countries between 
Thibet, Yunan and Burmah, by the Very Rev. Thomine de Mazure, 
Vicar Apostolic of Thibet. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Yule read thas paper communicated by Col. 
Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu, beingea, letter from T. de Mazure, 
Vicar Apostolic” in Thibet, residing at the mission establishment of 
Bonga in a valley of the mountains separating the Lo-kiang from 
the Lantsang-kiang, in the extreme S. E. corner of Thibet, to the 
Right Bev. Bighop Bigandet, Vicar Apostolic in Pegu and Ava. 

The Rev. Vicar Apostolic’s letter was dated 9th August, 1859, 
apd took about 10 months to reach Rangoon. pe route by which it 
came was not stated. ~ 

He described the position of Bongh as above given, in about lat. 
28° 15”, and gave various particulars regarding the rivers flowing to 
the South. Commencing with the Jjoo-kiang called by him Lout- 
skiang and going westward he mentioned the Kouts-kiang which 
appears from his description to be the Shweli, a tributary joining 
the Irrawadee below Bhamo, the Kanpo-dzanbo and the great 
Yarou-dzanbo, which he had no hesitation in identifying with 
the Irrawadee. He also mentioned Same, the village where the 

ench fathers Kyick and Boury were murdered in 1855, as only 
seven hard days’ travelling west of Bonga. *The letter concluded 
with a short description of a number of wild tribes in that region. 

Col. Yule conimented at some length on the paper. He pointed 


« 
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out that it was necessary to distinguish, if possible, between what the 
Rev. Vicar Apostolic knew by personal observation or inquiry, and 
what was merely preconception derived from the maps in his posses- 
sion. He showed that he was completely ithbued with the notions 
regarding the rivers of Thibet which are set forth in the maps of 
Klaproth, and in Berghaus’s map of Furthgr India (1843), and was 
misled by these. The reasons for entirely rejecting the identity of 
the great Dzanbo and the Irrawadee were given shortly. * The very 
fact that he attributed the locality of the anurder of Krick and 
Boury to the banks of a river running into the Irrawadee was shoWn 
to disprove his notions, as the locality of that murder was known to 
be near the great Dihong in the Mishmi country. It w&s singular 
that the only common basis of geographical knowledge between 
British India and the Thibetan missionary should be the tragical 
murder of those two reverend fathers. 

Major Dalton, formerly principal Assistant Commissioner at 
Lukhimpoor in Upper Assam, who was present at the meeting, then 
made some very interesting ragnarks from his intimate knowledge of 
that country and the tribesssurrounding it. He corrected Colonel 
Yule’s belief that the Missionaries had been miftdered near the 
Dihong. They were actuallyson their way into Thibet by the route 
of the real or eastern Brahmaputra (above the Brahmakoond) and had 
reached a Thibetan village where they stopped some time, when they 
were murdered by Kesa a Mishmi chief. 

Colonel Yule pointed out that this was a most valuable correction, 
and much more easily reconciled with the distance from B8nga on 
the Loo-kiang stated by M. de Mazure. It seemed to prove also 
that the Gakbo-dzangbo of the maps, the Kanpo of M. de Mazure, 
and the Kenpou of d’Anville was actually the eastern Brahmaputra. 

Major Dalton mentioned that the hill people about the Dihong 
were uniform in their statement that the river came from Thibet. 
That river and the eastern Brahmaputra were the only rivers of 
Assam, they generally maintained, that did come from Thibet. He 
also mentioned a curious ,tradition among the people that some 
centuries ago the Dihong did not exist, but appeared suddenly in 
vast irruption through the mountains. 

He spoke with authority on the subject of the murdered mis- 
sionaries as the arrangements that led to the captur? of the murderer 

o 
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were made by him. He had been well acquainted with the two 
murdered men. . 
The Officiating Librarian submitted the usual monthly report. 


Liprary. 
The Library received the following additions since the last meeting. 
a Presented. 


The Acanthacee of Ceylon.—By Dr. T. AnpErson. 

The Flowering plants of Aden.—By.rne Same. 

The Vividhirtha Sangeaha, No. 74.—By Banu Kauirrosanno Sinen. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for J uly and August.—By tHe Epiircdt:. 

History of Kashmie in Persian.—By Mason G. G. Pranse. 

History (in Persian) of the Gukkur race of Hazara, the Panjab and 
Kashmir and the supposed descendants of the Satrap of Cyrus the Great.— 
By THE Same, - 

History of the district of Hazara, also in Persian.—By rue Samer. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome XVII. No. 66.—By Tur Pants Sociery. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch, Deel XXIJ.—By roe Ba- 
TAVIAN Socrery. 

Oriental Baptist for July.—By tHe Epiger. 

Oriental Christian Spectator for May.—By tHe Eptror, 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. 5, No. 2. 
—By THE Socrery. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.—By 
THE ACADEMY. 

‘Quarterly J ournal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. 18, No. 66.— 
By THE Socrery. 

seport of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ae Nov., 1860 to April, 
1861.—Hy tur Cuaween. 

Second Report of the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta—By THE 
CoMMISSIONERS. 

Selections from the Records of the Govérnment of India (Foreign Dept.) 
Nos, 30, 31.—By tue Governmesrt’or Isdra. 

“Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No, 70.—By Tue 
Mapras GovERN MENT. 

Theoretical Consideration and Tables in reference to Indian Hypsometry, 
being Part 1 of Vol. IT. of the work on in ep High Asia.—By Messprs, 

os sen ign ee 

~ Roman Characters. being a palace Ge ia eizhaitels ees Roman 
Alphabet to Hindi and Urdu.—By Basu Srvarrasa’o. 

Veigt's Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis.——By Mus. Branpis. 
: Studien; Vol, 5, Part 1.—By Dr. Wants 
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_ Bachanged. 
The Athenwum for May, 1861, 
The Philosophical Magazine for June, with Supplement. 

Purchased. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History for June, Vol. 7,.No. 42. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, for Ma y,. 1861, Vot. 19, No. 93 

Comptes Rendus, Tome LI. Nos. 17 to 20 with Index of Tome LI. 

Motanabbii Carmina cum Commentgrio Wahidii, Part V. at 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 151 to 154 . 

®ewue des Deux Mondes for 15th May and Ist June, 1861. - 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 4 of 1861. . 

Turner's Embassy to Thibet. 

Indische Studien, Vol. 5, Part 1.—By Dr. A. Weber. 

On the Study of Sanskrit in relation to Missionaxy work in India, pamphlet. 
—By Monier Williams. 


Lateorat Durr. 





For SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic pecs of Bengal 
was held on the 4th instant. 

A Grote, Eey., President, insthe chair. 

The proceedings of she last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received— Ohi f “ 

1. From Prince Mohammad Jalaluddeen, two specimens of zilver 
coins of his grandfather Tipu Sultan; they bear date 1216 eu aera 
nove, 1787-8 A. D.* 

2. From the Director of Bublic Instruction, Bombay, copies of 
Bombay Government Selections No. 63 and “statement exhibitine 
the external trade of Sind for 2859-60.” 

3. From Babu Hitalal Misra, a copy of his edition of the 
Rama Gita in the Adhyd4tma Ramayana of Brahmanda Purina. 

4. From Mr. J. Obbard, a specimen of Iron Pyrites found in 
the Coast Battery excavations in Shakespear's Cliff at Dover. 

5. From the Principal Grant Medical College, a copy of the 
Report of the College for 186-61. 

G6. From Lieut W. P. Fisher, Dera Ismael hai the jaws and 
tongue preserved in spirit, and skin of a lizard supposed to be the 
DBiskopra. 


> 
e 
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Read the following note from Mr. Obbard about the recent Comet :— 
To the Seoy. Asiatic Society. 

Dear Sir,—Herewith I have the pleasure to enclose a sketch of 
the track of the Comet of July last. 

On thé 7th of July, I received through the kindness of the Presi- 
dent a ‘telegram’ which Ne had received from Benares. Up to that 
time, I hed not seen the Comet, and consequently had lost the op- 
portunity of observing it during the most useful and brilliant period 
of, its passage. , e 

It was moreoverevery vexatious that from the nature of my duties 
at the time, I was unable to obtain any shore observations. 

The following data therefore from which the track has been drawn, 
are mere sextant measurements, —which have all been reduced in 
the sketch to the hour of 9. p. mM. for the sake of uniformity. The 
lint of error, may be calculated at from 15" to 4/ of arc according 
to the state of the weather. Bnt as nothing more elaborate seems 
to have been forwarded to the Society, Iam emboldened to submit 
these, as they may prove interesting, though not sufficiently accurate 
for scientific purposes. ; e 


> Abstract of the measured positions ‘of the Comet of July, 186}, 
referred to the stars in the constellation of Ursa Major. 
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< REMARKS. 
(a.) Length of visible tail to the naked eye 12° 12’. 
(6) Visible tail 27° 50’ ; clear night. 
(ce) Visible tail 12°, 
(d.) Nucleus less bright but looming as large. 


(e.) Visible tail Se. - . 
(f) Visible tail 6°; cloudy night, the worst observations of 
the series. ° 


ef) Visible tail 6°; comet generally much Snore indistinct. 
(A.) Visible tail 3°; very faint and difficult to > observe. 
@.) Little or no tail, clear night. 


Latitude 21-51—45 N, N. B.—Mean Time was us@l Shad,” Sag = 
out. The centre of the Nucleus 
always measured. 


Longitude 88-08—J5 E. 


In another letter Mr. Obbard describes the appearance of another 
Comet observed in the Southern Hemisphere. _ He states — 

“T beg to draw the attention of the Society to the following 
report of a Comet having beensobserved in the Southern Hemisphere, 
which has not, to the begt of my knowledge, been noticed before. 
The extract for which I am indebted to Captain Hl, first Assistant 
to the Mastes Attendant, is eopied verbatim on the other side, with 
this exception, that she correction for variation of the compass has 
been applied to convert the magnetic into true be arin. The speed 
with which the Comet must have travelled through the heavens 
appears most extraordinary, but from the entire absence of observa- 
tions, the followintr report will only serve as a mere reco?d of Tts 


appearance. , 
American Ship Ztival, F. Hatch, Master, from Liverpool, bound to 


Calcutta, 1861. 

May 30th, 5 a. w.—Saw a beautiful Comet bearing South South 
East. True-judged altitude 10°, latitude 25°32’ S., longitude 22°53’ W. 

June 14¢th.—Saw it again at 4 a. m., bearing East, Latitude 35° 
08’ S., Longitude 19° 26’ E., measured altitude 19° 25’. 

June 16th.—At 4 a. M. saw it again bearing N. E. by E., judged 
altitude 30°, the tail 15° long and a little curved. | 

June 28th.—At absut 3-30 a. at. saw it again. Latitude 33-01 S., 
Longitude 62-15 E., the: tail ntuch bushed (7). It was very cloudy all 


the time and stormy with a heavy sea.” - 
» 








ve 
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The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

Captain A. R. Fuller; Dr. C, Williams; Baboo Shumbhoo 
Chunder Roy; Major P. Stew art; J. F. Coak barn: Esq., C. E.; A. 
Tween, Esq., Nawab Saiyid As (ti Ah Khan; Captain E. Davidsoi 
L. Griffin, Nsq., C. S. and Lieut. R. C, Beavan. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 
meeting :— . 

Sahebzadah Mohamfhad Walagohur of the Mysore family, proposed 
by Moulvi Abdul Lutif Khan Bahadur, seconded by Mr. Cowell. 

Moonshi Suderooddeen of Pandooah, proposed by Huzrut Shah 
Kabirudddén, seconded by the President. 

Communications were received— 

1. From the Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India in the Foreign 
Dept., a copy of a letter from the Bombay Government containing 
a report in continuation on the eruption of a Volcano on the African 
shore of the Red Sea. : 

2. From Babu Radha Nath Sikday, Abstracts of Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surveyor Gevergl's office, in February and 
March last. . fs 

Sir B. Frere read the following extracts from letters from Major 
Sarel, announcing his return from the expedition which started up 
the Yang-tse-Kiang in February last with the object of reaching 
India through Thibet :-— 

Extract from an official letter from Lieut.-Col. Sarel, 17th _ Lancers, 
dated Shanghai, China, 18th July 1861, to Solonel Hay thorne; 
Adjutant-General H. M.’s Forces, Caleutta. 

“T have the honor to report my return to Shanghai with the N. 
C. officer and men of the 11th Punjab Infantry. 

“Sir Hope Grant granted me leave to take these men and to 
endeavour to proceed to India vii Thibet, in February last, at the 
same time telling me that he would write to India to inform H. E. 
the Commander-in-Chief that I had obtained leave of absence. 

“oT regret to have to state, that the expedition has proved un- 
- suecessfal so far as the route through ‘Thibet is concerned, our party 
ated 1800 miles into the interior and then found the country 

o overran with rebels, that no men eduld be induced to accompany 
carriage of any sort was procurable ; the towns-people i in 
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one place fired upon us, and though they could not have prevented 
our proceeding, it became evident, that no one would be allowed to 
accompany us, and we were compelled to return. 

“We have mapped the Yang-tse-Kiang for a thousand miles high- 
er than any Europeans had ascended, and collected all the informa- 
son possible relative to the commerce and sebels of Wedtern China. 

“The native soldiers before alluded to have been of the greatest 
service and their conduct has Been most excellent; I “beg to be 
allowed to bring them to His Excellency’s nofice. 

“ (Sd.) H. A. SaAReEn, 
“Capt. and Bt. Lieut.-Colonel, MW7th Lancers.’ 

Extract from a private letter from Lieut.-Col. Sarel, Mated 18th 
July, Shangai, China, to Col. Haythorne, A. G. :-— 

“IT am sorry to have to report my return from the west of China ; 
I fully expected that our party would have been the first to pene- 
trate across from China to India, and if it had not been for the rebels 
in the west, I think we should have had no difficulty. 

“"Thg@ mandarins evidentlysuspected us of being in league with the 
rebels, though we had passports and a mandarin with us. I do not 
think the mandarins who accompanied us, were of nfuch service to us, 
as they wer@ unwilling to peril their heads among the rebels, but 
even if the authorities had been anxious to help us, [ think no orders 
of their’s would have induced the coolies to go with us : the western 
rebels are not connected with your Canton friends, the Taipings, but 
are large bands of robbers collected under four or five different leaders ; : 
the idea of the Ying-tse-Kiang being navigable to the wést, must, 
I think be given up, though eoal is to be had in any quantities. 

*““(Signed) H. A. Saren.” 

Mr. Cowell read a short account of a paper by M. Klaproth on the 
paper currency of China, as an Appendix to a paper on the subject of 
Asiatic paper currency, read by him before the Society last year. 

The officiating Librarian submitted the usual monthly report. 


LIBRARY. 
The following additions Were made to the Library since the meeting in 
August. . 
oa , Presented. 


Report of the Grant Medical College for 1860-61 eal tHe CoLLtecr, 
Rama Gita.—By Basu Hiraua’. Misra. 
3" "9 
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The Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. XIV.—By rue Eprrors. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London for June, Vol. xX Ivy. Part 2. 
—By tHe Socrery, 

Journal of the Royal “Asiatic Society of Goa, Vol. XVII. Part 2. 
and Vol. XV. Part 1.—By tue Socrery. 

Statements pxhibiting the External Trade of Sindh for 1859-60.—By rux 
Direcror or P. Instruction, Bompay. 

Madras -eournal of Literature and Science, New Series, Vol. VI. No. 11. 
—By tHe Mapnas Royat ASIATIC Socrery. 

Oriental Baptist for August.—By tHe Eprror. 

Oriental Christian Spectator for June.—By rue Eprror. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 62.—By 
cae BompaY Government. oe 

Selections-from the Records of the Government of India (Foreign Dept.) 
No. 32.—By tae Govt. or Inpta. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 15, Part 2. 
—By rue Sociery. 





Exchanged, 


The Atheneum for June, 1861. e a 
The Philosophical Magazine for July, No. 144. 
: 


Purch ased.. = 


The Annals and Magazine of Natural History for 4 uly, Vol. 8, No. 43. 
es des *Sciences Naturelles—Botany, Nos. 5 and 6; Zoology, Nos. 
KY ie Sid 
Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita Sp -—By F. Bopp. 
‘The French Translation of the Bhagaba ita.—By Enile Burnouf. 
Comptes Rendus, Tome LII. Nos. 21 to 24. 
Dozy's Histoire des Musulmans D ‘Espagne, Vols, 1 and 2. 
- ‘The Edinburgh: Review for July, No. 231. 
Journal des Savants for se 186lee 
ig aleeeren : of Kilidiisa e into French by P. E, Foucaux. 
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The Westminster Review for July, 1861, 
Wahrmund’s Haudbuch der neu-Arabischen Sprache, 
Zamakhsario’s Al-Mufussal, edited by J. P. Broch. 


Cs yee ded ga Sad 


LAtGorag Derr. 





Fon Octdéner 1861. 

dhe monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the 2nd instant. 

Babu Rajendralél Mitra, Vice-President, in the ‘phate, 

Presentations were received — 

1. From the Secretary to the Goverrment of India, Public 
Works Department, a copy of Colonel Sir P. T. Cautley’s report on 
the Ganges Canal. 

2. From Mr. J. Obbard, some genealogical tables (in Persian) 
of the principal Mahomedan — and of the Arsacidan and Sassanian 
dynastie®. 

3. From His Excelleney “the Governor-General, two sandstone 
sculptures (one of them a little mutilated) vopittuen tise Buddha, 
found among the remains of Karun Bil near Jubbul pore. 

4. From F, M. Sird, Esq., Magistrate of Gor uckpore, two frag- 
ments of the meteorite which fell on the 12th May last, ata distanct 
of 42 miles N. and E. of his station ; the larger weighing above 45} 
Ibs. avoirdupois. =» és > 

Read the following letter from Mr. J. Obbard, containing some 
further particulars of the comet described in his former communica- 
tion :— 

E. B. Cowetr, Bsq., » 
Secy. Asiatic Society. 

“Srm,—On the last meeting of the Asiatic Society, I had the 
pleasure of forwarding you an extract from the log of the American 
ship Rival, recording the appearance of a strange comet in the 
Southern hemisphere. s 

“ From another paper which I have received this day, there can be 
no doubt that this comet is ong and the same with that which has 
been observed in the Northern hemisphere, but that, it was observed 
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previously to its crossing the plane of the earth’s orbit, It is to be 
hoped that accurate observations may yet reach us from the Cape or 

Mauritius, z 

: I remain, &e,, 
** (Sd.) J. Opparp.” 
The encfosed extract 4s from the log of the British ship Saladin, 
Captain James Baillie, and I am indebted for it also to Captain Hill, 
First Assistant Master Attendant! 

_ Sth June, 1861.—Ship lat. 40°S., long. 10° E. at 5 a. w. a fine 
Comet visible to the eastward, alt. about 40°. Nucleus equal to star 
of second magnitude; consider its R. A. 4h, and Dec, 33° S., it 
bearing about 34° N, N. E. from Canopus and 37° N. W. by W, from 
Eridani Depernon. e 

22nd June—Comet moved to N,. W, Eastward and increased in 
size to double that of Jupiter, Its tail 50° to 60° long but partly 
absorbed in moon’s light. R. A. about 4h, 30m,; Dec. about 15° 8. ; 
from Canopus about 44°,and Eridani 53°. Ship's lat, 38° S., long. 
62° FE, ° - 

27th June—Comet now passing tlfroagh constellation Orion and 
two-thirds as large, apparently, as the full moon. MR. A, aboute Sh. 
Dec. 7° N., bearing 4° or 5° froth Bellatrix and Sibout 13° from 
Aldeberan, evidently travelling fast to the N. N, East. Ship's lat. 
80° S., Jong.77° E 

Memo.—Did not see it again asit merged into the ai: Sun’s 
Py. 

But on the evening of 5th July in lat, 5° S. , long. 83° E, , saw what 
I imagine to be the same brilliant comet, aout 6° N. N. E. of the 
Northernmost pointer, “ Dubhe ;” truly, a grand object, and seen 
at the same time as Venus, (near 4he setting sun) Jupiter, and 
Saturn, but much larger than either. 

6th July—Comet moved into such a position as would be taken 
by the hat of the celestial ‘“‘ Waggoner of Charles’ Wain.” 

‘The following is an extract from the ape Argus newspaper of the 


‘Ath June :-— 


Comet observed at 5 A, M, of the 3rd June on the Eastern horizon, 
Right Ascension, 8h. 58m, 30s, South Declination, 30° 10.” 

It now equals a star of 25 magnitude; and has a tail of 3° in length 

inclined dot the South ‘pole 
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The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : 

Sahebzadah Mohammad Walagohur of the Mysore family, and 
Moonshi Sudder-oo-ddeen. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 
meeting :— . - 

Captain M. Lloyd, Deputy Commissioner of Tounghoo, prgposed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. P. Phayre, feconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

R, H, Davies, Esq., Secretary to Punjab Government, proposed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maclagan, seconded by Mr. D, F. Macleod, 

The Council recommended that Mr, F. E. Hall’s proposal be 
accepted to edit in the Bib. Indica the Sankhya Sdra by Vijndina 
Bhikshu, and the Watya S’dstra of Bharata + each work will occupy 
one fasciculus. The former is an important treatise on the Sinkhya 
philosophy. The latter is part of Bharata’s very rare work, which, 
though often quoted by the old Hindi writers, Professor Wilson 
believed to be no longer extant—(Hindid Drama.—Introduction). 
Mr. Hall has never seen or heard of any besides his own single copy. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

Cemmunications were received :-— 

1. From Rév. Mr. Loewenfhal, the following account of some of 
the sculptures in the Peshawur Museum. 

The Peshawur Museum is gradually filling up with sculpture and 
haut-reliefs of Buddhist times, which are now and then found by the 
country people almost on the surface of the ground. The Buddhag, 
apparently, in every Variety of size are almost innumerable. Then there 
are kings of various sizes, the otnaments of pearls and precious stones, 
on the head, neck, breast, and arms being usually the most elaborate 
parts of the figures. There js a lady sitting on a lion, playing the 
lute; and other things. The haut-relicis present every kind of 
scene—domestic, religious, warlike. There are interiors, apparently, 
of the harem; there are scenes of worship and sacrifice ; there are 
elaborate figures of warriors in all kinds of dresses, sometimes purely 
Greek, sometimes purely offental, sometimes a mixture of the two. 
There is one remarkable slab, lately brought from Nagram in Yusafzai, 
by Lieut. Short which might almost be a petrified Cartoon of the 
Punch of the period. ‘That the artist meant it for a grotesque, the 
first glance is sufficient to convince one. The foreground of the 
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fragment—for it is only a fragment—is occupied by three fivures ; 
the one on the right, of a European cast of countenance, and clad like 
a Macedonian soldier; the helmet, however, being of a very peculiar 
shape. He is armed with a javelin and a short broad sword, and 
has a shield on his shoulder. The figure on the left is armed in a 
similar manner, a bow sMing over his body being added, but has a 
turban igstead of a helmet, and a heavy-folded dhoti under the 
teculated armour which covers the Abdomen. These two have pendant 
whiskers and moustaches, but the chin closely shaved. The middle 
figure has only a sword and a shield, and no armour; the dress 
consists of a dhoti, and a twisted cloth tied in the manner of a scarf 
across the nude thorax; the head is bare. The figure is smaller 
than the other two, and-the features of the face are heavy and coarse. 
The rest of the slab is occupied by a number of men—as they seem 
to be, to judge by their limbs and by what is visible of their bodies, 
but with monkey faces of the greatest diversity of expression, and 
executed with much skill; no two are alike. Some loll out their 
tongue, some have tusks, one puts hi§ fingers into the corners of his 
mouth to make a grimace, one has two"faees on one neck, one has 
some animal’s head as his own head-covering, one has a face ov his 
chest, etc. They are armed with “clubs and forntidable looking 
knives. No mere description can give a correct idea of this or of any 
af the other scylptures. I shall try to obtain drawings or photo- 
graphs of some of the best, and send them to you, if it is thought 
worth while. The execution of most of them is quite different from 
anything purely Hindu or Asiatic. Most of these things have been 
found accidentally in various parts f the Peshawur and Yusatzai 
valleys; some even within the cantonments of this place. Some 
pieces of pottery have also been foundgin the cantonment, stamped 
with figures of pure Greek designs. No systematic attempt at 
opening any of the mounds abounding in this region has yet been 
made, except by Lieutenant Johnston, Assistant Commissioner, who 
has been exploring one situated some two miles from the station ; 
‘but little has as yet come to light, besidés a copper urn, in the shape 
of a common water-jar, containing nothing but fragments of bones 
and some lamina of mica. He has, however; laid bare pavements 
and ope } Of burnt brick, and obtained-a enflicient number of sculp- 
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fragments, to show that the mound covers the ruins of a splendid 
building, which was destroyed with the utmost violence and by fire; 
also sufficient evidence to show that the place was built by Buddhists 
and destroyed by Mahomedans, for faces of pefsons are often much 
mutilated ; a few coins have also been found, one of them of the 
reign of Lysias. The Yusafzai district, however, would most likely 
repay the trouble of exploration ; the expense need not be very great ; 
and yet it is not likely that anything can be done unless Government 
or the Society make an appropriation of fund#, as few officers with 
sufficieht leisure stay long enough here to undertake explorations on 
their own account. 

Inscriptions seem to be very scarce. There are two srflall stone 
urns in the Museum, one of which has an insgription.* 

Mr. G. D. Westropp of Rawal Pindee, also sent me, sometime ago, 
an account of a discovery made eighteen miles to the North West 
of that station, near Shah Ke Dehri of the following articles :-— 

1. A circular stone trough about one foot in diameter and three 
inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished; the outer shape 1s 
that of a truncated cone., ‘*The trough has three groved circles 
diverging from the base of a small cone which rises*about 14 inches 
from its centfe.’ ‘The vesseb is about half an inch thick. The 
stone is of a dark green colour, interspersed with white spots, free 
from flaws or defects. ’ 

2. The trough contained a crystal figure inverted on the maa 
centre cone, representing a duck with aturtle’s head. Itis delicate] 
carved and in a stat& of good preservation. Within the figurt® there 
was a piece of gold leaf threw inches by one, with an inscription, in 
relief and perfectly clear and distinct. 

2. From Reverend Dr, W.S. Mackay “ Notes on the Comet of 
1861.” 

3. From Babu Rajendralal Mitra, a few notes with a translation 
of the Wardak inscription, and an account of Toramana. 

4. From F. E. Hall, Esq., a paper on an inscription from Chedi. 

5. From Tieutenant-Cokmel Sarel, Notes on the river Yangtse- 
Kiang from Hankow to Pingshan. 

6. From Babu Radhanath Sikdar, abstracts of Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surteyor General's Office in April last. 

* Tbis inscription is with Babu Rajendralal Mitra, s 
aia 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Yule read a paper about some Indian remains 
in Java. His remarks were illustrated by drawings “of several of 
the most interesting ruins, and he compared the style of their 
architecture with that of the Burmese temples and some of the 
temples in India, 

Sir Bartfe Frere made some remarks on some of the ruins in Sindh, 
which bore an analogy to these Javanese remains. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Lieutenant-Colonel Yule 

. for his very interesfing communication, which will be baer ted: at 
length in the Society’s Journal. 

The Officiating Tibracian submitted the usual monthly report. 


™ LIBRARY. 
The following books ang periodicals were added to the Society's Library 
since the last meeting. 
Presented. 


The Rewtale of Indian Administration.—By tar Bexcatr Govr. 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India for 1860-61.—By rue 
Cauevurra GEoLocicat Museum. 
Archiv fur kunde Osterreichischor Geschichts-Quellen, Vols. 24 and 25.— 
By true Socrery,. 
Almanach der Kais : Academie der Wi usonschaften: —By THE AcaprMy. 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe, Academie der Wis- 
th senschaften, IX. Bd. I. Abth.—By tue Same. ? 
* Ditto ditto der, Philosophie Classe, Vol. 36.—By tur Same. 
Annual Report on the Administration of the Straits Settlement for 1860-61- 
Br THE BENnGaL Govt. : 
5 ~ Annuil Report on the Administration of the Piseitoen’ of Oude for 1860- 
Me 8 By THE SAMr. 
‘The Vividhartha Sangraha, No. 75 ne THE Eprror. 
Bulletin de Kecdemie Sees des Sciences de St. Petersburgh, Tome fi 
Nos. seas me I 


-. AS 
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Set September, 1861.—By rue Eprrors. 
= Canal Col. T. P. Cautley, Vols. 1, 2 and 3 
: : Govr. or Inpra. 
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General Report on Public Instruction of the Lower Provinces of the Benga 
Presidency for"1859-60.—By tux Direcron or Puntte Lystruction. 

Gelehrte Anzeigen, Vols. 49, 50.—By tar Municu Acapemy. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome XVII. Nos. 67, 68.—By rue Paris Asratic 
SOCIETY. 


Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. IV 


Part 4.—By tHe AcapEmy. - " 
Jahrbuch der Geologischen Reichsanstalt Vol. XI. No. 1 —By THE 
VIENNA GEOLOGICAL Museum. * 
Descriptio Al-Magribi By M. De Goeje-——By te Luepuner-Batavian 
AcADEMY. ? 
Kitab ul Boldan Al-Jaqubii.— By roe Sawe. ° " 


Memoires de l'academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersburgh, Tome 
Il. Nos. 1 to 7, Tome III. No. 1.—By tar Acapenmy. 
Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze dP? Torino, Vol. X VIII.—Br 
THE ACADEMY. 
Memoires of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. ILL. Part 1, witha map. 
—By tHe GEOLoGIcAL MusEum. 
Notice of the Origin, Progress and Present Condition of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, ¢860.—By THe AcApEMmyY. 
Oriental Baptist for Septemker.*—By THe Epitor. 
Oxjental Christian Spectator for July and August.—By fue Eprror. 
Proceedings ofthe Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. V: No. 3.— 
By THE Socrery. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XI. No. ay an THE 
SOcrery. : 
Proceedings of the Sable Society of Edinburgh, Vol. IV. No. ‘oceeas 
THE SOCIETY. - 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London from January to March, 
1861.—Part 1.—By tur Zoonocrtar Socrery. 
Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces for 1860.—Byr 
THe Bexcat Govt. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency for 1860-61.—Byr 
THE SAME. 
‘Report on the Administration of the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces 
for 1860-61.—By THe Same. 
Ditto ditto of the Provinces gf Pegu for 1860-61.—By tne Samer. 
Ditto ditto of Hyderabad, Assigned Districts for 1860-61.—By THE 
SAME. . ” 
Remarks on Native Education ip India in a Psychological point of view.— 


By Dx. 8. G. CHUCKERBUTTY. = . 
~ ; - 3 4 2, 
. oe 
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Sitzungsberichte der Konigl-Bayerl-Akademie der Wissenschaften ¢u 
Munchen, Hefts 1 to 3 for 1860,—By THe AcapEmy. ¢ 

A Month in the Cotton Districts—being a visit in the Districts about Bur- 
sec. By W. C. Sillar—By toe Avruor. 

Schriften der Koniglichen Physikalisch—Okonomischen Gesellschaft zu 
Konigsberg Academie &c. Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2.—By tre Acapemy. 

* Sitzungsberichte der Kals-Academie der Wissenschaften Philoso-Historio 
Classe, Vql. 32, Nos. 9 and 10, Vol. 33, Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. 34, Nos. 3 to 5, 
Vol. 35, Nos. 6 to 9.—By THE Acapr‘\y. 

Ditto ditto Mathemafische Classe, Vol. 39, Nos. 1 to G, Vol. 40, Nos. 7 to 
12, Vol. 41, Nos. 13 to 20, Vol. 42, Nos. 21 to 26.—By rue AcapEny. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXII. Part 2, with 
an Append@*x containing Markstoun observations, being a Supplement to Vol. 
XX1II.—By tHe Socrery. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. [V. Part 2.—By 
THE ZOOLOGICAL Socrery. 

Transactions of the Government of India in the Military Department for 
1860-61,—-By tHe Bencar Govt. 

Kongliga Svenska Fregatten Eugenies nt No. 7., Zoologi, No. 4.—By 
TrHe AUTHOR. 

Martins’ Denkrede auf Alexander yon Hifmboldt.—By tae Muxicn Aca- 

i 


DEMY. . 
Rede auf Sir Thomas Babington Macaulay, By Dr. G. 'Fhomas von Rud- 
hart.—By Tue Saar. . 


Verzeichnise der Mitglieder der K. B. Academie der Wissenschaften, 1860, 
“By rife Same’ 

Grenzen und Grenzgebiete der Physiologischen Forschung.—By THE Same. 
©Prof. .Muller’s Einleitende Worte zur des Feier {Majestats des Konigs 
Maximilian, I1.—By tHe Same. 


dckoued. 
The Atheneum for July, 1861. 
The Philosophical Magazine for Acigustp 1861, 
: Purchased. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 8, No. 44. 
* "The American Journal of Sciences and Arts, Vol. XIX. No. 94, 
Annuaire des Deux Mondes for 1860, 
* Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Vol. XIV! No. 2D 
~ Burnouf’s Methodg la langue Sanserite:. 
= Seaphags Bintele Tome LII. No. 26 and Tome LZII. Nos. 1 to 4. 
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The Literary Gazette, Nos. 160, 162 and 163. 

The Quart@rly Review for July, 1861. 

Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th July and 1st August, 1861. 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologi¢, Nos. 6 and 7 of @861. 


Sacy’s Mélanges de Litterature Orientale, Par Le Duc de Broglie. 
Zenker’s Bib. Orientalis, Vol. IT, * 
- Latcopat Durr. 


For Novemrer, 861° 

“The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on the Gth instant. 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Thuillier, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Presentations were received— 

1. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, dived specimens of a Fallow 
Deer and a Cape Baboon. 

2. From Mr. Cowell, a copy of Part 1. of Bhamini Bilisa, edited 
by Pundit Jadu Nath Mookerjee. 

3. From the Surveyor Gereral’s Office,a new map of India, (small 
yeale). Pr als 

¢. From Mr. J. J. T. H. Asphar, a small collection of shells, col- 
lected chiefly ‘tm Ceylon and Malta. | 

Read a letter frome Major T. James, intimating his Teaike to with- 
draw from the Society. > 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last tnetne were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 

Capt. M. Lioyd,’and R. H. Davies, Esq. 

The following gentlemen* were named for ballot at the next 
meeting :— 

Major H. R. James, C. R, Commissioner of Peshawur, and M. 


' Kempson, Esq., Principal of Bareilly College, proposed by Lieutenant- 


Colonel Maclagan, seconded by Mr. H. 8. Reid. 
©. B. Saunders, Esq., C. S., Judicial Commissioner at Bangalore, 
proposed by the President, seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thuilher. 
Captain W. A. Ross, Béngal Artillery, proposed by Mr. H, F. 
Blanford, seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thuiller. 
Communications were received— 
1. From N. R. Pogsom fsq., F. R. A. S., Government Astrono- 
mer, Madras, a paper on the discovery of the New Planet, « Asia.” 
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2. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, papers containing the translation of a report (sent 
through the Government of Bombay) of a visit to the volcano of 
Jebbel Dubbeh by a SSmali named Hussein Arraleh. 

3. From Babu Radha Nath Sikdar, abstracts of Meteorological 
Observation? taken at the Surveyor General's Office in May last. 

The Secretary read the two first papers. 

Mr. Blanford read an abstract of his paper on the Spiti fossils. 
Commencing by statufe that the collection of fossils described in the 
paper had been collected in the year 1828, by Dr. Gerard, sinee 
which time they had lain undescribed in the Society’s Museum, Mr. 
Blanford pfoceeded to describe the portion of the fossiliferous rocks 
of the north flank of the Himalaya so far as it was known at present 
from the writings of M. Jaquemont and Col. Strachey. He noticed 
the discovery at the Niti Pass of fossils of the age of the Oxford clay 
by the latter, which fossils had been examined and pronounced upon 
by Professor Edward Forbes. M. Jaquemont had collected fossils also 
in the Spiti valley, but his collection gjill remained undescribed in 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 

Dr. Gerard’s c@llection from Spiti consisted chiefly of Cephalopoda. 
There were also a few Gasteropoda and Conchifera and one Echinoderm. 
The indications of age presented by the collection were, that while 
the majority were closely allied to or identical with fossils of the upper 
Lias and inferior Oolite of Europe, a minority were equally character- 
istic of Triassic, middle and upper Oolitic faunas, and one specimen, an 
Echinodtrm, appeared to belong toa genus characferistic of the chalk. 
The inference to be drawn from those was, that while beds of Liassic or 
inferior Oolitic age certainly existed at Spiti, it remained open to 
future observers who visited Spiti_ to decide whether the other fossils 
were really from distinct formations, or indicated the co-existence in 
Asiatic Seas of animals which in Europe lived at distant periods of 
time. A member of the Geological Survey, Mr. W. Theobald, junior, 
had lately visited Spiti, and it was to be hoped that his investigations 
might decide the above point. - 

‘The thanks of the meeting were unanimously accorded is Mr. 
Blanford for his valuable paper. E 
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LIBRARY. 


The following are the accessions to the Library Since the meeting held in 
October last. 


Presented. ° " 
The Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India for 1859-60.—By 
THE Bewreoar Govr. - 
The Calcutta Christian Observer for October.—B? tue Eprror. 
Whe Calcutta Review for June.—By tHe Eprror. x 
Prison Returns of the N. W. Provinces for 1860.—Ry tae Govr. N. W. 
PROVINCES. . 
Botanical Descriptions of the Species of Cinchona now growing in India 
and China.—By tHe Mapras Govr. = 





Journal of the Statistical Society of London for September. 
SoOcrery. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XII. 
Part L.—By THe Socrery. 

Memoirs of the Geological Surgey of India, Vol. IT. Part IT. and Vol. ILI. 
Part L.—By tHe Benoar Gove. 

Map of India (small seale) showing Railway and Teleg@ph Stations.—Br 
THE Surveyvoy GENERAL or Inpra. 

Meteorological Obseryations for Hobart Town from 1841 to 1860.—By rire | 


By THE 


Royat Socrery or TasMANTA. “ z 
Oriental Christian Spectator for September.—By tne Eftror. * 
Proceedings of the Royal Geological Society of London, Vol. V. 4. —- 

By rue Socrmry. . e ad 


Proceedings of the “Royal momen of London, Vol. XI. No. 45.—By THE 
SOCIETY. 

Papers regarding culturable waste lands at the dt posal of Government.— 
By tHe Benoatr Govt. 

Quarterly Journal of the Gedlogical Society of London, Vol. 18, No. 67. 
By THE Socrery. 

Cultivation of Quina Tree in Java in 1859.—By tur Mapras Govr. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 63, new series, 
—By tne Bompar Govr. as 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, No. 34.—By tne Govt. or Inpta. 

Selections from the ae ae ah Government, Nos, 68 and 69. 
—By THe Same. mi 

Bhamini Bilisa, Part IT, —By Mn, B. B, Contr, . 
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Bachanuged, 
The Athenwim for August. 
The Philosophical Magazine for September. ‘ 
= Purchased.” 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VIII. No. 45, for 
September. e 


Analectes sur L’'Histoire et La Littérature des Arabes D'Espagne by 
Al-Makkar® Vols. 1 and 2. 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Vol. “XIV. No. 3. 
Abdul Razzik’s Rokaéyeat Jami. (513 Jiore 42/0 ist > clad ‘= 
Brockhaus’ Die Lieder des Hafis, Vol. 3, Part 3. 
Benfey's Orient und Occident, Vol. I. Part 3. 
Bohtlingk and Roth's Sanscrit Worterbiich, 1851-60. | 
Franck’s Etudes Orientalgs. “a 
Juynboll’s Abu'l Mahasin, Vol: 2, Part 2. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 210 and 211. 
Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th August and Ist September. 
Comptes Rendus, Vol. LIII. Nos. 5 to 8. . 
The Literary Gazette, Nos. 164 to 168, 
Lancorat Durr. 
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c - For DecemsBer, 1861. 


ee {The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Sootaty of Bengal was ‘ 
— — held_on the 4th instant. : 

a re Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

ap ‘The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

nah Pmt were received— ._ 

me Z From d x. W. ‘Theobald, Junior, a box containing specimens 






V. A. Ross, a specimen of the Albatross. 
€0 ony of aamadl Shnasta epor! son Budhulk 
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5. From Major R. C. Tytler, a pamphlet entitled, Description 
D Oiseaux Mouveaux de la Nouvelle Caledonie, par M, M. J. Verre- 
aux et O' Des Murs, being an extract from the Revue et Magasin De 


Zoologie, for September, 1860" . 
G. From the Bengal Government, a copy of the selections from 
the records of the Bengal Government, No. 38, - 


7. From the Ven'ble J. H. Pratt, a copy of each of his treatises 
on the Figure of the earth and “ Scripture and Science rot at va- 
riance.”’ . 

® From Lieut.-Col. A. Fytche, Commissioner of Martaban aad 
Tenasserim Provinces, a skeleton of an adult male of one of the abori- 
gines of the Andaman Islands. = 

With reference to this presentation, the sone! ing letter has been 
received :— 

Mautmain, 1st November, 1861. 

Str,—I have the pleasure to present to the Asiatie Society a skele- 
ton of an adult male of one of the aborigines of the Andaman Group 
of Islands, one of the three who were lately captured in the vicinity 
of Port Blair, and who died aft Maulmain a short time ago. 

- In my note on these people, forwarded to the Society in the latter 
end of May lagt, I stated my belief that their reputed similarity to 
the true African Negro had been much exaggerated, giving my reasons 
for such at length, and what I considered to be their origin. The 
Society will no doubt be able to determine distinctly*from the bones 
now sent, whether these people are true aborigines or belonging to 
the African Negro rgce as formerly represented. ° ° 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. Fyrenr, Lrevt.-Cor, 

* 


— —— = 


Letters from Messrs. W. S. Halsey and A. Payne expressing their 
desire to withdraw from the Society were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordipgry members :— 

Major H. R. James, C. B. 

M. Kempson, Esq. , 


C. B. Saunders, Esq., C. S.« 
Captain W. ‘A. Ross, Bengal Artillery.” - | os 
Ne 3. n° 
. 
> 
‘e ve 


°* oe 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 


meeting :— ° 

Major D. Briggs (for re-election) proposed by the President, second- : 
ed by Colonel Yule. , ° 

G. KE. Ward, Esq., C. S, proposed by Mr. Cowell, seconded by the 
President. 


W. King, Esq., J unior, Geological Survey of India, proposed by 
Mr. T. Oeiham, seconded by Mr. J. G. Medlicott. 
Communications were received — 
el. From Babu Radha Nath Sikdar, Abstracts@f Meteorolocéal 
Observations takeneat the Surveyor General's Office, in June last. 
2. Fram Mr. Ff. E. Hall, a paper on the vestiges of three Royal 
lines of Kanouj. ; 
The President inform@l the meeting of the appointment by Govern- . 
ment of Colonel A, Cunningham on an Archeological Mission which 
might be expected to occupy him for the next two years and in the 
course of which the Colonel intended to explore the interesting 
district of Behar. He invited Mr. Bayley to read extracts from a 
letter in which Colonel Cunningham s etched his plans for the ensu- 
ing cold weathey 
Mr. Bayley stated that from a private letter he undgrstood it to be 
Colonel Cunningham’s intentions to devote the present cold season to 
the examination of Behar and especially to the exploration of the 
sites ofthe arftient cities of Vaisali and Kusinagara and of some 
unopened ¢opes in their vicinity. Mr. Bayley added that Colonel 
Obnningham’s letter also announced his acquisitgon of an extremely 
curious silver coin of the Indo- Parthian group. Mr. Bayley concluded 
iby expressing his ¢ibws regarding this “elass of coins and the relation 
6 of the kings by whom they were struck to the Bactrian and Indo- 
Scythian Kings of Upper India.e = ® 
_ The Officiating Librarian submitted the usual migeehiy, report. 


howe he, following books and_ 
"meeting. 









e Vividhartha Sangraha, No. 76 edee Wisyron: 
ie Cale atta Christian OBaserver for Novomber. —By tHe Epiror. 
| 


| | a We . _ ee 
7 . * * Wad a > 4 
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Prison Return of the N. W. Provinces for 1860.—By ree Govr. N. W. 
PROVINCES, e 


Expedition to the Higher Ranges of the Anamalia Hills, Coimbatore, in 
1858. By Dr. H. Cleghorn.—RBy tHe Autor. 

Description D'Oiseaux Nouveaux de la Nouvelle Caledonie, par M. M. J. 
Verreaux et O'Des Murs.—By Mayon R. C. Tyrtuer. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome XVIII. No. 69.—Bw tue Astati@ Sociery er 
Panis, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, Vol. XIX. Part I.—By 


. THE SoOciery. * 
Journal of Sacr@gpiiiterature and Biblical Record, Vol. XIV. No. 27.—4y 
THE Epironrs. - > 


Purina Sangraha, Parts 3 to 6.—By Banu K. P. Sixen. = 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palwontologia Indica, Vol. L., 
Part I. containing descriptions of the Cretacesus Cephalopoda of S. India, 
By Mr. H. F. Blanford.—By tHe Govr. or Lypta. 

The Oriental Baptist for November.—By tar Eprror. 

The Figure of the Earth. By Archdeacon Pratt.—By tue Aurnon. 

Seripture and Science not at variance.—Bvy tor Same. 

Report on the Cholera in tha, Delhi Division, No. 8—By tae Puwsan 
GOVERNMENT. > 

Report (fifth) of the Council of the International Association.—By THR 
ASSOCIATION. , . 

Report of the Oriental Translation Committee for 1861.—By tHe Trans- 
LATION CoMMITTEE. | . 

Selections from the Records of the Government N. W. Proviness, No, 34. 
—By tHe Govt. N. W. P. 

Selections from thg Records of the Bengal Government, No. 38.— By THE 
Benoat Govr. ; 

Sleeman's Report on Budhuk elias Bagree Decoits.—By Carr. W. A. Ross. 

Eaechanged. 
The Athenw#um for September. 
The Philosophical Magazine for October. 


Purchased, 
The Annals and Magazine of to History for October, Vol. VIII. — 
No. 46. | ; 
The American Journal of Sciences and Arts, Vol. XIX. No. 95, for 
September. a i 
The Natural History Review for October. . 


Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 8 of 1861. 
Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th September and 1st October. 


. ~ 
” 
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The Westminster Review for October. 
2) Seas Weber's Indische Studien, Vol. VI. ‘ «6 
~ Comptes Rendus, Vol. LITT. Nos: 9 to 12. 
' The Literary Gazette, Nos. 169, 171 and J72. 
| Séurnal des. August. 
Be Sa Chinesische “und: ene Lautverhiltnisse, von Richard Lepsius, 
Rerlin, LAGE See 
: Uber die Arabischen Sprachlaute und Deren Umschrift, von Richard 
, Berlin, 61 : | 
. Latooran Durr. 
Bi aes He-~ > } a a 
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Meteorological Observations. i 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of May, 1860. 


e 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitade 88° 20’ 34 Faat. 
Feet 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea legel, 'g.11 


. 
Daily Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
































a dependent thereon. *. 
Ss 2s . 
wo Boe Range of the Barometer Ss |Range of the Tempera 
= “Se E = during the duy. <a = ture during the daa 
7" =o Se SS = e 
Date, aa 3 
ew? y . c = 
sae Max. Min. Diff. am Max. | Min. | Dif. 
= Wr 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o o o o 
1 29.670 | 29.736 | 29.586 0.150 89.1 98.6 $2.3 | 16.3 
2 619 702 .506 196 | 88.7 97.6 | 82.8 | 148 
3 655 G94 596 098 [ 841.0+ | 95.6 29 | 997 
4 694 807 633 174] 82.4 93.0 72.8 | 20.2 
5 t02 645 O76 169 83.5 90.1 78.4 | 11.7 
6 Sunday. 
7 753 B12] .661e) .151 | 84.7 95.0 | 74.83 | 20. 
8 719 756 712 174 84.2 93.) 75.0 ai 
9. 626 697 544 153 85.6 95.3 76.4 | 18.9 
10 .624 |, -683 640}, .143 87.9 91.8 83.6 | 11.2 
il 652 TO 576 129 86.8 97.0 77.4 119.4 
12 665 738 -580 158 86.6 (96.8 77.2 | 19.6 
13 Sunday. | 
14 G00 654 532 
15 G25 715 .560 
; 16 .§28 697 .566 
17 G36 69% 574 
18 650 722 685 
19 672 755 621 
20 | Sunday 
21 613 691 .623 
22 561 27 A777 
23 524 594 AAT 
24 .5629 479 A52 
’ 25 .528 580 A47 
20 507 07 AS4 
27 «| Sunday. 
28 535 602 AT? 
29 517 583 43 
30 490 -563 -428 
’ 31 .5607 690 ® 417 





eee 

The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
perce are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 
the day, ; ’ } 


’ 
3 
it 
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il Meteorological Observat ions. 


Abstract of the Results of the aarti Meteoralogical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of May, 1860. 


ice ts Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/( Contlinued, ) 



















“ 4 3 ag | ag == 
a . . = Sy as 
= C = = “ a Tes eB: 
2 ee era Be eae ee | et a ee 
E ee] £12 |g | se |SBE| 222 
aoa | PEER = = 2 2 .| =e | 28 £2 = 
Ss = = a; ss | ©2 |\ae8|) 3s 
no =. ‘3S c= < * =SS58\) «8 
#5 ins z a) Cie $= sae) Sss 
= Q oO — = = = ~. 
o o o o Inches.| T. gr. | T. er. 
1 81.8 7.3 75.1 11.0 0.943 | 10,00 4.12 0.71 
- 81.3 7+ hee 11.1 928 9 85 -il yp 
3 76.5 7.5 | 72.7 | 113 792 | 849 | 3.68 | .70 
4 76.8 5. 74.0 8.4 827 90 2.71 77 
5 78.2 6.3 73.5 8.0 868 9.31 -69 yh 
6 Sunday. 
7 79.2 764 8.3 803 56 .86 a7 
8 76.7| 7.6 | ‘boz| .64 | .60 | 79 
9 76.6} 9.0 ‘899 59 | 3.17 | 75 
10 78.6 9.3 958 | 10.19 «| «.45 75 
tl 77.3 9.5 919 9.78 43 7% 
12 77.7 8.9 931 2 oe 76 
10.40 
9.00 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Offjce, Calcutta, 
in the month of May, 1560. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 




















=a ‘S ~ = | Range of the Barometer - 5 Range of the Temperature 
2Es for each hour during =: for each hourduring * 
Hour = 5 at the month. - 2 e the month. 
"lime =a 7 = E 
5 a = | Max. Min. Diff, = = | Max. Min.* Diff. 
= = 
Inches. | Inches.| Inches.) Inches. o o ° o 
sickt 29,617 |'29.776 |29.461 | 0.915 | 83.5 | 87.6] 72.9 14.7 
1 607 756 A61 295 83.0 87.0 ef2.8 14.2 
3 500 736 453 .283 83.0 86.8 73.2 13.6 
a 692 729 449 280 82.6 86.2 73.2 13.0 
A 602 738 441 287 82.4 86.0 73.5 12.5 
5 615 703 473 50) 82.3 85.6 |e 74.2 114 
6 : 763 490 273 82.4 | 86.0 75.0 11.0 
7 .650 791 .533 .258 53.6 87.0 76.8 10.2 
& 668 B31 635 206 56.8 90.6 BSL.8 8.8 
9 676 BAS 546 299 89.5 93.0 $3.0 8.0 
10 G74 835 | .546 289 | 92.4] 95.8 96.5 10.3 
il .659 800 .631 269 94.6 | 100.4 * SL.6 18.8 
* * 7 
Noon. 6416 792) .623 269 | 96.3 | 102.6 84.1 18.5 
1 623 .768 495 273 97.8 | 104.6 85.7 18.9 
2 596 745 479 266 98.2 | 105.1 87.7 17.4 
3 569 721 A460 261 98.3 | 105.8 20.0 16.8 
A 547 .703 428 275 97.0 104.8 90.1 14.7 
5 541 697 417 289 95.0 | 103.6 89.8 13.8 
6 .555 756 ‘ 326 91.6 | 100.6 80.0 20.6 
7 581 755 AGL 291 87.9 | 95.0 F750 20.0 
My 599 758 477 281 86.1 92.2 | 744 17.8 
9 621 807 498 209 84.5 | 89.4 74.3 15.1 
10 G25 778 492 286 84.4 5S.6 73.6 15.0 
ll 21 764 452 2312 83.9 83.4 72.9 15.5 





The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dryand Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived fron, Che observations made at the several hours 
during the month. . 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Alay, 1560. 


Hourly M®ans, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon,—( Continued.) 














° 
= - = = oc +3 Soe = 3 
a ef 2 iA 8 PS j|2# 52/Fs5 

. 4 3 4 Ss s 3 -_ 5 = > 3 
= o o - os a = —~ 

Hour. ES =* o = s ; =o Ess So be 

= & "> a 2 2 —- 
ue = = a 4 fs ea. | aus! = s 3 

a = fo) = m= a . “= = 2a. = 
om te = = = = cst = =: S c= S 
- = 4 S eo] > | Ses | See |azs 
S & S - =. =~ E= 

o o o 0 Inches. |Troy grs.|Troy grs 

9.92 2.08 0.83 

86 1.96 $3 

07 55 84 

s .9O7 By ob 4 25 

07 64 86 

10,08 50 * 

ll bt 50 87 

ot .69 86 

°47 2.74 79 

41 3.88 73 

18 5.36 66 

9.92 6.63 .60 

. ° \ 

72 7.66 .56 

72 8.41 54 

75 .58 53 

78 61 .53 

.92 7.80 56 

65 09 .53 

76 5.43 4 

-70 3.94 71 

7h ook i785 

4 2.71 78 

.56 67 yi) 
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"Greenwich Constante 


yea, # 
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a ~h ee = Se rs 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month ef Alay, 18G0. 


Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 








Ep & ° 
3 |$20 _ 
S 5 §|Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
S22| of the Wind. - 
a we oS 
i 
Inches, - 
- |S &5. W. Secatd. clouds HILS a. wt. cloudless after- 
wards. 
oe Ss. Seatd. clouds till 1 P. at. gloudless till 
7 PB. M. cloudy afterwards. 
0.56 |S. & 8. W. Cloudless till 9 a. Mm. Scatd Wi & 7) till 


4P. M. eloudy afterwards; also rain- 
ing between 6 & S PY. we. 
18 Ss. & 8S. E. Cloudless till 4 a. a1. Seatd. clouds till 
, 7 v. M. cloudy afterwards ; also thun- 
der and hghtning, accompanied with 
little rain between 9 & 11 Pr. m. 
a Ss. Scatd. clouds till 5 r, ar. cloudless till 9 
r. M. cloudy afterwards. 


* 
0.94 |S.&85.E.. °* | Scatd. clouds till 4 rp. wt. cloudy after- 
wards; also raintig between 6 & 8S 
F. M. 
0.0% | 5. 4&5. E. . Scatd. clouds till 6 yp. wr. cloudy after- 
wards; also thunder & lightning & 
° a little rain between 7 & 9 P. af. 
ee S.&8. E. Cloudless till 4 a. a. Sfatd. i till L 
Pr. M. cloudless afteFwards. * 
os Ss. E. & 8. Cloudy till 10 a. at. cloudless till 5 P. 
mM. Seatd. clouds afterwards. 
0.32 | 8. & S. E. Cloudy ; also rain accompanigd wit? 
° thunder & lightning between 7 & 8S 
: Pr. M. 
lL |X &8: 3. * | Cloudless till 3 A. at. Seatd. clouds till 
7 v. M. cloudless afterwards. 
os s.&8. W. e Gloudless. 
—_ Ss. & 8S. W. Cloudless, 
“* S. & IN. Be. Cloudiless. 
os Ss. Cloudiess till 3 Pp. st. cloudy till 7 p. a. 
cloudless afterwards. 
oe 8. ~Cloudless till 11 a. aw. Scatd, “i till 6 
®, M. cloudless afterwards. 
** s. * Cloudless. 
-- |S. Cloudless. r 
- |8. &8. EB. Cloudless, 


.. |S. &S2R. Cloudless till 44. x. Scatd. “itil 5 
Sn Pp. M. cloudy til 9 r. mt. cloudless 
afterwards, * ba 














. Py o 
* 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological eObservations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in, the month of Alwy, 18GO. 


Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 


ES Prevailing direction Goneral Aspect of the Sky, 
= of the Wind, 
& 
— =. ys =. -_ ee 

















= 
Ss; & S&S. E. & E, Cloudless till 4 a. a. Scatd. clouds till 
8S Pp. M. cloudless afterwards; also 
thunder & lightning at 5 Pp, ac. 





3. & S. E. Cloudless till7 a.m. Scatd. i after. 
wards ; also lightning at 8 P. ar. 
S. & SeE, Cloudless till 7 a. a. Seatd. clouds af- 
terwards ; also slightly drizzling at 
6. P. M, 
S. & N. E, Cloudless till 4a. sf. Seatd. “i till 3 
r. M. cloudy afterwards; also slight- 
|} ly drizzling between 8 & 9 Pp, ar. 
S. & §. E. Scatd. clouds ; also lightning at 7 pr. a, 
Ss. less till 4a. Mt. Scatd. clouds after- 
Wards. 
e| S. E. & 8. Scatd. i & “i; also slightly drizzling 
at SP. M. | a 
* s 
- 


* Ni Cirai, i Oirro strati, ©i Cumuli, ~] Cumulo strati, “i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
“ iCirro cumuli. 


7 


* . ‘ ° Y 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 


in the monjh of May, 1860, 

Montrunty Resvuprs. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, : _ 
Max. height of the Barometer, occurred at 9 a. M. on the Sth, 
Min, height of the Barometer, occurred at 5 P. at. on the 31st, 
Extreme Range of the Barometer during the month, 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, os on 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. ks ° 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, 
Max. Temperature occurred at 3 P. mM. on tho 21st, 
Min. Temperature occurred at 1 4. M.on the 4th, 





Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, oe 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperatufe, a ee 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto,” bs - 
Meas daily range of the Temperature during the month, . 

bad . 
* 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, pass pee 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, 
Computed Mean Dew Point for the month, . - 


Mean Dry “Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point, 





. ; 
Mean Elastic force of vapour for the month, .. oe 
= . 
Mean weight of Vapour for the month, ie ei 


Additional weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, 


Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 





** 
Rained $8 days,—Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, a é 
Total amount of rain during the month, és af 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, .. iis de 





Inches 
es 29.613 
@ 29.845 
o» 29.417 
oe 0428 
.. 29.652 
-. 29.537 
a 0.145 
o 
- 85.7 
¥* 105.5 
we 72.8 
oT 33.0 
ae 98.7 
we 81.0 
ie BL ie 
o 
~, Sth 
e's 7.3 
ne 77.7 
.* 11%0 
Inches 
ie 0.931 
Troy grains 
es 9.55 
ee 4.08 
O.71 
Inches 
_ 0.94 
vs 2.21 
8. & 8. i. 
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* 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
a 
in the month of May, 1860. 


. Montuty Resvutrts, 
Table showigg the number of days on which at a given hour apy psrticular wind 


blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. = 








ee ee 












-~ 
e = = Fad : = : =f: 
aoa. alnile efa\s| | ele =e lela /2|3 
NJ She |z wil bl (el lt! Prricer 
No, of dayg. | 
. 
Midnight. * 7 J 
1 7 ; L 
: 2 
3 S 
4. 9 2 
- an = 1 8 
6 4 8 
7 1 4 6 
| x 1 5 st 
e . 9 | 1 
10 1 3 
il 1 se 3 1 
1 
| 1 4 
2 4/9 5 1 
1 6 6 3 
2 8 2 
3} I 4 3 
1 1 4 2 I 
1 3 5 2 1 
2 4 : 41 . 
1 2 | 5) 1 
_ 1 2/ isi: 2 1 | 4 
1 4 diy 1 1 
1 3 7\ - 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, | 
in the m@gnth of June, 1860. 


































~ Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude 8S8* 20’ 34” East, 
feet. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea devel, 18.11 
: Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical clements 
dependent thereon, . 
‘s s = 2 
=> +3: Range of the Barometer ss" Range of the Tempera. 
5 = during the day, = 3 ture during the daf. 
B 33 as | 
g 3 == Max. Min. Diff. = 2 Max. (Min. | Diff, 
o ~“ = 
. Inches. | Inches, | Inches. | Inches. o o o 
1 | 29.575 | 29.621 | 29.499 0.122 88.0 99.2 79.2 
2 615 OS} 550 31 838.8 93.9 738.8 | 
3 Sunday. ; 
4 610 677 523 154 83.2 98.6 FIO 
& .602 665 545 120 $6.5 95.6 $2.0 
G 637 691 588 105 R4.3 91.3 | 81.0 
' 7 670 42 eaU 122 82.3 87.4 7FI2 
8 627 O73 575 09S 822 bh 79.8 
y .608 G57 555 102 $4.6 92.3 73.5 
© . 
10 Sunday. 
1l 597 mit 521 i122 86.1 93.4 81.2 12.2 
12 572 631 610 121 $3.9 91.9 80.4 | 10.6 
138 OF 554 A4G 108 81.4 LS o.4 5.4 
14 AZ AS4 368 -116 81.8 85.5 9.2 6.3 
: 15 386 A4M8 319 129 83.4 85.5 79.3 9.5 
16 * 337 55 203 Oz Si.4 9L.5 80.2 ls 
1 Sunday. 
1 54 513 Ao? 11t 89.4 96.4 | 83.4 | 13.0 
19 530 08 479 my bee: | 83.8 D4. 77.0 17.5 
20 “615 603 660 103 82.7 bP 90.5 77.6 12.9 
21 .629 676 £5 118 85.3 1.0 $0.6 10.4 
22 O24 O74 574 .100 Si.t 89.0 81.2 7.8 
23 bod Go 534 -lLil 56.1 92.6 $1.3 11.3 
; 24 | Sunday. 
25 : 574 413 161 $4.2 87.4 1a2 9.2 
26 423 458 380 O78 85.1 92.6 Ti. 15.0 
27 506 550 Fy 16 143 84.8 SOG 80 16.0 
28 529 O07 : 128 86.1 93.8 8 13.0 
29 A407 656 413 143 85.5 92.0 80.5 11.2 
30 | 478 O49 436 113 Si.1 % 8y.2 81.0 8.2 
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in the month of June, 18G0, 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon,— (Continued, ) 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Mleteoralogical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the moth of June, 1560. 
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: Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the lvgrometrica!l elements 
dependent thereon, . 
oe 
= s ~ _ | Range of the Barometer for = 5 Range Zn the Temperg- 
=2is euch hour during the = 2 ture for eag> ‘hour 
‘= 2 ce month, > |* during the 
Hour.| = ae. . = 2 month. 
sa . ‘ = = | . - 
zss=+ Max. Min. Diff. = Max. | Min. | Dit. 
=. ~~. 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o oO o oO 
nicht, | 29-555 | 29.742 |29.369 | 0373 | 81.8 | 856 | 77.7| 7:9 
1 641 | .712 £349 363 $1.5 85.4 7.7 | ~ Fe 
2 531 .682 310° 372 81.2 85.3 | 77.6) 7.7 
3 .530 62! 30 238 81.2 85.2 77.6 7.6 
A 52 £650 01 40 50.5 530 78.0 7.0 
5. 537 AT 302 345 80.9 84.2 7.8 4 
6 554 |e .665 17 248 §1.1 84.6 78.0 6.6 
7 50D .679 Bit 5 $2.0 $5.6 70.4 6.2 
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11 .579 .6S4 364 320 5Y.5 96.4 S1.8 14.6 
: ° 4 o ° 
Noon.) .564 “690 46 mo eS 2 99.0 81.9 17.1 
1 547 OTF 325 52 . 99.2 Si.4 ) 17.8 
= | .526 AF B16 52 Si.7 99.0 81.2 | 17.8 
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® | 538 658 47 iL : 90.0 | 77.8) 12.2 
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10 : 687 867 3820 82.9 87.8 77.8 | 10.0 % 
11 GL .GOL 374 =. 17 52.3 56.6 78.4 5.2 y 
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= ts 
The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb . 
: Thermometers are deri Rom observations made at,the several hours | 
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Abstract of the Resultg af the Mourly, Aleteorological Observations : 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
= in the month of June, 1860. 
i’ Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 2 
4 * dependent thereop.—f Continued.) 
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Abstract of the Results of the Ilourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
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6 “*s ** 
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8 * “> 7. 
9; 124.0 | O.m4 
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11 se 0.32 
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13 “2 1.16 
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17 Sunday. 

1s} 1387. 


21] 135.0 ** 





Ni Cirri, -i Cirro 


wi Cirre cumuli. 








strati, Oi Cumuli, \i Cumulo strati, “i Nimbi, —i 
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inthe mputh of June, 1860. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &c, 





° 
>. 
General Aspect of the Sky. 


Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 





PS ee CS 
S,&E.&8. E. 
5. & 58. W. 


Scatd. clouds; also very slightly iz- 
zling at 7 Pr. ef. 
Cloudless till 3 A. ar. cloudy till 11 4. 


M. Seatd. “itil 5S m a. cloudless 
afterwards, 





| Seatd. cfouds till 4 a, wt. cloudless till 
10 a.m. Seatd. —i afterwurds, 

Scatd. ~i & “i till 1 p. at. cloudy after- 
wards; also very slightly drizzling 
at 5 &. M. 

Scatd, ~i till 6 a. mw. cloudy afterwards ; 
also drizzling after interverala be- 
tween 1 P. at. & midnight. 

Cloudy; slso constantly drizzling be- 
tween Noon & GP. mM. 

Cloudy ; also con#tantly drizzling. 

Seatd,. —i & “itillG ep. mw. cloudless after- 

wards; also raining between 5 & G6 P. af. 


Scatd, i till 6 a. at. cloudy afterwards ; 
also raining betpeen 6 & 7 FP. mM, * 


Ss. Cloudy; also drizzlingat1 &5 & 6 e.m. 
Ss. &58. W. Cloudy; also constantly raining or 
| Sarg 

3. W. & W. Cloudy ; also oceasionally @rizzling® 
S. W. & calm. Cloudy; also raming between Noon & 
. le... & drizzling between 8 & 11 

Yr. M. 
5. W. & 8. Cloudy ; also drizzlimg at 11 a. mu. & 
a o between 5 & 9 bP. M, 

5S. W. & 8. Cloudy till 8 a. a. cloudless till 3 Pp. ar. 


cloudy tillS vr, at, cloudless after- 
wards, 

Cloudless till 3 a. mM. cloudy afterwards ; 
also raining between 2 & G P. Mt. 

Cloudless till 8 a. mw. Scatd. —i tilll 
©. M. cloudy afterwards; also raining 
at 2 Pr. M. | 

Cloudless tillelO a. mw. Seatd. “i & i 
till 7 ». at. cloudless atterwards. 


8S. & EK. & S. E. 


S.&58.E. & E. 
** 


8. E. & E. & 8. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of June, 1860, 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 
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ae o . E Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
a3 5.8 of the Wind. 
a™ Tso 
o Tnehes ° 
= ze Cloudless till 7 4. at, cloudy till 2 f ar. 


Seatd, 71 & —i pr dara s;also driz- 
zling between 9 & 10 a. M. 

Cloudleas fill 4 a.m, Seatd. -—i & -1 
till 11 a. M. cloudy till 7 Pp. at. cloud- 
less afterwards. 


Chace also ae between midnight 
& A, Mi: slightly raining at 
=i & at 2 ee Pr. M. 

Cloudy till 9a.m. Scatd. i after- 
wards; ulso raining between mid- 
night & 2 a. M. 

Clowsly ; also drizzling between 3&7 


Seatd.. aouds til3 rv. x. Scatd. —i 


. (021 |S &S. W. 








126.0 | 046 | 5.458. W. 








o- as S. & E. 
127.0 - “|S. & N. E. 
_ > 
132.4 | 0.10 | N. B. & E. 
126.0 | 0.07 |S. & NL 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 


v 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of June, 1860. 














Monxruty Resucrs. . 
™ Inches 
Mean height of the Barometer for the fionth, oe os 29,544 
Max. height of the Barometer occurred at M idnight on the 7th, 80s ae 29.742 
Min “eight of the Barometer occurred at 4 Pp, M. on the 16th, —, 29 253 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, oa ss 0.449 
Mean of the daily Max. Pressures, ee _ - 29,601 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, és os <n 29.482 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, .. Ka O.119 
o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, ae ee 84.9 
Max. Temperature occurred at 1 Pp. mM. on the 1st, ee ee 99.2 
Min. Temperature occurred at 3 pr. %. on the 19th, ae as 77.0 
Extreme range of the Temperatare during the month, .. oe 22.2 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature, e. a ee 91.7 
Ditto ditto® Min. ditto, » es nis oe 79.9 
Mean daily range of the "(emperature during the month, és 1LS8 
. = . . 
o 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the mo ee = 80.6 
Mean Dry Bulb Therm meter above M Wet Bulb Thermometer,.. £3 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, .. a ia 78.4 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, .. 6.5 
* Inches 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the mongh, os oe 0.052 
Troy grains 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, ae <2 aise 10.17 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, ee 2.32 
Mean degree of humidity for the menth, com plete saturation being unity, 0.81 
. 
« Inches 
Rained 21 days, Max, fall of rain ditring 24 hours, =e ee 132 
Total amount of rain during the month, —.. ile os 6.46 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, e* es 
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Abstract of the Resulés of the Hourly Aleteorological Observations 

taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 

e mm the month of June, 1860. 

Montuny Resvunrs. | 
; 
Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, when 
~< any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 






























Hour. c. 2 : : : e : : 
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3 3] | 2 6 1 9| 2) 1 iy BR 4 
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a: 31] 2} 1) 6/11 2 9{1i 3 2 
6° 1) Pp3 T | 3.3 8,1} 4/1) 12 
7 5 5 |}2) 3 6/11 6 1 
= 3 8 2 9/21 4 
-O. 1 10 2 7/11 6/2 ; 
10 ~ 1 9 3/1] 6/14 6G 1 
11 5 5 2 6 9/1 
| 
Noon. | 1\_ 4)/1' 4 64.11 6] 3) 1 
i SB |l2t 4 8/21 1 
2 1}. 5/2) 3 v Aa te | fie | 
3 1 4)1) 4 Gili 2/1 
4 Sil} 5 2 1 1 
5 4/1) 2 2 ; 1 
ae 6 5 | 3] 3 4/13 1 
lt 8/1} 2 3 1/1 : . 
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Abstract ofthe Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of July, 1860. 
* 


Latitude 22° 33’ 1% North. Longitude 88° 20’ 34” East. 


Feet. 


Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea evel, 18.11 


Duily Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependept thereon, a 


Date. 








f 


Mean Height o 
the Barometer 
at 32° Fuht, 


Inches, 
Sunday, 
29.530 


521 
024 
-53U 
532 
«500 


Sunday. }. 


526 
505 
446 
456 
O11 


Sunday. 


561 
584 
09D 
567 
575 
552 


Sunday. 


.579 
92 
532 
496 
.508 
611 


Sunday. 


512 
637 


The Mean height 
Gticerietork ore 


+. 


Mux. 


Tnches. 


29.584 


.053 
561 
.086 
560 
537 





of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
| te hake 


derived from the twenty-four hourly 


i 


* 


Range of the Barometer 
during the day, 


a 


Min. 


Inches, 


29.462 


457 
458 
ASS 
-47 
o43 
. 


482 
16% 


373 | 


401 
4558 


536 
.532 
A76 
AS4 
460 
edt 


451 
71 





Range of the Temperg- 
ture durigngwhe day. 
. 


Dir. | Max. |Stin. | Dia, 
-_— se — = oo - 

Inches. ” o o o 
} 
| 








Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 











o 
0.122 | 85.3 91.4 | 81.0 | 10.4 
101 | 85.5 91.3 | 78.6 | 12.7 
103 | 85.0 89.6 | s2.2 | 7.4 
098 | 85.3 90.6 | 81.4) 92 
*O9L | 85.5 90.6 | 825 | 8.1 
103 | 85.3 90.4 | 82.0] 84 
. 
079 | 85.7 90.8 | 81.6 2 
.098 | 87.3 93.8 | 82.8 | 11.0 
121 | 83.8 96.8 | 82.0 | 148 
118 |. 87.0 96.4 | 83.4 | 13 
-117'| 87.0 94.0* | 81.4 G 
.088 | 85.4 878 | 8£.0 
87.4 |7238 | 7% 
88.8 oO} 88 
88.6 | 80.0 | 8.6 
87.2 80.7 6.5 
84.3—_ | 806 | 42 
87.8 | 80.6 | 7.2 
816 |77.0 | 46 
872 !77.8 | 94 
83.4 | 78.0 | 5.4 
80.6 | 77.9 | 2.7 
$41 | 784 | 5.7 
87.2 |77.6 | 9.6 








* 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Aleteorological eObservations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the month of July, 1860. 7 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and pf the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/( Continued.) 

















a oa 
na e =  .° ae #4 
= 2 fone :s oa. i538 | es . 
> 3 “5s ls: .leg; 
2 = pe cS es laSa| = FE 
3 — = SS |\muet| SZe 
Pate. a 2 Fost - ‘3 ee || eee eae ae 
as ¥ = z 2 Ey: | BS |ESs 2 
ea Te |S | ag | Bo) ee peel ess 
S a a 3s | gw| sS |288| es 
= = >. = Poy Se S& |=saan] Ses 
= = oO a) = = 3 = 
e 
o o o o Inches.| T. gr. | ‘T. gr. ‘ 
1 Sunday. 
2 81.4 3.9 79.4 5.9 0.983 | *10.49 2.15 0.83 
3 61.4 4.1) 793! 6.2 979 46 26 82 
4 81.8 3.2) 802/| 48 | 1.008 Tie 11496 86 
5 82.1 3.2) 80.5] 48 O17 87 77 86 
6 81.8 3.7 | 79.91 %.6 |} 0.998 65 | 2.07 St 
7 81.7 36) 799] 64 |, .998 .67 | 1.97 S4 
F & Sunday. | o ef. 
9 82.0 3.7 | 80.1 5.6 | 1.005 71 | 2.09 B4 
10 82.5 4.8 80.1 7.2 005 oo “| .¢2 .80 
11 83.1 5.7| 80.2] 8.6 008 68 | 3.32 76 
12 82.4 4.6 | 801] 6.9 005 69 | 2.60 80 
r 13 81.5 5.4 | 78.9] 8.1 | 0.967 30 9 78 
14 |” 80.7 4.7) Fas] 7.1 949 14 54 .80 
15 «| Sunday. 
© 79.8 29| 784| 42 | .952] e.28 | 145 | .88 
80. 2.9 78.5 4. 4 O64 = .36 53 7 
80.5 3.2 759 4.8 967 = 37 70 a6 
* 80.2 3.5 | 78.4] 6.3 952 21 86 85 
80.4 2.6 1] 39 978 45 37 88 
80.8 25] 79.5 | 3.8 £986 57 36 89 
Sunday. > Lad 
77.8 16 | 77.0 4 910 |} 9.85 | 0.77 93 
785 2.2 77.4 3.3 922 05 1.09 90 r 4 
79.2 15 | 78.4 3 .952 | 10.27 | 0.77 03 
98.7 0.9! 782) 1.4 946 24 45 96 
| 79.5 21/ 784) 32 | .952 25 "| 1.09 0 
499.2 2.6} 77.9) 8.9 | e937 .08 82 
* 8 = 
26| 784| 3.9 952 |, .23 35 88 ‘ 


2.6 79.0 | 3.9 270 Ae 37 88 





qT — ctrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Abstract of the Results of the FTourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveygr General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the monjh of July, 1860. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
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dependent thereon, 
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Le  ———— a. _ a 
The Mean Height of the Baromoter, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the observations made at the several hours 


during the month. 





the Barometer 
ut 32° Falt. 


Mean Height of 





osoarawr 


KROCeVane ote 


Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 





Max. Min. Dilf. 





Inches.| Inches.) Inches. 


29.630 (29.459 | 0.171 
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G05 436 16% 
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Abstract of the Resuits of the Hourly Meteoroloyical Observationa 
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taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, . 
in the month of July, 1860. 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon,—( Continued.) . 
= = E . "| 3 =s | s54)] 82 
‘2 |F PZ ja |e [ES lace leas 
™ ™ = & = = ee” = = 5 ad a 
Hoel Sa | ae a 1S 2 25 |222/ f=. 
= 2 = 2 se ies a =2|2s2 
| = 2+ =e SE 2 | Seale 
e S = — = & = s =: = = = — = hoe od 
=s E E re | > | 382/358 \|a33 
| = fam) 5 = = Se) = = 6 S: E - 
————————— e_—__ ee | ———— \ 
o o o 0 Inches. |Troy grs.|Troy grs. 
Mia- | | 
night 80.0 2.1 78.9 3.2 | 0.967 10.41 1.10 0.90 
1 79.7 2.0 78.7 34 O61 35 02 91 
2 79.6 1.9 785 2.9 | 955 29 0.98 91 
3 79.3 1.9 | 78.3 2.9 | =™49 22 99 91 
| 4 79.0 | -1.7 | 78.1 26 | .os1f 16 88 92 
) : 5 79.0 1.7 | 781 2.6 | .943 16 88 2 
: 6 79.0 1.6 78.2 2.4 | ..046 21 |e .80 93 
te 7 79.6 17 78.7 2.6 961 05 Bo 22 
S 80.7 2.7 79.3 4.1 979 * 51 1.45 88 
a 9 81.3 « 3.3 79.6 5.0 989 58 S1 85 
Sa ©*z0 | S19 |e 42 | 79.8 6.3 | .995 .62 2.33 82 
y ll»| 82.3 4.7 | 79.9 J.le| .998 63 .66 .80 
© c . . 
Noon. ] 82.5 5.1 79.9 7.7 998 61 * 91 79 
1 82.4 5.2 798 7.8 |. “995 .58 .O4 78 
2 82.4 4.9 79. 74 998 63 78 79 
BS) SLI 6.0 |. 79. 7.5 | .976 39 79 9 
4 81.7 4.7 | 79.3 es 72 Ab 2 -B0 
5 61.5 4.4 79.3 6. 79 AA 43 81 
6 80.9 4.1 73.8 6.2 964 ol 23 82 
Py 80.7 3.4 79.0 6.1 970 40 1.81 85 , 
8 80.5 3.1 78.9 4.7 967 37 66 56 
9 80.2 2.8 78.8 4.2 264 a6 46 68 4 
30 $0.2 2.5 78.9 3.8 967 39 33 8D 
rh © 2.3 73.9 3.5 -9G7 39 ‘ 0 
* - | 
et CL ALLL LL F . . - 
" - é : ee . ° *, . 












Meteorological Observations." xxi 


distract of (he Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of July, 18G0. 
. 


. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &e, 








~ + ~ 
= s 25 = . S 
a 3 |©& & §| Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
= Se Ete of the Wind. = 
AL =A 2S . 
o-- a a 
o Inches. 
1| Seaday.) 0.80 = 
2) 130.8 8. & 8. E. Cloudless till @a. w. Scaff i & 4 
ens also drizzlingat 1& at 
5 F. e 
3 oe 0.86 | 8. Scatd. Li & i till 6 Pp. mw. clondless 
afterwards; also raining at 4 a. M. 
es 0.09 |8.&5. E Clondles$ till 4 a. at. cloudy afterwaFds ; 
also constantly drizzling between 2 
* & 8 P. Mt. 
we 0.60 | 8. Cloudy ; _— raining between 8 A, M. 
& 1 Pp. 
6) 115.0 e* 3. Cloudy ; ies slightly raining at 4 A. M. 
ae 1.38 |S. Seatcd. i till Sa. mw. cloudy afterwards ; 
a also raining after intervals between 
+ Ll&1OP. M. 
8) Sunday . of 
> = — Ss. & 8. W Clondy. 4 
10, 120.0] ., |S £38. W | Seatd. i till 1 p. ar. Seatd. clouds till 


14 ** ** 
15| Sunday.| 1.60 
1 .. | 0.22 


‘ > we 


SSE. & 8. & E. 
*- 

S. 4&8. E. - 

8.&5.E. *° 

Ss. & 8, E. 

8. & 8. W. 

S. E. 


a 
5.&58. W. & 8. E, 


al 
8. & 8. E. . 





7 Pp. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Scatd. \i & ~i till 7 a. mM. cloudless till 


1 Pp. M, Seatd, i tjll 7 P. a. cloud 


less afterwards. , 
Cloudy. 


| Clou less till 9 a. mu. Seatd. “i & “i 


afterwards. 
Cloudless till 4 a. Mm. cloudy*till 7 P.M. 
cloudless afterwards. 


Scatd. i till 10 a. mt. cloudy after- 
wards ; also drizMing at Noon & 
3 Pp. M, 

Cloudy; also raining st Midnight & 
between 10 a. Mm. & 1 Pp. Me. 

Cloudy; alsorainingat 1 a.m. & 10 & 
11 A. M. 

Cloudless till 7 a. x. Scatd. “i till 6 
P. Mw. Scatd. Mi & i afterwards. 

Cloudy till 7 Pr. at. cloudless afterwards ; 
also drizzling at 9 A. M. 

Clotidless till Ba. mM. cloudy afterwards ; 
also raining at 10 a. o. 


Cloudy 5 also ie mad raining before 
1 P.M. 


ve he 











. 


fos x. a ree e 





Xxil "Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological, Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
. in the month of July, 1860. 
| Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 
























Ba 

3 Prevailin direction General Aspect of the ° 

4 i of the Wind. = am 

=a 
i ae oe! by rae 
S. E. & 8. Cloudy; also constantly raining” 
SE. & W. & 8. Cloudy ; also constantly raining. 
3. Cloudy, with rain the whole day. 
5. &5. E. Cloudy ; also drizzling at 6 a. a. 
Ss. &, S. E. Cloudy ; also incessantly raining be- 

be! Paes ' tween 2 & 8 a. mM. 
i 3. & 8. BE. Cloudy ; also occasionally drizzling. 
117.0 E, & 8. Cloudy ; also yaining at 3 & 7 vp. uM. 
ba > 
> - 
. 
ba * 
j= 4 
; z eh 
. sy 


-. ON Cirri, i @lero etrath, of Cumuli, “1 Cunzalo atrati, Wi Nimbi, —i Strats, 
_ - “i Cirro tumuli. * 


“+ 


“ 








Meteorological Observations. XXxili 


a 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
faken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the moxwtth of July, 1860. 








Montury REsvuLrs. : 
Inches 
Mean height of the Barometer for the month, ce eee 29.532 
Max, height of the Barometer occurred ‘at 8 A. af. on the 18th, o. 29.644 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 P.M. on the llth, ee 29.373 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, <- ae 0,271 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, oe ee o- 29.579 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. és ae ©@.. 29.475 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, ss -» 0.104 
‘ - 
” . o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, - ee 83.9 
Max, Temperature occurred at 2& 3p. a. onthe llth, .. ** 96.8 
Min. Temperature occurred at 4 a, ot,on che 23rd, ee es 77.0 
Extreme range of the Temperature “during the month, oe oe 19.8 
Mean of the daily Max. Tempefature, ws — ee 538.5 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, on ee os 80.3 
Mean daily range of the Temperatufe during tlfe month, * 8.5 
Mean Wet bulb Thermometer for the month, .. 1 on 80.7 
Mean Dry bulb Thermometer above mean Wet bulb Thermometer, .. 3,2 
Computed Meas-Dew point forthe month, .. he, se. 79.1 
Mean Dry bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, o* 4.8 
. . ‘ " - 
a . Inches 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, .. ia piel, “oi 0.973 
* ~ 
Troy grains 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, es es ee 10.42 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, “* 1.71 


Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete suturation being unity, 0.86 





- % 


: yr Inches 
Rained 23 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 houra,. weer oe 2.84 
Total amount of rain during the month, “- ; = as 17.92 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, .. 1 &.. Ss. & 8. E. 











f ” 





XXIV Meteorological Observations, 


» dbstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 


inthe month of Juli, 18G0, 
Monruny Resvurs. 


" 
Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 


blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 


c 


= EES i SS Se 


ss 
Hour. = 
= 
n|z 
, 
1 
2 
3, 
r 4 - 
Pog 
6 
7 
c c g 
9 
10 
il 
© 






Het tH . 


ee oe Oe eS he 


oo 


Ry sTsT Tin coo ATS 
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hea OO DO 
to 
— 
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adc 
_ 
an 








tO me tS ho 
fd et at bed et et eS 
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CN ie to eto to tog oo 





GQeeestio tet thee 





ee when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. - 


Calm. 


—_ 


1 
2 
 ] 
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Meteorological Observations. XXV 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of August, 1360. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North, Longitude 85° 20’ 34” East. 2 
eet. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standord Barometergbove the Sea ewel, LH.11 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 








dependent thereon, oJ 
es an: 0 
+ ee Range of the Barometer — Range of the Tempega- 
2 = = during the day. ea = ture durigg the day. 
in | ® 
= Ss a; e—_— 
oo 
S36 | Max. | Min. | Dif. 5s Max. |*Min. | Dirt. 
=) -“ = 
= ————— —— ee 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches, o o o 0 
1 |29.636 | 29.571 29.479 0.092 82.6 7.0 TOG 7% 
2 |° .454 546°] .365 181 83.5 88.2 | 8058 | 7.4 
3 403 455 363 » 092 81.6 ee | 79.2 6.2 
4 A471 mar oe) 409 140 $2.4 So. TU.2 6.6 
5 Sunday. 
e _ 
G 539 583 483 100 §t.1 88.4 $1.0 7% 
7 594 G44 pis OG §2.1 85.7 79.8 50 
8 621 GGL |" .573 O88 $1.6 tel S 79.0 5 
Q* 627 81 -o41 1490 85.3 2.0 794 | 12.6 
10 603 |* .G78 524 154 |* 87.2 92.8 82.6 | 10.2 
lL |* .515 564 424 -140 . 88.5 95.6 S4.2 | 11.4 
12 Sunday. 
13 514 .573 470 103 83.5 87.4 8.6 6.58 
14 565 .G13 511 102 63.5 SS. 50.6 7% 
15 587 415 526 Li’ 83.0 57.6 80.6 7.0 
16 558 08) A586 ¢ -L14 84.1 88.5 S,2 
17 575 630 oO -L00 S15 82 7 70.5 2.0 
15 664 ° 22 GOT . LIS 80.7 $3.5 78.8 4.7 
19 | Sunday. 
> 
20 TOL 748 653 095 82.7 86.8 794 7.4 
21 -652 “710 -5536@ 427 80.8 82.6 73.7 3.9 
22 655 678 591 OST 82.4 86.2 79.2 70 
23 663 G96 605 -OD1 82.3 88 6 79.2 v4 
24 G75 745 G17 128 83.2 88.4 70.6 5.8 
25 719 777 G67 -L1O $2.5 55.1 80.0 5.1 
26 | Sunday. : 
27 tol 826 7 124 86.0 79.0 7.0 
28 422 754 6 144 85.5 02.6 SLO | 11.6 
29 669 734 .585 149 86.4 |, 93.0 82.2 | 10.8 
30 G52 “708 580 128 86. 91.8 $2.8 9.0 
31 5 748" | .615 133 91.5 | 82.6 8.9 


. 














CC —— ———————  ————  — — 
Tho Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 
he day. , 
t 


3; ~ : 











XEVI Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly MetcorologicaleObservations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in fhe month of August, LSGO, : 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued) 









— - oF . e ~ - 
: S |S 1 ee leg les 
* = o =" es i 
— = c eS 5 a = ne a aime 
3 © = 2 SS iseel+= 
Pte. | 2 3 ae es 2 | Ze ese eS? | 
4 2» ) m = 2 ey. == » 
= 7 3 = _ pe a5 SS —ei3 be % = 
, eT he CT 
3 8 = 2 pe | E> | Ss |SkS/588 
= = oO = “ = < = 
~~ EE ——————E —_—_—_—— | _.  - = __ 
6 o o o Inches. , ‘T’. gr.| T. er. 
1 80.3 2.3 79.1 3.5 0.973 - | 10.45 1.23 0.90 
2 50.9 2.6 79.6 3.9 USD 60 Ao 88 
.. 3 72.3 2.3 78.1 8.5 -043 ld 20 m2) 
- ‘ 4 79.8 2.6 78.5 3.0) 055 . wd -5Y 
- 5 Sunday. © ei 
‘ 6 80 0 41 77.9 6.2 e| ”-937 4] 2.17 | .se2 
o 7 79.2 2.9 77.7 44 | ®@ 02); 1.49 87 . 
ip. - R 79.2 e 2 4 7S.o0 3.6 040 Al Br | ao 
= 9 81.1 4.2 790 6.3. -970 3% | 2.27 82 
“hi ~ 10 82.3 4.9 7O.8 7 4 995 60 77 79 
= 11 £3.4 5.1 80.8 ° 7.7 | 1.027— BO) 1h os 79 











Aleteorological Observations. ; 


Abstract of the Results of the Iourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’'a Office, Caicutta, ; 
in the month of August, 1860. 
‘ - 


Hourly Means, Xc. of the ObS%ervations and of the Hygrometrical elements 














dependent thereon, | . 
Ss Range of the Boromgter for | = $ Range of Wie Tempera- 
= = 7 euch hour desing ths = cr . sma exch hour 
2s 3 martha: = 4 uring the 
Hovwa,| = = = 5 moortl. a: 
— Ss 7 SS = ange 
S22 | Mex. | Min. | Dir S= F Max. omg Diff, 
— = 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches, - o o o 
aes 2 29.75 2 0.3 §1.9 | 79.6 5.4 
night. 29.621 29.750. | 29.407 343 ‘ | R ‘ 
1 £606 «750 403 e .o47 $1.7 TRA 5.4 
2 596 724 398 .326 S1.4 79.2 6.5 
a .bSY «724 So 330 81.2 790 5.6 
4. 591 726 3736 348 80.7 78.7 | 4.7 
f 092 Al of) 345 80.8 79.0 5.2 
G 090 745 oD 348 50.6 738.8 5.4 
7 625 .763 416 247 81.2 73.8 6.0 
# G40 794 423 871 ‘| 832.6 79.0 | 7.2 
+t .G51 816 435 ° 381 f° 84.1 79.3 8.9 
10 .652 826 430 96. 85.2 792 | 113 
11 645 816 °| .426 390 86.0 92.2 | 79.8 | 12.4 
* ee + 
Noon. -<631 «796 410 286 86.3 93.6 80.6 | 13.0 
1 610 77s o50° 389 86.6 O44 8Q4 | 148 
2 O86 7 377 60 87.2 85.6 72.6 16.0 
3 665 "| .724 363 .| .361 87.1 94.0 | 81.2 | 128 
A 554 716 * 369 347 86.7 95.4 80.2 | 15.2 
5 549 702 365 337 85.9 94.& 80.4 | 13.8 
i 559 709 *372 337 S4.7 92.4 79.7 | 12.7 
7 .676 418 S3e 855 83.5 $8.0 79.4 8.6 
5 602 452 405 47 82.9 $7.0 79.2 7.8 
% G21 «767 425 342 82.7 56.8 TI.4 vi | 
10 636 -768 AS4 334 §2.2 86.0 79.2 68 
il .626 767 429 33S 82.2 85.6 79.2 6.4 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mgan Dry and Wet Pulb 
Thermometers are derivgd from the observations made at the several hours 


“a 
= 

- 
heal 
+" 











Meteorological Observations. 
. o 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Mleteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Genera®s Office, Caleutta, 
in the month of August, 1860. 


¢ 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—( Continued, ) 























s rs en- 1-3 “ 2 SBs |s2 
— —— oo "oa . = ee =e | — + = 
che be © a a 3 =o less =e 
Hour.| = <= 2s = 3 —— i wea = 2 |S" se 
22 = 3S = <== | ww |S Se ol es 
3 ae Ss |32| PE ELS ISSs eis Seu 
ae = =- «= = hee es |= 2° 2 szi- 
$s ae GB. lee | SS | SES |SFSF SaaS 
= r=) o a 7 a < = 
o o ° o Inches. (Troy grs..Troy grs. 
Mid- 19 |°79.0 | 29 | 0.970 | 10.44 | 1.00 0.91 
night,| 80-0 9 | 0. 
1 79s | 1) | 7ss | 29 | *964 38 | 0.99 91 
2 79.6 1,8 78.7 2.7 01 «aD 22 23 
3 79.5 1g 78.6 2.6 £958 e.32 89 92 
4 79.2 1, 78.4 2.3 52 27 77 rn 
5 79.2 1.6 TS.4 ° 2.4 . 52 «27 e530 3 
6 | 791 | 15! 7as | 33 | S40 24 17 93 
7 79.4 1.8 78.3 e.7 55 eo 02 2 
s 80.0 |, 2.6 78.7 3.9 061 33 1.35 83 
0 a2 | 79.3 4.5 79 .48 .73 6 
10 81, 4.0 79.2 6.0 O76 43 2.18 B83 
11 81.5 4.5 79.2 6.8 76 41 .b0 ol 
° ew Y . 
“. . 
" . Noon!’ si1.6 | 47 | 792 | 71 | .976 |. .41 61 ‘80 
4 1 Sl e 4.8 79 4 i Pe 083 | AT .67 80 
2 82.1 |*65.1 | 79.5 7 | .986 49 .88 79 
3 $19 | 62 | 79.3 | 7.8 999 42 91 18 
4 81.7 5.0 79.2 7.5 ; | 09 9 72 
3) B1.5 4.4 79.3 6.6 279 44 43 BL 
6 81.2 3.5 Te 6.3 983 51 1.91 85 
nn 80.5 3.0 79.0 4.5 .070 40 .60 87 
- 5 80.2 2.7 738.8 4.1 O64 206 43 88 
=o.) eos | 24 | 792 | 3:6 | ..973 45 27 89 
=% 10 80.1 2.1 79.0 | 38.2 970 | 44 10 91 
Sede © Ged Mee <a 2.1 79.0 | .3.2 70" Ad 10 | 91 
ad ° 
; yi ° 
ALL he Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Meteorological Observations. XXIx 


Abstract of ¢he Results of the ITourly Meteorelogical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
tn the month of August, 2BGO. 


* 
Solar Radiat ion, Weather, ke. 


| 














& = | toe 
3 = = 5 - S . 
3 S > ~ =| Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
=| #3 [$22] 9 of the Wina. 
Al 2" ldiso . : 
D> 
a eee ie ee 
=” Inches 
] coe 2.13 |S. & FE. Clondy and heavy rain in 1 the,morfing. 
- ses ee N.&E.&S. Scatd. cloudsewith slight drizzling be- 
tween 5 & 6G P. M. 
3 cee 0.35 'N.E.& 8. & E. Scatd. clouds & occasionally drizzling. 
4 0.38 | 8S. & E. Cloudy with rain between 2 & 5 a. M. 
5 Sunday. 
6G; 121.6 ee N, E. & E. Clondy with slight drizzling at 11 a. a. 
& 7p. M. 
7| 12.0 | O12 | E.& 8. E. Cloudy & occasionally drizzling. 
8 ene 0.29 | E.&8. Cloudy with occasional drizzling. 
9 6135.8 | 0.05 | S&S. E. " | Seatd. ~i & “i. 
1 129.5 én W.&58. W. Scotd. clouds of various kinds till 6 r. wr. 
- * cloudless afterwards. 
11!) 139.0) 1.29| WéE. @ Cloudless till 5 ava Scatd.\—i & i till 
. ° 6 Pr. m. cloudly afterwards ; also rain- 
nex ing between 7 & 9 P. M. 
12) Senday. | 1.16 
AS] uae 0.15 | 8. & E. - Cloudy ; also drizzling at 2&7 &S p. a. 
Ad} on 0.26|8S.&3.E. ° Seatd. clouds ; also drizzling at 1 & 11 
° ". mM. ; also raining at 10 P. M. 
at ere es S.& 8. E. Cloudy till 7 r. at. cloydless afterwards ; 





also drizzling ated & 2&0 a. M. * 
Cloudy ; also drizzling between Midnight 
& 3a. M.; alsoraining between 8 £11 
P. M. 

Cloudy ; also constantly rainfhg between 
3A. M. & 3 P.M. 


16 ‘on 1.18 | 8.&8, E. 


Lt Wh aes. 1.09 | R&S. kB. 


18 ese 0.43 | 8. & Es . Cloudy ; also constantly raining. 
19) Sunday. 
20 ive 112)8S. & EB. Cloudy ; also raining between 3 & G Pr, M- 


Cloudy ; also constantly raining between» 
la. uw. & 4 P.M, 

Cloudy; also drizzlingat 4 & & a. M, 
& at Noon. 

Cloudless till 5 a. wt. cloudy afterwards 
between 4 & 11 P. of. 


21 eee 0.87 |-S.W.&S. ¢ = 
r+.) ere 0.27 | W.&58.&5. W. 
23 ee 0.93 Ss. &. gS. W. 


sh) aes - | 3S.&8.W. Cloudy ; also drizzling at midnight ; also 
constantly raining. 
2 ee se | No. W. & SPE. Clondy & drizzling occasionally. 
26 Sunday. 1.76 
27 ee 0.57 | FE. & 8. | Cloudy; also* constant! raining be- 
° tween 3 & Ga. M.; drizzling at 
Pe. 10 A, M. 
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AWetzorological Observations. 


1 , Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in = month of August, 18GO. 


. 
: Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 













- 
Prerail direction General Aspect of the Sky, 
of red Wind. “i 





Beata. i & mi till 7 Pr... clffdless 
Seatd. i & i. 


Seatd. “i & “i. 
Scatd, “i & i. 


> strati, “i Cumuli, ~i Cumulo strati, i i Strati, 


' 
* 








Meteorological Observations. XXxi 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Ofice, Calcutta, 
in the month of August, 18GO, 


Montuty Rescnrs. 


Inches 
Mean height of the Barometer for the anonth, oe es 29.605 
Max, height of the Barometer, occurred at 10a. M.omthe 27th, .. 29.826 
Min “ight of the Barometer, occurred st 3 Pp. M. on the 3rd, oe 2ee303 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, | nd 0 463 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, ve oe — 29.662 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, —— ai = 29. 544 
Bean daily range of the Barometer during the manth, .. ad 0.118 
“ 
: "1 

o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, oe se 53.6 
Max. Temperature occurred at 2 PB. M. on the 11th, ee » ee 95.6 
Min, Temperature occurred at 4 ageM: on the 2lst, ce ‘a 78.7 
Extreme range of the Temperaturé during the month, .. <4 16.9 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature, _ ws ? ae * 838.0 
Ditto ditte Min. ditto, os ee ee 80.4 
Bean taily range of the Temperature during the month, te °76 

si > 

- . ay - 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, nt ae 80.5 
Mean Dry" Bulb Thermometer abowe Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer,.. 3.1 
Computed Megn Dow "Point for the month, oe es 78.9 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer abo?e computed Mean Dew-point, .. 4.7 
~ Tnuches 
Mean Elastic force of vapour for the month, ee ee ee 0.967 
Troy grains 
Mean weight of Vapour for the month, e- o* *° 10.37 
Additional weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, es 1.66 
Mean degree of humidity for the jmonth, complete saturation being unity, 0.56 

- » , 

‘ Inches 
Rained 25 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, es os 2.13 
Total amount of rain during the month, et oss ae 14,65 
‘Prevailing direction of the Wings “* *. 8. & KE, 








XXXII Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Itesults of the TTourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the month of August, 1860. 
Moxtury Resvrrs. 


Table showing the number of days on whieh ata given hour any particular wind 


blew, together withthe number of days on which at the same hour, 
. 






















= when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. il 
~~ /- 
soozoes (uF | RAF. 1s] |3l. [8h.|8h 
elSic =| a B= £15).2/)2 
N.|= * E. vi joy W. le eisic 
| | No. of days. 
: 9 2 
Midnight. | 3 6 * 1 2 2 
1 ei 5/13 S 1 1 3i e 
2 >| 2 1 1 2 : 
3 & | 3 2 1 e 
e4 6 | 31 4 2 L'a 5 
5 1) 6&6; 2) 7 3 1 1 
« 6 1} 7 }3g 8 6 1 
7 * 7 -8 7 1 
8 2 8 1 5 1 1 
9 1 7 1 G 5 Ei; 
"10 1 6 | 3 4 $ 1 i 
11 1 4\|2) 2 ‘4 & el | 1 
© 
2; 1] 1 2 5 oi 1 
1 2 2 6 6} 1 
1 Li| ti @& 5 6 
1 2 I q 2 3 
2 1;1j 3 2 | 4 =} 13 
het Z2i1i 2 4 2 1 1 
1 3 | 2) 4 2 3 
1) lj S&S} 2 2 2 
1 5 3 eel 2 
2 4);1, 4 2 1 | 
2 2 4 2 1 1 
3 1 4 2 aol L 
| 7 
o. 








Meteorological Observations. * XXXiii 


Abstract of fhe Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the month of September, 1560. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1 North. Longitude 89° 20’ 34” East. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, "Ieal . 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Iygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. . 
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So “2 Se 
woe Range of the Barometer ae) Range of the Tempera. 
"bo 2 = during the duy. b. = ture during the dar. 
= =e as - . 
eee” | et ae | ae Tee 
= a = Max. Min. | Diff. = eS Max. leblin. | Diff. 
> ms 
Inches. Tiwiaa es. | Inches. | Inches. “0 a o o 
1 29.687 29.737 29.611 0.126 $4.2 80.6 SLS 8.1 
2 Sunday > | 
3 686 740 640 |" 100 84.0 89.6 80.8 8.8 
A. -691 752 "625 127 84.5 89.4, 80.8 8.6 
6 412 | 762 666 @ O06 83.5 87.4 $1.2 6.2 
G 724 791 668 iA22 83.2 88.6 $1.2 7+ 
7 660 724 et 150 83.9 89.5 80.2 9.3 
: ~ .586 643 *.507 136; 82.2 86.0 79.4 6.6 
Be | Sunday a 
10 724 794 mitt, J 136 / 81.9 83.8 $1.0 28 
ll 706 -i7* G21 158 83.6 89.2 80.0 2 
12 684 | .736 613 123 | 84.6 91.0, | 81.0 | 10.0 
13 -710 T67 .660 107 84.5 89.6 =. 5.5 
14 TO -766 641 125 84.1 80.0 O.4 8.6 
15 .G27 653 .667 116 83.2 85.4 80.6 7.8 
1G | Swaday. - * . 
ud ‘ re ° 
17 .5SS G50 536 114 84.2 89,1 81.4 7.7 
18 .563 610 |e .502 106 83.1 90.0 80.0 | 10.0 
19 .6009 .558 443 115 ; 81.6 85.6 70.4 6.2 
20 -605 G08 ALT lg) | $0.6 S2.8 | 78.2 4.6 
21 653 717 5 154 81.0 86.2 77.2 9.0 
22 94 745 6 LO 85.0 91.2 79.0 | 12.2 
23 Sunday. 

24 694 756 .620 136 | 84.7 89.2 24 | 68 
25 -.718 -787 .635 152 84.9 91.1 S1L.3 oS 
26 725 793 671 AZZ $2.2 SS.4 SO.4 8.0 
27 714 ide .653 119 82.5 BOS 79.6 | 10.2 
28 719 .796 x42 454.| 83.2 88.2 79.8 | 8.4 
20 = F703 a7 .630 147 84.2 91.2 $0.4 | 10.8 








"The Mean heigh tof the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
eters are derived from the twenty-four hourly obecryatiens made during 
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XXXIV Reteorological Observations. ' 


. 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1860. — 


Daily Means, &c. of th® Observations and @f the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/(Cenfinwed, ) 
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Dit) Se | al & 2. | 2 |ES8] fee 
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fo - = - e 5 ae [32:3 | 42 
S58 . es = Si S6& |S8e/] s3°2 
a® ft aA S| a = a fc a 
© o Inches.| T. gr. | T. gr. 
i 80.9 3.3 0.976 | 10.45 1.79 0.85 
2 Sunday. . a 
3 81.1 2.9 989 60 57 87 
4 $0.5 3.7 267 vt 2.01 S84 
5 $0.7 2.8 O79 -ol 1.49 838 
6 80.9 2.3 e .992 63 (26 8D 
vf 80.6 3.3 > O67 e 07 76 -86 
a 8 79.6 2.6 * 9 .20 SA 83 ‘ 
4 bs 9 Sunday. S bel 
© - 
at 796 | 23 e983 
\; 79.7 3.9 .88 
) 79.6 5.0 85 
79.1 5.0 85 
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Meteorological Observations.* XXXV 
’ 


Abstract ofthe Results of the Hourly Aleteorélagical Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the montfe of September, lA SG60. 


. . 
Hourly Means, &o. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements — 
dependent thereon, * 


















= . 
S = 2 | Range of the Barornter | = = | Range of the Temperature 
zEe<= foreach hour during § & 8 for cach hour during 
Hour’ = = ome the month. | ~ > the month, - 
‘48 |— | &s |__ "= 
S| Max. | Min Dif. | SS | Max. Min. Diff. 
— = o 
Inches. | Inches. te o o ° 
siehas 29.683 |29.740° 81.7| st.6| 78.0 6.6 
1 666 tat $1.4 84.2 77.8 6.4 
2 56 718 $1.2 84.7 TT. 7.3 
3 OAS 715 SO, Sh.4 77.2 7.2 
4, 647 711 $0.7 84.0 77 6.8 
5 G53 424 80.7 $3.8 776 2 
G 671 -750 80.6 | 83.61 [77.2 G4 
3 G00 764 SL.3 84.2 7738 G4 
8 -710 -790 §3.1 85.6 TIS 5.8 
% By > 74 Si.4 87.2 BO.0 4.2 
10 «420 F706 85.5 88.2 81.0 7.2 
il 412 -780 S6.3 SY.6 S1.0 8.6 
al a 
Noon, s691 TG1 Old q| 248 86.9 89.6 SLA 7s 
1 O64 743 A07 246 87.0 91.0 81.6 4 
2 dls Py jp 467 208 86.9 01.2 $1.2 1O.0 
3 G19 420 edit el SH.1 1.2 50.6 10.6 
Bi .610 -700 450 «250 $5.5 91.0 50.0 11,0 
5 .613 705 | .443 262 |} 846/ sos | °7a.8 10.0 
6 626 | 1709] .460.| .259/ 83.6] 86.5 | 79.6 6.0 
7 644 | .728| .461 207 | 83.0| 86.4 TIA 70 
s .6638 -746 488 258 | 82.6 | 85.8 72.6 6.2 
9 685 | .746) .499 247 | 82.4 | 85.0 79.6 5.4 
10 687 752 .o21 251 82.0 | 84.6 73.5 5.8 
il G83 761 502 -259 8L.8 84.2 78.2 6.0 
* 





w@ The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Qlean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are deriged from the observations made at the several hours 
during the month. “ ; 
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*Metcorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Resuits of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Septem@er, 1860. 


Hourly M@ans, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/( Continued.) 














> 14 l2hz lei): |#2 182123 
. > ee Se 2 wa lass foes 
- = e S 2 os WEE | 3 2 
Hour, 3 . = = za —~ Ee oa co te 
2 = 2 Ss ‘— @ “a oe = wv es 
3 3 a2] MS | PSe |] eS] = 2 
"7 ==] = = = z = = $s = = So = ss = S 
— 2 | me in — 
a) ee ee = a a ee 
o o 0 Inches. |Trey grs.|Troy grs./* 
Mfid- is | 790 ! 27 | 0970 | 10.44 
night. “ A ‘ A : 0.93 0.92 
1 1.6 79.0 2.4 70 46 81 -03 
2 1.6 73.8 2.4 964 40 81 93 
3 1.4 78.8 2.1 4 ei) .70 4 
4 +S 78.7 2.0 961° |e .37 67 4 
5 | 78.7 2.0 261 37 67 4 
6 1.3 78.6 «| 2.0 wos a © | e .67 4 
7 1.5 79.0 2.3 870 46 78 e .93 
8 A 79.2 "3.9 O76 *.48 1.38 .88 
: 9 5.1 979 48 83 585 
P lo 6.3 | .976 43 2.29 82 
il 7.4 267 oon .70 79 
. . « 
Noon. 8.0 967 30 *05 
1 8.3 GL Zt 3.05 
2 8.0 067 30 2.95 
B T+ 261 26 .69 
4 6.6, -U67 .32 40 
5 5.6 O70 | O7 02 
ere 3.8 | ‘976 48 34 
< s . 3 a 6 073 45 2a 
: a 3.2 D7 6 .50 P&E 
ee AT .93 
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Meteorological Observations. * XXXVii 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1860. 


Solar Rafliation, Weather, ll 








es |e 
aa ised | 
) 3 SS S| Prevniling direction 
we = «£ ‘ 
s| 8s |S2e of the Wind. 
ee = = 2) . 
0 Inches. 
i = -- | 8. & E. 
=| Sunday. | 0.44 
3 131.4 ae Ss. & 8. B. 
4 127.0 --* Ss. & Ss. K. 
5S ee 0.12 | Ss. E. & 8S. 
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«J 
* 
* 
. 
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12; 130.4 oe Ss. 


15 se 1,02 Ss. E. & 3, 


17 S . Is.Bes. © 
a8). co ol Oak IR; 


19) .. | 0.58 |E.&N.E. 
20} «ww «| 0.30 |S. W. &S. @E. 
Sito eos fir sor Le We 
nt eee te: 








. 
General Aspect of the Sky. 
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Seatd. Ni & \-i till 1 p. we. clgud¢ af- 
terwards ; alae drizslinf*at 3 & 5 r. a. 


Scatd. clouds ; also drizz¥ng at 1 ¥. a. 

Secatd,. —i & “i. 

Scatd. Mi& “i till6G PF ar. cloudless 
afterwirds, 

Scatd. Mi & i till 9 a. M. clondy till 
G6 Pp. M. cloudiess afterwards; also 
constantly drizzling between 10 a. 
uw. & 5 P.M. 

Cloudless till 6 a. wt. Scatd. clouds till 
7. ew. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudy & constantly raining in the 
afternoon. 


Cloudy, & slightly® drizzling between 3 
&4 a. Mm. & also at 9 a. a. 

Seatd. clouds till 6 ry. a. cloudless af- 
serwards. 
Cloudiless till 8 a.at, Scatd. clouds till 
6 P.M. cloudless afterw ; * 
Cloudless till5 a. st. Seatd. —i till 9 
A.M. cloudy till9 Pv. mM. cloudless 
afterwards ; also drizzling between 4 
& 5 Pr. M. ° 

Cloudless till G a. aw. Scatd. clouds till 
G pr. mM. cloudless afterwarda. 

Cloudy till 7 r. at. cloudless afterwards ; 
also raining at 1 &£%3 £4. m. 


Cloudy till 7 P. at. cloudless afterwards ; 
_ also slightly drizzling at 1 ». a. 
Cloudless tall 5 a. mu. cloudy afterwards ; 
also constantly drizzling between 2 
e - 4 Yr. M. 
udy ; alsoconstant! raining between 
1 «9 Pr. M. 

Cloudy; also constantly drizzling be. 
tween 1& 4a. uw. & at 4. Mt. 
Scatd. clouds Sill 4 ». Mm. Scatd. ~—i 

afterw 


| ards. ; 
Cloudless tu! 8 a.m. Scatd. “i till 8 
r. M. cloudless afterw " | 











XXXViii * Meteorological Observations. 


. 
Abstract of the Rgsults of the Hlourly Meteorologicale Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General sOffice, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1860. 

Soler Radiation, We&ther, &e. 







° 
Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
of the Wind. 








- 
S.. aay » also drizzling st 9a. Mw. & 5 & 
Ir. M. 
S.£S5.E. , Seatd. clouds; also slightly drizzling 
at 10 A. M. 


5. W. & E. & N, Cloudless till Sa. sr. cloudy afterwards ; 
> slso raining at 11 a. Mm. & between @ 


& 3 Pp. mM. 
Ss. & E. Cloudy; ulso, drizzling at 2 &G6 &7 
PR. Af. 
E. & 8. W. & S. EB. | Scatd. clouds; also raining between 8 & 
0 Pr. M. 
E.&S8S. BE. & 8, e| Cloudless till 5 a.m. Seatd. clouds 
* afterwards. 
*. e 
e  s 
= = * 
. x ° 
—_ J 


. i Cirri, -i €irro strati, \i Cumuli, «] Cumulo strati, “i Nimbi, —i Strati 
i Cirro eumuli. * 
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Meteorological Observations. * XXXIX 
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Abstract of the Results of the ITourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 160. 


” 
Montuty Resvtrs. 





. 

_ Inehea 
Mean height of the Barometer for the month, oe ee 29.667 
Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. at. on the 28th, “ola 29.796 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 a. at. on the*20th, es ‘29.417 
Ertrem range of the Barometer during the mouth, ia oe » OF79 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, oe Se ~ .. 29.730 
Ditto ditto Min, ditto, .. _ ae e ++ 29.600 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, ee -- 0,130 

- he © * 

*. es 7 . 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, es es 83.4 
Max, Temperature occurred at 2 & 3 P. wt. on the 22nd & 29th, e« 91.2 
Min. Temperature occurred at 4 a. Mm. on the 21st, oe oe 77.2 
Extreme range of the Temperature @lfrine the month, o* es 14.0 
Mean of the daily Max. Hemperatute, ns os se 85.5 
Dittp ditto Min. — ditto, se i - 80.3 
Mean daily range ef the Temperatuge during the month, ee 8.2 
Mean Veet Bulb Thermometer for the qmonth,.. oe oe 80.4 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 3.0 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, .. o- ® ar 7s 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, s 4.5 
. . —___. a - 
. Inches 
Mean Elastic force of Vapouf for the month, .. a oe 0.967 
. 

= * ad Troy grains 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, ee ae a 10.37 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, e« 1.59 


Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, ™ 0.87 





| ° Inches 

Rained {9 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, - 146 

Total amount of rain duryog the month, ee =. “e 7.13 

Prevailing direction of the Wind, ¢. ~ we 8. & BE. & S. BE. 
. 











xl Meteorological Observations. 


’ 
. . F 
Abstract of the Results of*the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
| in the month of September, 18G0, 


' Montruty Resvrrs. 
Table showipg the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 


blew, together with the number of Gays on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 





















= 
a 
Tour. : 
= 
No. of dags 
* 
Midnight. * 3 rl 
1 .f 3/114 
2 3 \1% 1: 
3 1 4/;112 
4. | 4}1j2 4 
- iS: s 1 4 2 2 
G 8 3 S A 
7 3 7 
8 1 9 G 1 3 
. . 9 1 9 i 2) Jaj1 
10 1 8 | 1) 4 2le 
il 1 G | 2)8 2 
1) }3) 23 5” ply yd 
1 3) 1) 2/116 1} = 1 
111) 2 3 | 1) 5) 2 4) 2) 1 = 
1 i 2)if 4)113 1] 3) 14 2 2 : 
1} 1) 7) 3,3 4) ips) 2 
a 03 G6) 1j4 1} 4) p11 
2 5 | 1) 4 Fe Wy - 
2 4\2 3| 11: 
2 “| siifai 3)1)1)1 - 
2 & | | 4 2 1) 1 
2 b 4 43 1) 1 
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Abstract of the Results af the Tlourl Weteorological Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General’g Office,’Caloutta, 

in the month of October, 1860. 

Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude 89° 20’ 34” East. 
7 


"Feet. 


Height of the Cistern of the Sfandard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometr 
dependent thereon, 











co FV . : 
wot Range of the Barometer = Se Range of the Tempera- 
=E= a= 
295 5 during the day. 5 ture during the day. 
a) ~sS a — 
= Bi Ei |—_._ 
= — = 
g | 332 | mex. | min. | Dit. | 32 | Max. 
ra ~ = 
= Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o 0 
1 | 29.659 |29.717 | 29.600 | 0.117 $2.1 88.2 
2 .632 679 -570 »| 109 80.8 83.4 
3 646 .697¢ 594 103 83.5 87.8 
4 412 766 55 lll 82.9 85.8 
h -760 810 -T06 104 83.4 88.5 
G 831 883 786 O97 84.5 91.2 
7 Sunday = e 
8 B51 -027e Sie -117 84.1 89.4 
9 816 885 743 142 81.7 1.6 
1” S807 S72 .760 AIZ 80.0 1.6 
il 818 920 792. 128 82.9 83.3 
iZ B74 v1.0 811° 129 82.9 89.0 
13 .890 959 © 829 7 | 53.0 90.4 
14 Sunday. - 
. — 
15 45 925 -794 «131 82.7 90.4 
16 B47 O17 792 125 82.6 87.6 
17 Sig 216 BObe 115 $3.2 89.4 
s 872 046 817 129 82.5 8.2 
19 876° 950 827 123 SL.6 8S.4 
20 855 921 s11° -110 SL.5 $8.6 
21 | Sunday. e 
22 865 945 136 82.4 89.0 
23 857 33 131 SL.3 86.4 
24 859 030 121 SL.S 88.5 
25 854 933 142 82.0 s8.5 
26° | 827 908 .150 $1.0 87.8 
27 SOL 870 133 78.8 $5.0 
28 | Sunday. 
29 749 802 100, 79.3 5.2 
30 ™ 780 840, 21 80.3 — $7.2. 
31 800 871 -{ 130 79.1 85.5 
x i es | 
The Mean height; of the Bar ps ste keine the Mean, Dry. sng. , hor) ‘Bulb. 
eg ys aki are derived f t: hourly ob: vant 





elements. 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of “he Hourly Meteorological Observations 


taken af the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of October, 1860. 


dependent thereon.— AContinued. J) 
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Computed Dew Point. 
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Dry Bulb alove Dew 
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ee ee 
« > = 
o> a 
= . fe 
Inches. ) T. gr. 
. 0.967 10,41 
925 O1 
925° | 9.92 
8O3 6S 
916 83 
53 56 
- 8 bd 63 
mt 10.05 
905 0.7 
-BO0 5 
BO 5S 


pour required for com- 


Additional Weight of Va 
plete saturation, 
Mean degree of Humidity, 


ors Means, &c. of the Observations and of the H ygrometrical elements 


complete saturation be 


ing unity, 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Metéorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’a Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of October, 1860. 
= 
, 





















2 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. . e 

ss Rance of the Barometer for = Range of tke Tempera- 

=e z each hour during the at os ture for each hour 

= 2 = month. >, 8 during the 
Hour.) = al |e Saapiee 5 2 _ month. 
eo —_ 7 
s2=/ Max. | Min Diff. sim |* Max. | Min. | Dia. 
== » OR eS 
ES , ee | 

—_ Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches, . o ° o 
sete: #9.503 | 29.888 ./ 29.655 | 0.233 79.6 83.2 | 76.6) 6.6 
1 TOD 5880 .633 . 247 79.3 82.8 75.6 | 73 
2 789 873 621 252 78.8 $2.5 74.6 ; 79 
3 | ives | .s50 | .623 | .227 | 784 | 823 | 740/ 93 
4 735 .869 613 le .256 73.3 826 | 73.5) 9.1 
i 810 BS4 613. 271 77.6 81.2 72.6 8.6 
6 818 900 © G35 265 775 82.2 72.8 9.4 
7 -839 919 |° .658 261 78.3 a1.8 73.2 8.6 
3° 857 945 G82 .263 80.4 B40 75.4 8.6 
9 | .875 |* .956 679 § .277 |* 82.4 | 85.4 | 784] 7.0 
10 |* 873 959 O71 °.288 .| 83.7 87.0 79.2 7.38 
11 855 44 G63 281 $5.2 88.2 | 79.2 9.0 
_ a ‘ 
Noon.) .831 09 G47 262 86.3 89.6 79.4; 10.2 
1 806 5Se GOL ® 281 86.7 90.6 802 | 104 
2 779 85 .589 -262 86.9 91.2 $1.3 9.9 
Ps .766 837 570 267 86,4 D0. 4 81.2 9.2 
4 761 835 *.5S0 .255 86.0 89.3 81.6 7.7 
5 761 835 .586 249 84.9 80.20 | 81.2 8.0 
fj 742 856 “599 257 83.2 86.2 80.4 5.8 
7 -T91 S87 6lle) .876 82.0 85.4 78.8 6.6 
8 806 893 648 245 81.2 84.2 77.6 6.6 
u 821 SUG 657 239 50.7 83.6 7T6A | 7 3 
10 825 203 .673 .230 80.2 83.6 76.0 7.46 
il 828 03 674 229 793.8 83.6 75.2 Sak 








Tho Mtan height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mgan Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the observations made at the several hours 
during the month. | 
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. Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Mleteorological Observations 


« taken at the ®urveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 

























. in the month of Octeber, 1860. 
. 
Hourly Means, &c, of thé Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
+ dependent thereon.—( Continued.) 
7 . a a ee ae 
Ss {eles lh | & Vet [Pte leer 
= « e rd - S a oF o = 
| se o Ss a 2*s [Pes » & 
Hour.|} @ « a B = - 3 Seq i= amie 8g 
2% 4 B-)/2;| ae | Sos 2s 2 elFSs - 
-f-| @ a |2e/] o& | 28s l|282s\e5s2 
328 > a re | SS | SEE |SPSE|S HSS 
i om = o Q = = = = = 
= ==: | a . 
. . = 
o o o o Inches, Troy gers.|/Troy gers 
Mid- 27 | 75.5 | 41 | 0868 | 9 0.8 
night, 76.9 ‘ . P 38 1.31 SS 
1 7.0 | 23 | 758 | 3.8 |* e76 46 13 89 
2 765 | 23 | 75.3 | 35 | .862 2 12 .89 
i 76.2 pe 75.1 3.3 857° | » 28 03 0 
+ 76.2 2.1 75.1 3.2 857 | #.28 .00 «0 
6 75.8 | 20! 74.8 °| 3.0 |. ‘49 .20 93 |. 91 
7 76.1 2 75.0 («3.3 854 0.25 1.03 00 
8 76.5 74.5 5.9 .840 " 87 83 
*9 77.1 TAA 8.0 833 00 2.61 78 
= 20 772 | 73.9 98 824 | 8.83 3.24 73 
il 77.6 J‘ 73.8 11.4 822 78 .83 70 
© « . ° 
= * 
1 | 97.7.\ 9: 7 13.6 | .806 | .57 61 .65 
2° 7 * 9. | 13.8 803 54 71 65 
a 8 72.6 |13.4°| .90 | .43 48 65 
: Weerer. 3 11.6 809 .63 3.86 9 
6 5.6 48 | 84 | .619 ! 9.11 2.78 a7 
ik 46) ! 4 | 6.9 | .857 i .26 80 
Bs |  FT.2 60) .« 1.95 Ps 
9 .' ay q Vw | . ! B 73 Ra | 
> aes 4 SB 1) 76S) 16.0. 860 | $ 55 
; al 4 ‘oO. 4 Kad tf -50 86 
/ a, ~ Si, 4 
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Abstract of ¢éhe Results of the Hourly QLeteoralagical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Generalg Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1860. 

























Solar Rigliation, Weather, he. ¢ 
+ 2 
os ” 
Sad ma : ; bg 
3 S * 2 | Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
= 2 2s of the Wind. 
f Po me 
= Bint - ~~ 
Inches * 

1 0.42 | S. Scatd, i till 6 a. at. cloudy s ards 
also raining at Noon<«é 1 &*s Tr. M. 

2 ae S. & E. Cloudy also dissing al S3& 447 PF. M. 

3 aaaE Scatd. clouds, ° 

4 Cloudy. 

5 Cloudy till 7 a. ar. Seatd. clouds till 4 

r. M.Seatd. —i afterwards. 

6 Scatd. “itill 3p. at. cloudless after- 
wards: 

7 

& Cloudless till 8 a. at. Scatd. clouds till 

6G vr. wu. cloudless afterwards. 

a Scotd, —i till 5 a. wm. cloudy till 6G p. 
mw. cloudless afterwards also driz- 
zling between G6 & 9 a, Mt, 

10 Cloudy, also raining after intervals 
between 2 & 1@ a. M. 

11 oe Ss &E. & 8. W. Scatd.—i. 

12 nee WW. & a i. <= E. Scatd clouds. 

13 SAE ees x Gloudless till 6 a. at. Seatd. clouds till 


| 8.0. & 8. 
see Ss. Ww. &. Ss. 
eee Ss. W.& N. E,&N. 
. . 
sai Ss. & W.&S5. Ws 
see N. & Ss, W. . 
.«* | 
= 
1.26 | 5, W. &6. 
6 vr. mM. cloudless afterwards, also 
| . 
Cloudless till S a. wt. Scatd. clouds till 
9 rp. wm. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 5 a. a. Seat@ cloud till 
G pr. m. cloudless afterwards, also 
drizzling between noon &1 PrP. mM. 
| Cloudices till 5 a. Mm. Scatd. clouds till 
2p. wu. cloudless afterwards, 
Cloudiess. 


Cloudless. 


Cloudless till 10 4. wm. Seatd. clouds 
afterwards. =— 


Cloudless till Sa. a1. Scatd. “i & 1 
after wards. 

Scatd. “—itill @ a. mw. cloudless till 9 

“mw. Scatd. clouds till 4 rv, Mm. cloud- 

less afterwards. 

Cloudless till 11 a. ar. Scatd ei till 4 

yr. M. cloudless afterwards. 


s. 
awe 


w.&3.&8. W. 


Ss. W &S. & W. 
W. &N. Wee S: 


& : 
N. E.& W.& 8. 


Ss. BE. & N. E. 
S.&E. +e 


NE. &N. & We 














xlvi ' ‘ Hfetcorologicat Observations. 


Abitraes of the Regults ofrthe Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surolyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1860. 













Sofar Radiation, Wengher, &e. 
ORS direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
of ling Wind. 4 
ee ee Le es ee 
= > : 
N.&N. W. Cloudless till 10 a. wt. Seatd. & Ni 
i till 9 ». a. cloudless afterwards 
Nn. EN. W. Clouilless till 6a. wm. Scatd. “i till 3 
. Pr. M. cloudless afterwards, 
N. & N. W. Scatd, “i & ~i. s 
N. ° are i till 6 a.m. cloudy afters 
w 
N. W. &N, Scatd. tack As tilOr. wa. clpudless 
31; 140.0] *.. N. & W. Qloudless til S A .m. Seatd. i & “i 
. till 4 P.M. oualeas afterwards, 
’ e J 
“ ° 
» os i: 
° 7. 
- . ° 
os bd 
* * 








<s Sone ier strati, “i Camuli, “i Cumulo strati, Wi Nimbi,—i Strati, 


- - : M . 
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Meteorological Observations. , 





a 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly) Meteorslogical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 





in the mothe of October, USGO, Pa 
Montuny Resunrs. s 

™ Inches. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, os ee 20.810 

Max. height of the Barometer, occurrgd at 10 A. M. on the 13th, “. 29.959 

Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 3 ©. wt. on Phe 2nd, ee 29.570 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, ee = ger. 38O 

Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, 5 ’. ce. | - es 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ie r eer 20.754 

Mean daily range of theo Barometer during the month, .. we 0.122 

=z > 
ws o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, ee = 81.9 

Max. Temperature occurred at 2 P.- mM. on the 6th, “* es 91.2 

Min. Temperature oceurred at 5 a, M. on the 27th, oe ai 72.6 

Extreme range of the Temporatur® Turing the mouth, .. ee 18.6 

Mean of the daily Max *Temyprature, ee ee es 57.6 

Tkttto ditto Min, ditto, a +* ee 775 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month, so. 10.1 
° i SOF we 7 

. ra 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, as a 76.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 5.0 

Computed Mean DewsPoint for the month, es -* Pid 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, .. 7.5 

’ ‘ Inches 

Mean Elastic force of yapour for the month, .. .+ 2? es 0.838 
r os — 

Troy grains 

Mean weight of Vapour for the month, es ee ee 9.00 

Additional weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, o> 1846 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.79 
= . * 

-- Inches 
Rained 6 days, Max, fal of rain during 24 hours, ue aie 1.26 
Total amount of rain during the month, os as ae 1.68 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, oes. ess 5. & N. 

” 
’ 
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xviii . Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
« taken at the purveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
: in the month of October, 1860. 
. . Montuy REsvuLts. 


%s Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, 1 together with the umber of dyys on which at the same hour, 
when any particular \ wind was blowing; it rained. 






























































" Gea 
Hour. E é v : = : 
el | a gle|z- 
| | N. = S.E. 2 S. EL iS ie iS 
> en Se ——|—]|——  — | —— a [| ae 
- 
2 . ere days. 3 
ss Midnight.[7) 3) | | 1 3 2 
a 6 : | eT es Fs 2 
3 - 2 7 e/} 1 1 yg 3 ~11 
3 7 wi 1 5 3 2 
i * 4 5 1 t 9/*¢] 8 3 
. 5 6 1 rill 3 pi 4 
oe &.- 7 3 2 8 4 : 
eos 7 6 3 4 g 5 
8B be 5 . 4iq 2 3 
£ 9 6 4 2 ay a i Zz 
| Giga int 6) 2 3 &-(4# I 
$i 5 1 2 5 5 
, rs : : : wa - i ' Z 
ek - i | - e o 1 
mh _ Noon. 1} Re! ee ie bee) as 
1 ok Ted OY el es. 3 
| o/ lea | ¢@4 2 
2 5B | 5S 4 
- 2 —By 1) # 6 1 
. ; Be 6 | 3 5 
s S fe haes: 45 
; st 3 5 
2] ject 5 } 
eA feed Fa 5 | | 
8] s | i & ig -3 
ae at ie aad ” flee 
i 4 Tae 
a ae 
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Meteorological Olservation®. xlix 





taken at the Surveyor General’§ Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of November, 1860. 


Latitude 22° 33° 1” North. Longitude 88° 20° 34” East. 7. 
ect. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Borometer above the Seajevel, 18.11 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon, 


Abstract of fhe Results of the Hourly | cptes, Onion Observations 




















SES — 
ae, ¢ 25 
222 Range of the Barometer 2 2 *| Range of the Tempera- 
22 S om during the day. > 5 ture during the gay. 
= 33 ss ~-——-— 
gs | 322 | max. | Min. | pit. | 38 | Max. | Min. | Dur. 
r= = | a 
ar Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. *° a o o 
1 | 29.792 | 29.865 | 29.741 0.124 78.1 85.5 71.8 | 13.7 
2 813 .888 772 * 116 77.1 86.2 70.0 | 16.2 
4 851 .931° 803 .128 76.1 85.8 68.0 | 17.8 
4 Sunday rr 
5 .935 992 898 094. 78.1 85.4 71.8 | 13.6 
G 013 268 BSG. "1123 73.8 $5.0 74.6 | 10.4 
i 886 951 824 131 73.1 85.6 73.0 | 12.6 
8 .880 047° 825 122 78.9 85.0 74.9 | 10.1 
o. .908 975 860 115 78.5 €6.2 72.4 | 13.8 
10 939 | 30.000 877 123 77.8 85.2 71.4} 13.8 
ll Sunday 2 
12 964 .043 891 152 77.8 85.8 71.0!) 148 
13 975 O42 O17 125 76.6 85.5° | 69.6 | 15,9 
14 .960 034 B89 145 76.7 86.6 | G93 | 17.3 
15 908 | 29.973 840 133 76.6 86.6 69.5 | 17.1 
16 S74 .923 820 103 78.0 85.8 | 72.6) 13.2 
17 S41 Ot 759 156 79.0 87.2 79.2 | 120 
18 Sunday 
_ 
.782 837 |°* .740 On7 79.4 8.6 | 72.8) 15.8 
ar 871 239 806 133 78.1 S74 72.0 | 15.0 
21 32 | 80.006 S87 lig 77.0 * $5.6 70.8 | 14.8 
22 958 912 ®116 72.5 82.1 67.0 | 15.1 
233 975 036 .928 108 70.0 80.9 62.9 | 18.0 
24 |30.001 O79 51 128 GWG | 80.3 Gl.4 | 15.9 
25 | Sunday. “? | te 
02 O87 978 109 69.9 so.6 | 62.4/| 18.2 
- re 167 | 30.031 136 69.7 $1.2 60.4 | 20.8 
2S 077 149 132 G94 80.6 GOs | 198 
29 116 | 29.956 160 *| 70.2 62.8 | 17.6 
20 O17 106 : 168 70.9 so. 63.2 | 174 


RUA Ss SN ee | ee ee ee 
————— *:. 9 ; 

height of the Barometer, as likewise the Meqn Dry and Wet Bulb 
cheecaieters are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 
the day . : , | | re °° 








] ° Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results tha fourly Meteorological, Observations 
: taken at the Surgeyor General's Office, Calcutta, , 
in the month of November, 1860. 
Daiky Means, &e. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon,— (Continued, ) 






























S “ = ° ~ Sf — 
5 ' . a a ex e é 2+ 
a re E 5 s/s. | E25 . 
' Ee = ‘S e 2 ~ ele= .| 23 
2 eite “ = Sg lo |" 8 
Date. =< L 2 = = 7 = eoices 
4 = = = a 3 mo ||P SEs. - 
TES 2 z = a5 | 223 etsres= ; 
s a 3 a2 es |Fe lig csises 
gS joe | g | cf | se | 82 Ses 882 
, »— = = | ~ 
= 5 So ra = eal ba cot Bs ie " 

o wre o Inches. , T ger.| T. er = 
es AR a ee ee ee ‘ 
i . 4/ .18 

3 $ Fats 65.4 10.7 80 | 2.83 71 
ue ‘Y. 
4 70.9 7.2 67.3 ao . 7.21 | 3.01 71 
6 73.2 5.6 70.4 8.4 © “97 | 2.47 76 
Re 73.6 4.5 713 6.8 ° 8.21 01 80 
“S| 73.7 25.2 71.1 7.8 15 | .32 78 ‘ 
9 W1.8 6.7 68.4 10.1 TAT 88 72 
“. 790 710 6.8 wv 10.2, 29 B84 72 
JL | Sunday. .™ 





* 
_/._ "1 


> ys : — 7 = . 7 a _ - = 
e Wygrometr mt craw Diisitenie 
; ers ee eo “ 
. a a —— wdl SS : a, a = ten S ud gti | 
. a | S vik 


——_ 








Meteorological Observations, ° li 


Abstract af the Results of the Ilourly : teorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's fice, Caleutta, 
in the month af November, 1860. 





j 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrigal clements 
























dependent thereon. | ® 
‘s 5 ‘ Rance of the Barometer for = 5 paws - Re sapee 
=ée == each hour during Che a are a ee ee 
oS sedis tis . = uring the 
Hour. | 3 =  S month. 
€ = 5, ——— = E re 
se s es . = . - 
s= Max. Min Dif. Si Mox. | Min. | Dif. 
pas P eae, SS De ee a ee 
= Taches Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | - o o o 
leg 90.926 | 30.092 .|29.77g Posi9 | 721 | 768 | 642 | 12.6 
1 023 O80 768 «312 71.3 76.4 63.3 18.1 
Zz S15 O70 .760 310 70.8 76.0 62.1 |; 13.9 
3 O16 059" -760 298 7O.1 75.7 61.0 147 
‘1 205 | .057 735 gle 2 70.0 75.0 61.3 | 13.7 
5 LO 062 | .765, 297 69.4 74.7 61.2 | 13.5 
6 936 CSS © cif a 311 68.9 75.0 GOA | 14.6 
7 56 114 |° .796 318 69.3 7@.8 612 | 146 
8*| .983 138 817 321 71.9 77.8 | 62.6 | 15.2 
0 OS ages 1 | 836 325 |2* 74.6 79.8 66.4 | 13.4 
10 ° .995 167 836 +331 . 7738 81.8 71.0 | 10.8 
il U76 146 S37 300 80.4 S44 74.6 0.5 
. o a o oa 
Noon.) .950 -ll4 792 322 §2.5 86.3 76.6 9.7 
F19 ose 767°, .313 $3.8 88.0 | 794) 8S 
2 896 O48 744 £302 84.2 88.6 80.3 8.3 
3 S81 O31 740 291 83.6 86.6 79.2 7.+ 
4 876 O36 | °.746 288 SL.9 85.2 77.5 7.7 
5 84 .035 740 205 72.9 83. 75.0 8.2 
6 BO4 O89 wie ti) 203 775 82.2 71.8 | 104 
7 O17 058 T7736 @55 75.8 80.4 70.0 |) 104 
8 932 O74 e791 253 74.7 79.4 68.0 | 11.4 
u 043 O84 -798 286 73.7 78.6 66.9 | 11.7 
10 045 AWOL 807 284 72.8 77.2 65.6 | 12.3 
11 43 AOL 803 .208 72d 76 | 645°) ‘12.8 
~? 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the n Dry and Wet Bulb 


Thermometers are derivgd from the observations — at the several hours 
during the month. | . 


> 
- . 











hii * Meteorological Observations. 
e 


Abstract of the Results 9 Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
SS in the month of November, 1560. 


7 - 
Hourly Mens, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—( Continued.) 


























se | s a-|5 2 22 |s¢s |s2 2 
? he <= = 2» & 
e |e lea |e fe |sS e323 es 
= 5 et S @ « oat - | oes = & 
Hour. © 4 a ‘s 2y |(2oa = 2a |@° s 
7 a o * = io... = o- Sse .|¥ >=. 
es 3 Se |e | Be | ELF se 8eis=é& 
eG = = =. == as oe is ae case 
S2 |b 5 re | SS | SRS |SPSeisegs 
= =) oO a = = 4 = 
—_—— = — | ————_— ——q_| mm —__— |B 
o o kaches. Troy grs.|Troy grs.| . 
ore 658 | 63 - 0.634 | 6.96 | 167 | 0.92 
T 65.3 6.0 623 85 48 82 
2 64.5 6.% | « £13 75. AS -82 
3 64.2 5.9 “OOL 61 42 82 
4 64.3 | 65.7 | .603, |. 64 36 83 
5 64.0 5.4 U7 58 -28 St 
& 63.2 5.7 582 AL 33 53 
7 63.1 °} 6.2 | 45580 39 «1° 44 82: 
8 63.8 | 81 |e .b93 50 98 |° .77 
9 64. 9.9 611 * 66 2.54 a2 
ao 64.6 | 13.2 | .609 . 3.53 G5 
11 64.9 | 16.5 | .615 63 4.31 OL 
ae & | saa. 56 
‘i iz. 52 68 5A 
2 AT 47 53 
3s th 59 54 
5 78 00 2 
; 6 ld oe ae 
hg ll 12 a7 
—. 11 1.85 79 
10, 6.96 75 .80 
=, tam .70 BO 
Nola a eo 
| i i ele 
oa 2 = io ! 2* = 7 2 
release PSS See = 5 es ee 
- sagromevi ee Oe ee ew eee the re eoonwich Constants, 
gtk. — ie ew.’ | Arad Bi 


Abstract of the Results of the Tourly 
taken at the Surveyor General’ 
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Rain Gauge 
5 feet above 


Ground. 


——E  ___._ ee 
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Meteorological Observation®. 


liti 
eteorological Observations 
Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of November, 1860. 


Solar Radiation, Weather, %e. 


Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 


4 Ha w~ sad 


2 


N. & N. We baad 
N. W. &N. 


N. W. & N. 


WN. W.& w. 

N. W.& W. &N. 
N. & W. Le 

N. W. 


N,W.&N.&S. W. 


4 
j | es 
General Aspect of the Sky. 





Clondless. 
Cloudless. . = 
Cloudless, 


, wa 


Cloudy till 7 a. a. Scafd, \i & “i af. 
terwards,. 

Scatd. elouds. 

Cloudless till 5 a. aw. Seatd. clouds till 
8S r. Mm. cloudless afterwards, 

Scatd. clouds till 5 pe. wt, cloudless after- 
wards, 

Cloudless, 

Cloudlesas till ll a. a. Scatd. ~—i & “ij 
afterwards. 


Cloudless till 8 a. wm. Secatd. “i till 
4 Pr. w. cloudles afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 a. a. Seatd. “i & i 
till 11 a. mt. cloudless afterwards. 

Qloudless till 11 a. mM. Seatd “i & —i 
till 6 ew. at. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 7 a. mw? Scatd. “i til 3 
r. M. cloudless *afterwatds. 

Cisadiess till 2 a. mw. Secatd. “—i & Fi 
alterwards, 

Scatd, clouds. e ° 


Scatd, clouds till 6 vr. a. cloudless after- 
wards, 

Cloudless. . 

Cioudleas. 

Cloudless, 

Cloudless till 11 oth ur. Scatd. Ni & i 
till 6 rv. at. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 


Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless, 
CTfbudless till 6a. we. Scatd. i & “i 


afterwards, 
Seatd. clouds of different kinds. 


- bel 


eS OOOO ———w—woo—_—=—= 





Ni Cirri, -i Cirro strati, oi Cumuli, +i Cumulo strati, ea Nimbi,—i Strati 
Vi Cirro cumuli. 





liv Weleorological Observations. 


e o 
Abstract of the Results Fi Mourly Meteorological Observations 
. taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Novemter, 1860, 


a Monrury Haavixs. 
' Inches. 
Mean height gf the Barometer for the month, oe ++ 20.930 
Max. height of the Baromgter, occurred at 10 a. M.onthe 27th, .. 30.167 
Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 3 & 5 vp. wt. on the 19th, .. 20.749 












of the Barometer during the a ws ee © 0.427 : 
Mean of the Daily Max. “Pressures, =é os oe 30.000 
_ Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ate < o” 20.874 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, .. ee 0.126 
' if 7 . bed o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, a as 75.5 
Max. Temperature occurred at 2 PF. M. on the 19th, oe ee 88.6 
Min, Temperature occurred at 6 a. M. on The @Yh, aT at oe 60.4 
_ Extreme range of the Temperature during the ONES, ~~ os 28.2 q 
Mean of the daily Mag. Temperature, oe aa es 84.4 
Ditto ditto Min, ditto, = a” ee 68.8 
ia daily range of the SONS ducing the month, oo, 1% 16.6 
a * ” : , o 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, meer: vs 68.5 
e, oan Dry Yulb Thermometer above Mean Wor Bulb Thermometer, . ye 7.0 
uted Mean Dew-point forthe month, ee ee. 65.0 | 
‘en 1D ry Bulb ‘Thermometer above = ioe MeareDew-pointy 10.5 





«t= "Inches 
co of vapour for the mont), aes. 


Fee oe ee 
>~ 7s" 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta yp 
in the month of November, 1860. 
Montuny Rusvcrg. = 
Table showing the number of days on which ata given hour any pgrticular wind 
blew, together with the numberof days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
















eo oe 













— S| .|s = S e|°. |5 = 4 a 
£)=\s ej} is ELE ls = e}£\=}2 
°* IN Jo A ie €. |28.E./2)8. 2] a |e] W- |e 3 ie 
Le) eh RR eae I AOR, RE Is ae a 2) 
: | | Wo. of da 
‘ 
lidnicht. {15 te eo ° 1 3 4 
“ee he 7 : I F 4 
e2 17 1 1 4 
3 16 1 Ps al Pap i | 3 4 
4° 14 2 Pils 2 3 
5 2} {2 | 1 3 5 
6 14; | 3 1 2 6 
7 i3| | 4 . 1 . a 
8 13 4 1 1 
0 13 1 1 : 2 
12 ° : 
nu) Uf 2 1 4 8 
= - 
o 
Noon. 10) | 4 1 I 3 7 
l Ll 2° 1 i ‘4 7 
2 ie 1 1 1 1 5 7 | 
3 10 3 2 2 2 7 
4 11 2 1 2 1 8 1 
5 fad 2 1 6 , - 
6 5 | 5 2 b : 
7 7 14 2 5 : 
os 9) | 4 Z o - 
9 9 94 2 5 /' - 
10? Ps | 3 1 5 ‘ ‘ 
il 8, | 3 2 5 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Mfetcorolegical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of December, 1860. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” Noprth. Longitude g§° 20° 34” East. of; 


Feet. 


- 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea devel, 18.11 


* 
Daily Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 


ependent thereon. « 








= — fdlh Goo) ke ee nt ne 
Sc —_—_ 
wpe Range of the Barometer Ss = . Range of the Tempera- 
om 5 = during the duy. b = ture during thepeduy. 
Date. | = eo es pa & = = 
Siz | Mex. | Min Dit. | £& | max. feMin. | Dir. 
= = 
=—!> Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. *o o o o 
1 29.984 | 30.058 | 29.931 0.127 | 70.3 80.4 63.4 | 17.0 
2 | Suaday. . . 
3 999 056 950 |° .106 68.7 79.0 60.8 | 18.2 
4 989 075 043 132 | 68.9 77.0 60.4 | 16.6 
5 91 069 037 e132 | 69.7 72.6 62.6 | 16.0 
G O77 * 048 28 122 69.6 79.2 62.1 | 17.1 
a 967 049 i 144 F 70.3 80.0 63.0 | 17.0 
~ 994 090 *.947 143 69.4 Y-9 61.2 | 15.7 
9°¢ | Sunday » 
. = 
10 |e 30.016 .092 6! .128 | 67.5 77.6 60.2 | 17.4 
11 O14 1000 951 | 149 | 66.2 77.2 | 57.0 | 20.2 
12 29.993 O72 .932 140 | 65.7 77.2 ¢ | 58.0 | 19.2 
13 980 069 O35 A3& | 65.5 77.0 66.6 | 20% 
14 998 .O80 946 134 | 66.4 78.6 58.0 | 20.6 
15 20,050 149 94 155 | 65.8 77.8 57.2 | 20.6 
16 Sunday. e . ~ - 
e 
17 29.992» .078 .932 146) 65:1 76.6 56.7 | 19.9 
18 84 O72 |e .O2& 147 65.1 76.4 66.2 | 20.2 
19 £992 063 937 126! 66.3 77.0 57.6 | 19.4 
20 30.007 .083 937 146 | 66.9 77.6 | 59.6 | 18.0 
21 033 097 O75; «© 122) 67.1 78.0 59.9 | 18.1 
22 .050 133 A 160 |) 63.8 75.4 55.0 | 20.4 
23 Sunday. 
24 .050 124 | 30.009 115 | 67.7 78.6 584 | 20.2 
25 . 048 .126 .003 123] 67.8 78.7 59.0 | 12:7 
26 034 120 | 29.974 146 | 66.9 77.6 58.2 | 19.4 
27 .028 110 .990 120 | 68.5 79.4 58.8 | 20.6 
28 023 .095 A%80 115.) 67.7 78.8 58.9 | 19.9 
29 * Ot+b 119 | 30,001 118 | 67.8 78.6 | 59.8 | 18.8 
30 Sunday. 4 | 
31 sé | 172 | 096 137 | 63.6 | 756 | 54.0 | 21.6 





. 


The Mean height of tho Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wot Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly observa made during 
the day . 


e 
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: 
Abstract of the Results the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Su{veyor General's Office, Calcutta, ' 
in the month of December, 1860. 


Day Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—fContinued, ) 










































Ss : : 5 S Bioj[sé |4s | 
fia Pe SI ee |G | 52 . 
4 ele he | & | ©? [Sacleee 
3 a ee ee ee eo 
Date. sone 2 a “ = =» ~ = = Seu 
a zs pe “= S a: = S = be E 3 ; 
pee e S |ag |] @s| ee [ets] ses 
es ° S. a te | 22 ees | «is 
5 > — i> S88 [= be! Sas 
: = oO = ra) = = > 
° o o Inches.| IT. gr. | T. gr. 
1 61.0 93.) 0.541 6.05 2.13 0.74 ; 
S . > ad 
3 58.5 | 10% 498 649 .20 71 
4 60.2 8.7 527 .80 1.94 7 
5S 61.9 | 07.8, 557 6.13 80 V7 
6 62.5 7.1 .568 36 .64 79 ’ 
7 66.8 9.5 537 le 5.90 2.18 Ts 
8 60.4 9,0 S30 84. 2 74 . 
2] = 
. yl . 
J ( 6.9 56.5 11 Af) 465 14 28 9 
11 6.6 55. | 10.6 452 OL 11 70 
12 6.4 55.5 | 10.2 .450 00 02 71 F 
* 18 6.6 54.9 } 10.6 441 4.89 09 .70 
14 7.0 65.2 ll Pe 445 U4 20 « Gu 
15 6.9 54.8 | 11.0 440 87 17 69 
e 16 ° J 
ly aa 58.5 6.6 54.5 | 10.6 435 83 OG 70 " 
18 59.1 6.0 65.5 9.6 *| 480 5.00 1.89 73 
19. 60. 6.8 56.2 | 10.1 AGL Jil 2.04 72 
' 20 |- 608 6.1 57.1 98 ATS 25 03 72 
21 $9.1 8.0/ 6543 | 12.5 432 | 4°78 54 65 
22 —«686.4 7.4 51.2 } 12.6 .289 33 28 .66 
: + 
Ws 58.7 | 9.0 501 | 5.564 | 1.92 JT 
TEN StS 68.0; 9.8 ' 489] 40 | 2.08 72 
=) 88) —=«a7.G | OO ASL 33 1.95 73 
a PS oe 68.7} 9.8 | ...501 53 | 2.12 72 
N der wa, BO a | 106 475 24 28 70 
‘ mr 452 | 00 3 7 . 
| oa KS ne 
| 60.8 | 12.8 — 383 | 4.26 29 65 
sia are > computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
. * 0 A , 
oa "se —— ~ > 
hi SNe aa 
a ; a? 
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a 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly fee sa Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’ Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of December, 560. - 
a 


é 


J 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometriesl elements 
dependent thereon, 








s = .: | Range of the Baromer 
= 2 = for each hour during 
en & the month, 
Hour. = 2, 
ce : ; 
sie Max Min Diff. 
= 
Inches. | Inches.) Inches.| Inches, 
Mid- Ps 
night. 30.006 ‘30.100 | 29.964 — 
1 O01 090 -949 
2 29.904 O75 245 
3 .U8S -P67 238 
4 S44 O51 049 
5 999 O79 2 
6 30,019 108 |} *.98 
7” | O41 .131 |30.005 
8 068 -129 O29 
9 |*° ,O90 172 O41 
10 OST 159 |* .034 
ll O71 140 O21 
Noon. 039 116 (29.987 
1 006 .008 052 
2 |29.982 050 924 
3 067 043 11 
4 O61 037 005 
5 965 .035 O19 
G O74 056 27 
7 OL 063 948 
8 | 30,006 O75 055 
9 016 .070 62 
10 019 O76 Ay 
11 016 .0G7 68 








= a Range of the Temperature 
aa for each hour during 

te. 

- 5 the month. J- 
RE . 

= | Max. Min. Diff. 
ont oo 
a 
Oo o o oO 
62.6 66.4, 57.8 8.6 
62.0 66.0 57.0 9.0 
GL.3 65.2 56.5 8.7 
60.7 64.4 56.1 8.3 
45 63.8 56.8 7.0 
59.7 64.0 54.1 9.9 
59.2 63.4 + 54.0 v.4 
59.3 648 54 4 10,4 
62.6 66.58 58.1 8.7 
65.9 | 71.4 G14 10.0 
GO.8 74.2 64.6 9.6 
73.) | J7.0 68.5 8.2, 
™ 7 

75.6 | 78.5 72.4 G.1° 
77.1 80.0 74.4 5.6 
77.9 80.4, 75.4 5.0 
77+ 79.4 74.8 4.6 
75.2 77.0 1.0 6.0 
73.2 75.8 0.6 5.2 
7O.4% 73.0 66.8 6.3 
68.2 Ghee 64.4 7.3 
66.6 69.8 62.4 7.4 
65.4 6.8 GO.4, 9.4 
G44 65.4 69.8 |e 8.6 
63.5 67.2 58.9 8.3 


er i 
The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dryand Wet Bulb 


Thermometers are deriv 
during the month. 





ed from the observations made at the several hours 


£4 
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Abstract of the Results o8 the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
a taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
. in the month of December, 1560. 


Hourly Means, &e. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—( Continued.) 








> 
3 = = = 8 eS sz |Ags 
~ es Le |S eee [Sea ae 
rr > ~~ 3 S = = 
Hour | = £ =e a = = ; == ae = = tp 
2 = 2. = 5 phe e"“-23/|s5 8% 
se ia) 2 | 22] 2 | ete | 2s] 382 
x — = os = ee eb a =e —. = 2 
= 3 = E = = > $3.) | Sei Ses 
& 5 3s r=) = Roe laa — 
. 
o o o ° Inches. |'Tfoy grs.|Troy grs. 
wae, | 593 | 33 | 57.0 | 56 | 0.473 | 5.28 | 109 | 083 
1 58.8 3.2 56.6 5% « .167 23, .02 84 
2 58.3 3.0 55.9. | 6.4 156 Al 01 84 
3 57.8 29 55.5 5.2 4A5Q © .05 0.95 S4 
4 57.5 &.7 55.3 “4.0 AAT 02 89 _°35 
5 56.9 2.8 54.7 5.0 | ,.438 4.92 “00 85 
6 56.6 2.6 54.5° | 4.7 | 2435 .89 84 85 
7 56.6 2.7 54.4 4.9 434 57 .87 85 
8 58.3 4.3 55.3 7.3 AAT * 5.00 1.37 79 
- 2 GO1* | 58 56.6 9.3 AGT 18 88 73 
10 6t.9 “1.9 67.9 11.9 .488 .36 2.69 .67 
il 63.2 99 58.2 14.9 .493 .38 3.41 GL 
* e ° ° : 
Noon./| 63.7 | 11.9 | 577 | 17.9 | ..485 26 | “4.22 56 
1 64.2 129 57.7 19.4 485 ° .25 -67 53 
2 64.6 13.3 57.9 20.0 488 27 89 62 
3 64.0 13.4 57.3 20.1 478 ray f 54 52 
4 63.3 11.9 57.3 17.2 | #478 26 17 56 
5 | 635 9.7 58.6 14.6 499 AS 3.37 62 
- 6 63.5 6.9 60.0 10.4 523 .75 2.35 71 
| ! 62.6 5.6 59.2 9.0 509 .63 1.95 74 
© 62.1 4.5 59.4 7.2 513 .68 .53 79 
9 61.2 4.2 587 6.7 501 56 39 80 
10 60.6 3.8 57 9. 6.5 A588 41 33 80 
1l 59.9 3.6 57.4 6.1 ° 05 = 20 82 
oe 
. 
SS 
‘ All the Hygrometrical clements are computed by the Greenwich Constante. 


* 
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distract of ¢he Results of the Hourly 





lxi 


eteoralogical Observations 


taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Caleutta, - 
in the month of December, 1860. 











- - 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. ¢ 
oe at ge ° 
‘_—_ bo | an} = 
< ®& |S S| Prevailing dircetion General Aspect of the Sky. 
= “ = Ae 2 of the Wind, 
— = a io ; ; 7 
rr a 
o [Inches 
Y 
1 138.0 ai N. & N. W. Seatd. sloude,éill 4r.MC cloudless after- 
wards. 
2 Sunday. a 
3 135.0 me N. & W. Cloudless. 
121.5 os ; Cloudless till 10 A. at. Scatd. ~i after- 
wars, 
130.0 se Ss. W.& 8. E. & N.| Cloudless till 10 «a. wt. Seatd. clouds 
° = ~~. till 4 rv. ar. cloudless afterwards; also 
fo after 9 P. Mt. 
1338.0 ae E. & N E, & nN. Cloudless till 10 A. ME Scatd. clouds 
afterwards ; also foggy between Mid- 
nig ht & 5 A. M. 
140.0 nt N, e° Py | eco 
139.4 | «- N,W.& Re» Cloudless. 
Sunday. sae 
e 134.2 a. N.&N. W. "Cloudless. > 
139.0 c+ S. W.& N. & W. | Cloudless. 
139.0 ee Ss. W. & W.- Cloudless. 
1865.6: |. -<s W£RW Gloudless. 
136.7 éo N. & N. W. Cloudless till 5 a. Mm. Scatd. “i till 10 
A. mM. cloudless afterwards. > 
135.0 es N. : Cloudless ; also foggy affer 9 r. ow. 
| Sunday. 
132i) e* N. Clo udless., 
133.0 | .. | $V. ‘% N. ‘UN. WwW. | Cloudless till 11 a. x. Scatd. ~i "till 
° 5 vp. mw. cloudless afterwards, 
136:4 | .. . aoe °  Cloudless. 
1340 ou N.&N. E. Cloudless till G A. ac. Scatd. ~—i till 4 
vr. M. cloudless afferwards. 
136.0 ee N. . | Cloudless. 
| wa N. W.& M® Cloudless till 5 a. mw. Seatd. “i & i 
pis till 5 ». at. cloudless afterwards. 
Sunda * 
15 36.0 ** | N. & N, E. Cloudless. 
135.0 en N. & 8. Cloudless till 6 a. ar. Seatd. Ni & 5 
oa 6 P. x cloudless ae BS ~ 
6. ‘8 WwW. & W. Cloudless til 2 a. mM. Scatd. i ry 
26 136.0 ® a ogatter ard 
BIG * N. & N. Ww. ou ess. 
ts 137.2 - N. W. & N. Cloudless. * 
29 137.0 * Ne & Ss. W. Cloudless. 
O Sunday. | 
7 131 4 es N. & W.* Cloudless. 


————————————————————— 
“i Cirri, i Cirro strati, “i Cumuli, +1 Cumulo strati, Wei Kel imbi, —i Strati 
ji Cirro cumuli. 
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- 9 
Abstract of the Results = FTourly Aleteorological ‘Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, . 








*. in the month of December, 1860. 
"é 
7 MontTuny REsvULts. 

Inches 

: Mean height of the Barometer for the month, “i -- 380.012 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at Qa. ar. on the 31st, es 30.172 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 P. x. on the 7th, ee 209.905 

Extreitre range & of the Barometer during the month, acs ee © 0.267 

Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, me <a .. 30.092 

Ditto dittog Min. ditto, .. a a .. 29.959 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month,  .. «ss +-O0.188 

_ ——_— eae: 
* - ss ‘* o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, - 7 67.2 

Max, Temperature occurred at 2 P. wt. on the Ist, ee ee 80.4 

Min. Temperature occurred at 6 A. M. onthe 31st, = es 54.0 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the tnonth, co oe 26.4 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature, ae fe nas aa 78.0 ’ 

. Ditto ditto Mh. ditto, ~ °F “ vam one 

Mean daily range of the Temperatare during Vhe month, e 19.1 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for thg month,.. = ie eer: SOs 

Mean Dry Bulb Dhermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 6.4 

Computed Mean Dev-point for the month, .. a ee 57.0 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, se 10.2 

Se is > $ - cs . 
* 

- ° Inches 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, marta 4. as .. 473 

| soe Troy grains 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, sie ae es 6.23 
2.12 ; 


ee Additjonal Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, ee 
Maan degree of one for the poets complete saturation being unity, 0.71 














 S. " ——s 
\ = ‘ 4 : " t " 
eee ~ as * «Inches 
> E ained No. days, Mam fall of rain during 24 hours, ee a Wil. 
Total amount of rain during the month, oe! ete <i NGL. 
vailing di rection of the Wind, .. SE se N. & N. W. 
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distract of the Results of the Iourly gMeteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 


inthe month of December, 1860. + 


Montruty Resvuprs. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any norticular wind 
blew, together with th’ number of days on which at the same hour, 


when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
I 





5 





lA a 




















- Hour. g = g = Si. S1-1s) .|ele 
elefls eisil=} |sl= e|= |=) 2 =\z 
Ni Sie ls all bel tal iol tal Siz isic sia 
) 
2 No, of days. | 

= Midnight. 16 a Oe 1 li? | 2 2 3 

ee 18 1 1 2) | 2 2 

2 18 yi 1; | 2) | 2) 2 
3 LG fe! 1 2 2 2 2 
’ 18 1 2 2 1 2 
6 17 1 | 2 2 2 2 

6 16; } 1 1 : 4 4) [3 

= 14, J 2 | 12) 6 | 3 
| 11 Zi: | 1 1 4 5 2 

9 2 {15 2 2 1 1 1 2 

14 15 2 2 3 2 2 

ll 12}.1 1 2 1) l 2 2 5 

| * 

Noon. * 10 ° ~ lL 3 S 

1 li 2 Li~ 12 3 7 

2 9 I 2 1 1} | 3} fro 

3 rae L 1) Is fis 
4. 5 1 1 3 13}. i 

5 7 2 1 1 2 2) 1 

6 11 2 1 1 1 2 ¥ 6G 

7 12 2 1 1 1 2| | 2 5 

Se 13 1 . 1 2 2 & 

se ©* @ 13 2 1 1 2 2 5 
10 13 2 1 1 el 2 5 L 
ll 2 1 1 2 1 5) 2 

= 
= 
> 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly* Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
in the month of Janua®y, 1861. ’ 


Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude 89° 20’ 34” East. « 
. , @ Feet. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the SeaJevel, 18.118 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon, 





























S 5 7 ° "55 
— = = Range of the Barometer Ss Range of the Tempera- 
se 5 os during the day. rs = ture during the day. 
53 oe a 
- ase . =< o * 
s 3 =< Max. Min. Diff. se Max, Min. | Diff, 
Q ~ = 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o o o o 
=, (30.061 | 30.137 |30,000 | 0.127 63.0 76.0 | 53.6] 22.4 
2 056 129 | 29.987 142 64.5 77.8 54.6 | 23.2 
3 |* 010, 118 e 998 130 66.5 78.9 58.0 | 20.9 
4 O21 114 .953 _ 161 66.5 73.6 56.6 | 22.0 
& | 29.975 .066 914 152 66.8 79.0 57.6 | 21.4 
6 Suiday. 
o 
7 O34 00S | .877°] .131 |. 69.1 79.2 | 60.7 | 18.5 
8 O41 026e| .895"/] .131 71.1 78.8 65.3 | 13.5 
9 972 .053 |* $07 146 71.3 3 65.8 | 16.0 
10 -) 970 O45 04 M1 71.8 0 67.2 | 12.8 
iL 77 | e .0389 937 S$ .102 |e 714 73.6 65.8 | 12.8 
12 | 230.029 1ll4 961 *| . .153 70.5 774 67.0 | 10.4 
13 Sunday. = 
- 
14 025 085 O84 101 704 | 79.8 | 65.4| 12.4 
15 O78 157 | 30.628 129 70% 73.8 63.6 | 152 
16 O16 112 | 29.920 192 69.3 79.0 G1.2) 17.8 
17 | 29.990 00 861 e 145 69.9 79.8 6353 | 16.8 
18 925 2 862 .163 70.8 81.8 622 | 19.6 
19 G1 O31 | 914 117 73.4 80.2 68.8 | 1lL.4 
20 Sunday. ad 
21 O46 O15 898 117 70.7 77.6 | 66.2] 11.4 
22 073 075 O14. wil 66.6 74.2 59.2 | 15.0 
23 066 046 M17 120 62.5 64.8 60.6 4.2 
2 92 O65 36 129 64.3 75.0 57.6 | 17.4 
25 | 30.039 112 | 30.002 110 62.0 73.0 54.0 | 19.0 
ony 002 088 | 29.931 157 62.9 71.8 62.5 | #21 
27 Sunday. 
28 /|29.827 | 29.911 -736 175 70.2 83.2 61.3 | 219 
2y 8 * 918 TSP 135 69.1 78.0 | 622] 16.8 
30 o ay O87 S64 iAZ3 65.3 75.6 58.6 17.0 
a1 962 | 30.047 902 145 65.3 | ° 77.2 55.2 | 22.0 
* 





~The Mean height of the Baronwter, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly Obsefyations made during 


the day. ) _ 
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Abstract of the Results “4 the ITourly Meteorological Obser vations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 18G1. 
Daly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. —f( Continued. J 


ll OL 


. 
. 

















S . 2 > lea | es 
te <= = 2 = = .- ha Ss ‘ : = 
Date. Ps =< z = 2 ~5S |S £5) Se 
im = = re 3. | me |FES/ 2 a 
= <* 2 = S = = 3 j2h see = = 
s | = eh Se Se Pee eel ee 
= g > = to, => se ls e=is8 3 
—_— ° & os w= i =| = = 
= oO oO o = =. < = 
° o ao o Inches. , T. gr.| T. er. eo 
| 55.8 7.2 50.8 12.2 0.383 4.28 | 2.17 | 0.66 
2 57.3 7.2 53.0 11.8 414, 60 16 68 
3 58.7 73 54.0 12.5 428 73 | .46 66 
4 58.9 7.6 54.3 12.2 432 79 40 67 
5 60.1 6.7 56.1 10.7 459 5.09 17 70 
G | Sunday. “ 
= . * 
7 64.0 5.1 Gist 7.7¢| 548. | 6.04) 1.74 78 
8 66.9 4.2 64.8 6.3 e.G13 75 53 82 
9 66.9 © 4.4 64.7 6.6 611 70 .63 SO 
10 67.6 4.2 65.5 6.2 428 9 55 82 
11 67.5 3.9 65-5 5% .628 u 45 83 
2 65.4 5.1 62.8 97 57% 31 82 78 
is Sunday. 
14 mo |” 65 60.6 98 | «634 | 686/ 224] .72 
15 63.7 6.6 60.4 9.9 .630 83 25 72 
16 29 |* 64 59.7 9.6 | 518 70 13 73 
"17 | e63.2 6.7 59.8 10.1 .5620 711 27) .732 
18 65.5 5.3 62.8 8.0 574 6.31, 1.89 77 
9 68.3 5.1 65.7 1% .G32 91 96 48 
20 Sunday. 
21 66.0 4.7 63.6 7.1 690 |. 4S 70 79 
22 58.3 8.3 53.3 f§s3e| .418 | 464] 2.57 64 
23 58.2 4.3 55.2 7.3 445 8 | 1.37 73 
. 24 58.6 6.2 54.9 o.9 ASL .20 93 72 
2 548 72 49.8 12.2 371 15 | 2.10 .66 
26 |” 65.6 23 50.5 12.4 .380 25 18 66 
27 Sunday. 
28 63.3 6.9 59. 10.4 4* (520 56.71,| 34 71 
29 61.2 7.9 57. 11.9 AT76 24 O44, «67 
20 57.2 Bel 62.3 13.0 404 4.49 44 | .65 
31 57.2 8.1 52.3 13.0 ADte 49 44 .65 





Og CTT 
All the Hygromettical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly "Meteorological Observations 


taken at the Surveyor General’a Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of Januarf, 1861. 


. : 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Obsfrvations and of the Hygrometrical elemente 


dependent thereon. 


























— 
SS | Range of the Barometer for a 3 Range of tye Tempera- 
SEs each hou? duringéhe — i} ture for exch hour 
H sf month, >. 2 during the 
our. =a a i=" S = month, ; 
Si+j}| Max. | Min. | Diff. se |* Max. | Min. | Dia. 
= =. 
e © Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches o o ° 
sicks: 29.966, | 30.078 ,| 29.518 7 0.265 | 64.3 56.9 | 13.3 
1 72 O75 800 275 63.6 55.8 | 14.0 
2 965 .065 F97 268 63.1 55.0 | 14.4 
3 958 061 754 277 62.8 54.2 | 14.8 
4 54 056 753 “73 2.3 53.6 15.4 
b 961 O71 802°) .269 |. 61.6 52.9 | 16.5 
6 976 090 e S28 «262 61.4 52.5 16.4 
7 97 107 |° (S41 26 61.1 52.7 | 16.1 
8 *\ 30.031 126 872 254 63.5 55.7 | 14.1 
v “O51 © 157 306 «| .251 |e 66.3 60.2 12.3 
10 | * .055 152 911 *] - .241 69.2 63.2 10.8 
ll 036 123 897 226 * 72.4 63.3 | 13.3 
a 
© ‘ . " ” 
Noon,, 006 095 862 -233 74.9 80.0 64.2, 15.8 
1 | 29.973 06% 832°, .236 76.3 81.8 | 632 | 18.8 
2 40 049 798 261 772 51.8 63.0 1IS.s 
3 030 O31 760 271 77.3 83.2 62.8 | 20.4 
4 926 028 *.747 231 75.6 SLS 62.5 | 19.3 
5 023 035 749 2 71.0 Sv. 61.58 18.8 
6 USL O37 “736 01 71a 75.8 61.6 | 142 
7 | .950 | .056 760, | se96 | 69.2 | 748 | 614| 13.4 
8 066 OF b tit 3200 | 67.6 73.8 61.0 | 12.8 
ES -B75 082 784 .298 66.6 73.6 59.6 | 14.0 
10 079 O84 822 .262 66.3 72.38 60.4 | 12.4 
11 975 O71 S19 262 65.2 724 594 | 2.6 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Pulb 
at the several hours 


Thermometers are derived from the observations wa 


> = 
during the month, .. 
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Abstract of the Results of ‘the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
“ in the month of Januagy, 1561. 


Hourly Meqns, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
depentlent thereon.—/( Continued.) 

































- » = = ind . © == * _ + 
E ei £ iA LE +es l2bs less 
2 -. \° & 2 ne sO |ee? Ss 
= 5 e S te wa. leesd 2 = 

Hour.t @ «. 2 = | = 3 Se => = |S"s 

3s 2 2 — ss = so <= 
= 3 — = = aS o> = oso le 2 = -|l= =e .- 
— s 3 = ee > ~~ 2 2S ei tess 
S Oo» eee 3S pee e£s2 seo sieZes 
sa * = > oe Ss Sho (SrPetis asa 
> — o A = = _ = 
. + e«¢ 
o o o o Igches. (Troy grs./\Troy gre 

* . bl 

stout sl.o | 33 | 58.7 | 5&6 |-0.501 | 6.57 | 1.15 0.83 
1 GO.4 3.2 58.2 Bate 493 49 os 84 
2 60.1 3.0 58.0 5.le| 489 45 O2 84 
3 60.0 2.8 58.0 4.8 489 45 “| 0.96 85 
+ 69.5 2.8 57.5 4.8 31 Fd.) 3 .85 
5 58.7 29 56.7 4,9 469°) * .24 93 85 
6 68.7 2.7 56.5 4.9 465 21 93 "85 
7 58.4 2.7 56.2 4.9 V61 16 |e .92 85 
8 59.7 3.8 57.0 6.5 473 27 128 j¢ .8L 
9 60.8 5.5 57.5 | °88 481 233 82 75 

30 62.0 7.2 58.4 | 10.8 496 AG 2.35 70 
1 629 | 95 | 581 | 143 | «491 .38 3.22 .63 
e ba . 

Noon.| 63.8 68.2 |16.7 | .493 30 .92 .58 
1 64.3 58.3 18.0 404 36 #33 .55 
2 64.4 58.0 | 19.2 sg .30 .65 52 
3 64.3 67.8 19.5 486 -26 By | .53 
a 64.1 58.3 17.3 AD4 37 AL 57 
5! 641 59.1 | 14.9 598 54 3.50 GL 
6 64.4 60.9 | 10.4 539 92 2.41 71 
7 63,5 60.6 8.6 534 87 1.94 75 
K 62.7 59.8 7.8 520 74 70 Ay ivf 
a” 42.2 59.6 7.0 516 72 49 79 

10 62.1 59.6 6.7 5616 By 43 .6U 
11 61,5 69.3 5.9 511 . ot 82 
. oe ° 
aa 


All the Hygromotrical elements are computed by the*Greenwich Constante. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly *Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 1861. 











Solar Badiation, Weather, &. = 
co = * 
a3 . 
& pe 5 | Prevailing direction Gerftral Aspect of the Sky. 
a 22 of the Wind. 
Sind . 
——$____a____— 
Inches. * 
sae N. W. & W. Cloudless till 9 a. mM. Scatd. “i & i 


afterwards; also slighgly foggy be- 

. tween S&S Pp. we & midnight. 

eae N.& N. W. & E. Cloudless till G a. at. Seatd. ‘i & “i 
till 6 vr. mw. cloudless afferwards; also 
foggy between midnight & 3 a. mM. ; 
also after 9 P. Mt. 

ee N. W. & N. Cloudless. 

&N.&N. W. | Cloudiess. 
fees N. & W. & 8. W. | Cloudless. 


one S. & E. * | Cloudless till 5 a. ac. Scatd. Ni & i 
till 6 x. mt. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudy till 4 a. mt. cloudless & foggy 





eo” till 9 a. at. Scatd. clouds till 6 vp. at. 
° : Scatd. “i afterwards. 
9} 139.0| ... |S. &S?E.° Cloudless till 7 a.o4. Scatd. clouds till 
= G pv. a. cloudless afterwards. 
10; 126.0 | 0.56) 8. o Cloudy till 8 ep. mw. cloudless afterwards ; 
° 7 le also raining at G& 7 «a.m. & ot 7 vp. mM. 
11| 121.0 = S.& WN. Cliéudiess till 1 a. ar. cloudy till 8 a. a. 
Scatd. “i & “—i till AP. um. cloudless 
afterwards, - - = 
12] 183.0| .. | N- : Cloudy til? 10 a. at. Seatd. i till 6 
pr. Mm. cloudless afterwards. 
13} Sunday. 7 ° . — 
14} 135.0) ... | N8&N. E. Clofidless till 5 a.m. cloudy till 11 
2 a. M. cloudless afterwards. 
15 136.0 i N. ° ° scan nies tull 7 a. at. cloudless after- 
wa 
ic} 183.0] ... |N. & 8. W. Cloudless till 10 a. ar. Scatd. “i till 9 
, Pr. m. cloudless afterwards, . 
17| 1358 | ... ); W.&N. W.® Cloudless. 
18; 139.0 site 5. & W. Cloudlesas till 6 a. mw. Seatd. clouds 
afterwards, 
19} 121.0 .. | W.&S. E. & 8. W. | Cloudy ; aleo drizzling at 10 F. mM. * 
nnday. 7 
4 sens 4 one W. &S8. EB. Scatd. clouds till 5%. Mm. cloudless af- 
terwards; also drizzling at 5 a. Mt. 
22} 135.8.) .f | N.&N. EOE W. | Clowdless till 5 a. at. Scatd. ‘i till 6 
= Pp. M. cloudy afterwards. 
a es Kr. Cloudy & consfantly pee ey 
24; 138.0 sae eT & 8. ? Cloudy till 6 a. wt. cloudless rwards, 
Ps . 











Ixx 7 « Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results Of the Hourly Meteorological, Observation: 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the m@nth of January, 1861. 


Sotar Radiation, Weathgr, &c. 
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32 

= §| Prevailitg direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
Fe of the Wind. 

2 © 
——— = ——_ = —O em 

Jed N. W.& N. Cloudless. 
e. |S E&E. & W. Cloudless ; also foggy béfore swWhrise. 

2 

ee Ss. W. Cloudless. 

= W. & s. & N, Ww. Cloudless. 

eee N. & Ss. ww, Cloudlesa. 

<= N. E.& NZ Cloudless. oe 

> 
> . oe 
®~« e 
. J 
« 
e e 
e - = 
* _ = 


ee ee ere ce cae tt he mer kinis hansen Mee) Sans Dae" 
“i Cirri, 1 aa strati, oi Cumuli, ~i Cumulo strati, “~i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
Wi Cirro cumu 
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o . 
Abstract of the Results of the Ilourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’ # Office, Calcutta, 


- 
Ds, inet : - 
in the gnogeh of January, 1861. = 
Montuty Resvutrts. ° 
= Inches. 
Mean height of the Barometer for tho month, es es 29.976 


Max. height of the Barometer, eccurred at 9 a. M. onthe 15th, Ds 30.157 
Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at G6 P. a. on the 28th, es 20.736 
Extremegranze of the Barometer during the month, ae -" 0.421 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, oe oo ee 30.057 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, “< a“. o* 29,918 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, 














is o- 0.139 
=- *s 7 
bad | . - = o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, es ee 68.1 
Max. Temperature occurred at 3 Pp. M. on the 28th, ae as 83.2 
Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. My onethe 26th, ee es 52.7 
Extreme range of the Temporature during the wouth, .. ee 30.5 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature, .*° chee ar 77.7 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ‘ oe ae 2 60.9 
Mean dgily range of the TemperatYre during the month, Pe 16.8 
7 - 
Et 
7 2 al o 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the mofith, bw ne 61.8 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermpmeter aboye Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. x q.3 
Computed Mean Dew-foint for the month, =# aw 658.0 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, .. 10.1 
= Taches. 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month,. ° _— os 0.459 
e all 
Troy grains. 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, ee oe o-- "5.40 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation,*® .- 2.15 
Mean degree of humidity for the soonét complete saturation being unity, 0.72 
oo * 1 , 
ba Inches. 
° & 
Rained 4 days, Max. fall of rain dyring 24 hours, =o a6 0.56 
Total amount of rain during the*°month, .. we eo 0.56 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, es es N. & W. &8. 
> 
oa PR. 








ves 
eee 
L URAL 
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Ixxii -eteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Afeteorological Observations 
“~~ taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
: Se 4% 
: in the month of January, 18GL. 
° Montrury Resvuts, 


Table showing the number of days on which ata given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of gays on @hich atthe same hour, 


° 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 






Ss, W. 







Rain on, 
Rain on, 
N. W, 

Raitt on, 


Ww. 


No, of days. 










Midnight, 6 1 «°? & 1 4 
1 7 4-33 3 elle 5 1 
2 8 . 1} 1 3) * 1 5 1 
3 8 1 3 5] . 1 
4 6 1 “3 ° 2 6 2 
5 6 2 ral | 2 6 2 
6 7 1 4 1} 2 6 2 
é W J) bod ( & 1 3 RE 4 3 
~ S 1 2\e 1 o4 3 4 
9 8 3 2} 2 3 6 2 
10 5) 2 4 ics 6 4). 
weft GN 6 1 3 . | 4 +3 6 
a 
e 
Noon. 5 1 1 1 3 2 5 % 
" 3 1 1) 1 2 4 - 8 
2 2 2 1/ 1 2 4 10 G 
3 2 2 1/1 3 3 s 8) 
4 5) 2 1 1 1 9 2 
5 5| | 2 3 2 2 SN a 
6 5) 12 4 3 2 4 3 
7 8 f*1 5 3 2 3 3 
4 s| | 2 4 3 2 3 3) 
9 s| iz 4 3 * 2 2 4 
10 6 2 3 | i | 2 1| 5\* 
il 5 2 e 4 4 2 5 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorolagical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’, Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of February, 1861. a 


Latitude 22° 33° 1@ North. Longitude s3° 20° 34°’ Eust. * 


Feet. 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea Tevel, 18.11 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 



































dependent thereon. > 
8 a a eal a Ee = 
ss Ra ithe B = 
as a st nee of the Barometer a Rauge of the Tempera. 
7m - = daring the day. = = se ofthe Tempera. dusing the daw. 
Ce = 7” 2 
Date, | = SS. | ———— ————__ | Fé 
ew : =e 5 > 
ss Mux. Min. Diif, ce Mux. Min, | Dig. 
3 a 
Se eS | 
Inches. | Inches, | Inches. | Tuehes. o o o o 
1 | .29.967 | 30.065 | 29.905 0.1G0 | 65.4 77.0 57.0 | 20.6 
2 31 .00f 857 147 G49 770 S44 | 22.6 
3 Sunday px a 
4 S34 ) 29.917 765 152 | 69.0 S04 59.6 | 20.8 
5 742 |) ..827 66 °159 | 73.7 85.8 | 65.8 | 20.0 
G Tal 826 682 144 I 75.2 $6.0 66.2 | 19.8 
7 BS4 | OG? -808 163 | 716 82.6 | G6L6 | 21.0 
a 17 | 30.004 S54 160 71.2 33.0 | GL2 | 21.8 
9 5890 | 29.981 828, 158 | 725 83.8 62.8 | 21.0 
10 Sunday. i ‘ 
11 900 977°) .850 127} 71.2 $3.4 | 61.8 | 21.6 
12 .912 4 S859 185 | 72.0 83.6 * | 63.1 | 20% 
13 208 94 9844} .150| FIs S32 (62.6 | 20.6 
14 878 260 S814 SLAG 73.4 85.4 63.8 | 21.8 
15 808 S8S4 724 160 | 75.0 88.5 64.4 | 24. 
16 S71 aS on 80D | 165.) 73.3 $2.6 G47 | 17 
17 Sunday, ° 
18 30.035 | 30.125 | ° .977° 148 | 71.6 85.2 60.4 | 24.8 
19 .065 155 | 30.017 | 138, 72.8 85.2 | 63.0 | 22.3 
20 042 | ‘146 | 29.968 _ 1178 | 72. $4.0 | 62.3 | 217 
21 O11 096 60 147 | 72.4 $4.2 62.0 |22.2 
22 .016 100 264 186 |} 72.8 S48 64.8 | 200 
23 29.989 093 14 ATS FUG S4i.4 59.2 25.2 
34 Sunday. J = 
25 886 29.957 797 160 | 762 so. | 66.6 | 23.0 
26 897 973 42 ASL | 979 898 | 70.8 | 19.0 
27 925 2 30.017 25s 169 7.2 88.9 66.6 | 22.3 
28 e873 1 29.953 |, .S02 .151°| 738.9 v0.6 | 72.0 | 18.6 
| 
= 
Lal 
— 


Phe Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly observatigns mude during 
the day ‘ . 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorologicad Observations 
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* Meteorological Observations. 


taken at the Surpeyor General's Office, Calcutta, 


Man Wet Bulb Ther 
mometer, 


Te tT 


| Dry Bilb aboye Wet. 


in the month of February, 1861. 
. 
Dailf Means, &o. of the Observations ang of the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon.— PContinued.) 


“sil 
on 
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st 
© £5 60 09 gn 
ete 


oon 





Computed Dew Point. 


oagqsaca ou 
E9523 "SanBS5 wee 
SBeEaow, Im cto we 


oO 


13.8 
13,8 boo 
14.3 }. 76 


12.0 


ie 4 





Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 


-567 


Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a Cubic foot of air, 


= Additional Weight of Va- 


5 


pour required for com- 


plete sqpuration. 


—_— —~ 
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od 
ts We 
a 





Mean degree of Humi- 


dity, complete satura. 
tion being unity. 
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Abstract of the Plesulis of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
. 
in the month of February, 1861. : 


il 
—_ 


>. - 
Hourly Means, &c. of the Obagrvations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 





eS 


r 























S = .: | Range of the Barometer =5 Range of the Temperature 
=e for each hdur during os = for each hour during 
ae 2 _ the mouth. -. S = the month 
Hour, ¥ so | - = - 
a= 29 43 a — —— 
%- o “ - & ? 
sa = Min. Diff. Se | Mam Min. Dif. 
= = 
| | | . 
| 
a Tnuches. Inches. Anchen.) ot. o | o a 
night. | 99-917 [29.710 | 8.360 | 67.3 | 73.4] 59.0 14.4 
1 209 107 353 66.5 73.0 53.6 14.4 
2 902 GOS 562 | 65.8 72.8 57.8 15.) 
3 B87 6582 as Pets 65.3 72.6 57.3 15.3 
4 | .900 732 | 304 | 64.7 | 722] 57.0 15.2 
5 901 710 30 64.3 72.2 55.2 17.0 
i) o1¢G 728 330 63.7 72.0 53,2 16.8 
7 O37 75% 332 63.3 424 \. 5t.4 18.0 
ge U6 492 322 635.9 72.9 53.4 14.5 
| ODL SOL | 2.335 79.7 75.2 63.6 Lisi 
10 |e..998 824 |* 331 |,.74.5 | 79.0! 63.0 1L.0 
il UST ~ e 612 325 | "78.1 52.8 71.4 i114 
. > ‘ 
Noon. 959 775 2034 | 81.0 86.6 73.7 129 
1 222 al 35 83.0 85.6 75.4 , iAs.3o 
2 . 716 O24 84.1 Su.8 77.0 12.8 
3 869 G86 .336| 845] 902/ 76.8 134 
4 857 668 | © .350 83.5 90.6 75.0 15.6 
5 556 “675 342 S1L.6 5SY.0 | a3 a 15.7 
6 8 681 | .344/ 77.5 | 84.0 9.2 14.7 
7 87 697 | .m0| 74.4] S1lO| 66.4 14.6 
8 -BU5 708 B42 72.1) 72.0 647 14.3 
a 212 -7iL 73 70.6 77.2 63.3 13.0 
10 918 TAG S66 69.5 75.6 61.6 14.0 
il 1g 714 67 65.8 TG 61.0 16 








$$$ 
The Yenw IMeight of the Barometer, a» likewise the Mean Dryand Wet Bulb 


Thermometers are deriv 
during the month, . 
= 
7 





ed from the observations made at the several hours 
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Abstract of the Results af “the Hourly Meteoralogical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 








= in the month of February, 1861. 
. 
Hourlf Means, &ec. of the Observations ang of the Hygrometrical clements 
~ dependent thereon.— (Vonfinued. _S 
¢ 

= s = e S 53 |s5dj 33 
S = a = -— 2 = s = a 
=e = SE Ps 2 ao ieee | Ses 
ad al a c- 22, co #2: 
Ss = © eo baa =3 see| e325 
Hour. | FS S A = = “— mse | & Sep 
v in: = a a “— as FE © = = a= 
e 3 a = =a =i = = | ees? tes 
s 8 id =. = = => a ae SSB S| fe 
3 5 p. - ae | > | 85a | Se |cas 
ay S S a = See | re 22 

o o o o | Inches, |Troy grs./Troy gre. =.= 
. 

ne 633 | 40] 6oo | 64 | 0589 | %97 | 140 1 ost 

62.7 60.4 6.1 °| .530 8S wl .B2 

G2 60.2 5.6 527 S4 20 83 

62.1 GO.2 é 027 85. OS Sh 


mr) 
tet 
—= 
CAee Go Ge Go SP Se 


Oe C10 & bo oo te oO 


KOOomMsg Cane 
“Ie 


oN ST 
won he oe 

** 

ou 

o 

| aed 

o 

v 

an 

= 

=~ 

= 


, 

ard 
a 
Pa = 8 

* 
pak ted 
‘po 

e* o 

7) 

© 

ae EA EE EEE 

ee 

> , 7 ® . 

o 

=" 

. 

= 

a) 

— 

i 

es | 

© 


oon. 64.1 16.9 55.6 25.4 eih2 7 6.27 mo 
1 64.5 18.5 55 2 27.8 AAS 7 7.05 40 
2 64.7 19.4 55.0 29.1 442 73 e 48 39 
3 64.8 19.7 54.9 20.6 *4i1 « ah 61 35 
4 64.6 19.9 63.6 24.9 422 &2 38 
5 65.0 16.6 66.7 24.9 469 5.03 i tt 
Se 66 4 11.1 60.8 16.7 B37 oe 4.22 oS 
7 65.2 9,2 60.6 13.8 ook 1 3.34 4 
8 G41 8.0 60,1 12.0 525 75 2.78 67 
+8 ] 63.4 7.2 59.8 10.8 .b20 0 AS 70 
Pa.) 3.4 6oL GO.3 9.2 528 82 06 -74 
i 63.9 4.9 Gl +& TA 6548 6.05 1.66 ao 
o . 
— Ali the Mygrometrioal elements are computed 





er 
- ; 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorologtoal Observations 





taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 


in the month af Kelruary, 1861. 
“ 


Solar Radintion, Weather, &c. 


a“ 














Be |S || . e 
o -= = —_ <S ° : | 
-| “s&s |\©& S = Prevailing direction General Aspect @f the Sky. 
S| 82 |8é2 of the Wind. ° 
Al = aS 
— te er eS ee 
o ike * = 
= 
184.9 ae N. E.& 8. W. & WwW. Cloudless. 
134.0 | .. | W. Cloudless. ¢ cs 
Sunday. 
136.7 ae N.&8.&8. W. Cloudless. ° 
141.0 es $.&£ 58. W. Cloudless; also foggy between 3 &.7 
A. " 
145.0 a Ss. &. W. Cloudiess ; also foggy between 2&7 
- A. M. 
139.0 | .. New. & SV. Cloudless, 
141.0 = N. E.& N. W.. Cloudless. 
137. u * W, & Ss. W. &N. W. Cloudless, 
"I Sunday. 
11) 137.0 | ie ee at Ss Cloudless, 
1374] .. |8.&£8. W Ciqudless. 
13 138.0 Ja = & Ss _& Cloudless, 
1d 143.0 xx Cloudless, e 
15) ~ 140.0 S. W. & W. Cloudlesa, 
ig} 1360/ .f | N.&W. = Cleudless. 
17| Su®day. ° . 
18s; 139.0 = NV.% N.W. & EB. Cloudless., 
1%) 138.0 o [IN &S. & SE. EZ. Cloudless. ° fe 
20] 1350) . | EB. &N Cloudlegs. . 
21) 1372] .. | s.&S8. W. e} Cloudless. 
22 ° 136.5 ** | Ss. & N. ER. Cloucless. 
2 136.8 - Wik&N EN. W. Cioudless. = ~ 
24 Sunday.| « | = 
25; 141.0 oe | Ss. W. & 8. & W. Cloudless. 
26, 139.0 <. . [ES WW char se 
| 130.0 =o s.& 8. W. oudiless 
ri 137.7] ne | Ss. & W. Cloudless ; also fosey between 3 & 7 
a A. M. ae 
= 7 
aa 
- ee a 
a. 
. 
= 
i 
\i Cirri, —i Cirro strati, ar Cumuli, ~i Cumulo stratiy “-i Nimbi, —iStrati, 


v-i Civro cumuli, 





Vi, 
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Abstract of the Results of te Tourly WWatecralagiaal. Ohversations 
taken at the Surve yor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the monfa of February, 18G1. 











> 
‘ Monrnuny Resorrs. 
© Inches 
Mean height of the Barometer’ for the month, . os 29.914 
Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 A. ar. on the 19th, es 30.155 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4p. M. othe Sth, -- 29.668 
Extreme range of the Barédmeter during the month, as a. 0.457 
Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, es ee «> @©29.999 
Ditto ditto” Min. «© ditto, .. He me ~. 29.848 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, a oe 0.151 
* = 
o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the months F. .- os @ 2.6 
Max. Temperature occurred at 4 Pr. Mw. on the 28th, ee es 90.6 
Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. Mc. on the 2nd, ee “s 51.4 
Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, oe es 36,2 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature, *2 eof oe 84.6 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, 3 aa o- 63.2 
Mean daily range of t®e Temperature during the month, by o21.4 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for ho month*® wi © ae 63.4 
. Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. oO 
Computed Mean Dow-point for the month, .. o= °* 58.8 
Mein Dry Bulb Thermometer above Som puted Mean Dew-point, oe 13.8 
° al * - 8 Inches 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, -* a i mht se 0.503 

.- 
o . Troy grains 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, 28 as es 6.40 
a Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, cs 3.17 
* Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.63 

* 

7 3 * 
Inches 
Rained No. days, Max. fall of raim during 24 ours, ee sey he eet. de 
| ae Total amount of rain duripg the meets we ae “3 Nil. 
: : " os 6 Ww. & Ss. & S. W 

a 
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. 
2 
Abstract of the Results of the ILourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, an 


inthe menth of February, 1861. 
- 


Monroy Resunrg. = 
Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour avy particular wind 


blew, together with thé numbeg of days on which at the same hour, 


: , S.. , 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 





























































$$ §$§$$_$___—_— — —_ . 
o 
| | | 
| : 
TTT LLL 
‘ RR 
Hour, = 5 m = | = " le 3 =\§ | s ; 
~ mci e[sje] jell jeel\elé 2l8 
NJ SIZ ShE. |oln ieiai ela let lela i=15 Sim 
ee we os a 
° | . | 
No. of deys 
* 
¢ Midnight. i os ' 7 4) | 4 | en 
‘i h 1 6) 4 4 4 
* 2 o 1 . F (>) b a o 
3 5) 2 = 5 2 1 5 1 
ri 6 |2 5} | 3; Jol fa 2 
5 “a 3 5 i 3 a . 1 
G 6 e| 2 1 ee > fF 4 | se] 3 
" G| 4 1°} 5 2) 4 2 
: 8 3) =) 0 pA 3 2 2 
9 gs A, 3) 1 6 J 3 & wi 2 
~ 3) 7 5) 1 1 5 4 5 3 1 
ll | Sie 1 i 1 G 5b 2 
Noon, -« 3 2 1 1 G 7 4 
1 2} le 1 1, 71) | & frol ja 
2 2 1 1 1 5| 9) | 5 
3 3 1 1} J 2) |S) fro) [3 | 
4 3 1 1 | “| i9) 12) Et ja 
5 4 1 i v 8 1 
6 3s) [2 | 1 “| 14 97! 
7 3 2) 1 7 3 S 
. 2} fea! | 3 7} 13| }7| 12 
e * ) 2 1 3 7 se 7q| 1 
11 aa thea Bs 3 7, 15) |3| }1 | |3 
. 
. > 
= 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 

: in the month of March, 48G1. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” Martie: Longitude 85° gO’ 34" East. 


—<—_ 
Le 


Fret. 

Heicht of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea-level, 18.11 
= 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Kbygrometrical elements 

















dependent thereon, ° 
Ss = = ,* , 
~ ts Runge of the Daromettr ss Hance of the Tempera- 
ae Ss during the day. a =< ture during the day. 
A oe -— 5 
SBA as °- 
. so ’ ; = oe te : 
= c= = Max. Min. Diff. sx Max. | Min. | Diff. 
C * = ° 
7 Inches Inches. Tnches, Inehes, o o 0 of 
1 |29.875 | 29.918 | 29.821 | 0.127 798 93.2 68.6 | 246 
2 863 26 615 | ,.121 $1.9 95.6 | 72.8 | 22.8 
3 Su*tday . . 
4 -780 847 713 134 $3.1 95.2 76.2 19.0 
5 819 SZ 7603 -ll4 80.7 80.6 74.3 15.3 
G R22 888 754 . 1 Selb 80.4 89.5 73.5 15.7 
9 887 07% 635 P°.139 77.3 86.2 68.3 | 17.9 
s 913 | 30.004 Sh2 142 77.2 85.7 | 67.8 | 20.9 
9 905 | 29.988 +810 148.) 78.9 83,5 71.2 | 17.6 
10) | Sanday 
oe Py * 
il M51 30.027 8S5 /|° A2 TSA 90.2 716 18.6 
12 91 90 ® 055 157 73.8 $3.6 | 696 14.0 
138 5D O54 S77 lT7 78.1 80.0 |, 63.6 20,4 
14 B77 29.958 156 A772 Si.2 ole 39.2 22.0° 
15 -709 SOS Ja lise 81.5° 93.0 2.2 20.8 
16 S17 S82 770 AlZ $2.9 3.4 73.2 20.2 
18 870 | © .9418 803 145 $2.8 93.4 | 74.4%] 19.0 
19 833 13 S76 |¢ 137 S15 92.6 73.7 15.0 
20 S71 USL 72 180 740 77.2.) Ti+ 5.8 
21 842 20 776 143 78.7 BO.8 10.5 
22 814 S87 Td 32 TOO $3.6 752 Sot 
23 770 843 G62 ASI S1.5 90.2 74.4 | Y5.s 
24 Sunday. | 
2 : 856 FoA 18.8 
oa phd: 24 76.4 18.6 
oF 825 08 76.4 1s 
28 415 892 7.2 20,0 
29 62 © 905 76.6 | 20.6 
30 eit 26 76.4 | 21.4 
31 Sunday. 


The Mean height of 
Thermometers are derive 


the day. 











the Barometer, as likewise the Mea? Dry and Wet Bulb 
i from the twenty-four hourly Observations made during 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
im theemonth of March, UG. 


 “Saily Means, &e. of the Observations and of the Elygrometrical elements 

















- dependent thereon,—( Continued.) 
: i ae ie S = mn ant a i = 
Te eos OAM, pnp fay 2 |£e/58 |3% 
= x) ; = o — Bee fo = Ee = 
= 2 2 = Sis= ste Bf 
| — Ss 4 - = —_ 
s = = eS " vu = S cit: 2). 
Date. 2 = = « = zc if =e) ¢ Ss 
~ —' =) 5.2 = = > > - 
a - = = = a 2 ia =r a <* = = 
oot ae a a (FE let tes 
so =- 5 = = se" (2 S3/ a & w 
A 3 = pe | S> | $5 Bae) 335 
a S o a = = =< | = 
" 9 [¢ ” 0 Tuches. Wt gra. TT. er. =e 
1 69.6 402 G4. 15.3 0.607 656 | 4,19 61 
2 72.8 9.1 68.2 19.7 ,' .686 7.37 Oe G4 
& | Sunday. 
4 75.0 8,1 7Oo.9 12.2 745 8.03 3.83 .68 
Mi) 74.8 59 718 &.9 tal 30 2.74 ia 
6 74.9 5.5 72.1 |° &% 778 |e .39 55 G7 
7 64.0 | 12.4 ot 7 186 001 5.43 4.55 eit 
~ 65.7 11.5 59 9 17.38 |e .G2r GD 30 57 
9 70.7 ce 8.2 66.G * 12.3 651 "OL | 3.43 le .67 
10 Suaday. E . - | 
* — 
11 721 6.3 68.9" "9.5 att 569 | 23.72 74 
12 GU.3 6.5 66.0 0.8 638 6.04 60 aa 
os 15 69.6 8.5 65.3 12.8 .623 751 3.47 | .66 
14 7 ko 9.9 65.3 14.9 e .628 72 4.16 G2 
is 72.7 ss | 68.3 13.2 G88 740 \ 3.91 .65 
16 74.6 8.3 70.4 12.5 736 50 90 O7 
©1797 |-Sunday. i Ps | 
o : 

18 74.6 8.2 70.5 12.3 -739 63 | .82] .68 
i? 71.6 9.9 66.6 14.4 O51 Goo 4.32 62 
24) 60.4 ¢ 46 67.1 6.9 .661 7.22 1.52 80 
21 71.2 7.5 67.4 | 313 .668 .23 | 3.18 | .70 
22 75.0 4.0 713.0 | 605] .801 8.65 | 1.85 | .82 
23 74.3 7.2 FO7 10.8 «744 00 a.51 Fl 
24 Sundaw. 

25 =75.0 7.8 71.2 11.3 756 12 62 .70 
26 76.1 * 79 72.1 119 778 33 54 .68 
27 95.7 9.4 71.0 14.1 751 02 | 4.55 | .64 
28 76.0 8.5 7 Mg Sep .768 2a 14 67 
29 "7.5 75 74. 11.3 819 76 | P77 70 
a0 G75 83 73.3 "| 13:5 .8o9 61 | 422 |, .67 
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Abstract of tha Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’a Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Mareh@.sel. 


; Or, 


* 
Hourly Means, &e. of the Obseprations and of the Hygrometrical ements 
dependent thereon, ” 


: 


= a — 





mo Runge of the Tempera- 


: Ranve of the Barometer for ture for @ach hour 


2 each hour during phic 
= mouth. during the 
_ 


Hour. ren ena h. 





the Barometer 
Thermometer. 


, ; 
4 Max. Min. Diff. 


Mean Height of 
Mean Dry Bulb! 





* Max. “Min. Diff. 


| 
ese « Iaches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o | a 
. 























- o 
Mid- | g9854 | 29.987 <| 29.7 0.220 76.2 80.2 | 70.6 9.6 

night. Sod = : o| 29.7Q7 2 76.2 
1 840 79 758 _ 221 75.7 723s 708 90 
2 831 69 750 219 75.2 79.2 70.0 9.2 
3 820 28 737 191 74.5 73.4 69.6 8.8 
- 822 O52 734, @1i8 | 73.7 77.2 69.4 7.8 
5 835 | .969 ‘TAS, 221 | 73.7 77 638.0 O.4 
6 | B+ 83° gol 232 | 73.1 76.6 67.8 a5 
7 .\ “874 (|30.000 |" .781 219 | 73.4 7.6 67.8 98 
8 Ore 069 828 ‘241 | 768 8 70.2 | 10.6 
9 928 =%|* .O74 S122 .232 - 79.9 84.4 71.6 12.8 
10 |° .932 090 S11 le .249 82.7 88.6 71.4 | 17.2 
11 921 080 * (824 256° 85.5 91.4 72.2 | 19.2 

yc! ; 

eo a . Ps 
Noon.) .s896 O49 796 253 87.8 94.2 | 72.2 : 2°09 
866 0a 764" 258 89.6 95.6 73.0 | 2236 
2 834 _' 29.995 725 259 ~ 90 4 7.0 74.6 | 23.4 
3 810 51 O07 254 90.3 97.4 76.6 | 21.8 
4 797 .o45. |* .672° 273 89.6 97.8 75.6 | 22.2 
5 793 40 662 278 87.7 966 75.G | 21.0 
G B02 + ‘676 : 84.7 93.8 74.6 | 19.3 
7 822 75 7 > BTS $1.7 88.6 | 73.4 |, 15.2 
8 839 G4 754 210 | 80.1 86.0 71.6 { 14.4 
9 B54. O74 756 218 937 83.2 71.6 | 11.6 
10 oO 272 .785 -LS7 78 Si.8 72.6 9.2 
ll 852 68 790 178 77.5 $1.0 72.0 |« 9.0 
** 








——$— | | 

The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Pulb 
Thermometers are deriyed from the Observations mude at the several hours 
ducing the month. ° 


Se , | 
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Ga 
Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
Se taken al the Suiteyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
methe month of Alargh, 1861. 


~ 
' * 
Tlourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Iivgrometrical elements 
depemilent thereon.—/(Continwed.) 





























q re. eee SR ee eee oe 
"ie S | 24 cles |S8e [422 
= a. 2 ae, - =‘ ss: — a 2 
— > s > co Pe - 2m a 
se =) 2 > a Woe oe | eve Cie 
Hour,|} = _ = | 23 |@o2 iF a 98“ a 
== | 2 = ae ae te | eet | ew bm ne 
—— a = ir be et Fe. ote se eies 2 
— = a ae sS6 S&S itles Fs 
Si | * 2 r= | Ss eel SrPSt sez 5 
=. Pole! ae. =" =. = < = 
ae ' . | —_—. 
o o ° ° | Laches. bee gre. Troy grs. 
. .- ” ; 
night.| 724 | 38 | 705 | 5.7 40.739 | 80s | 163 | oss 
1 72.3 3.4 70.6 5.1 TAL O07 44 85 
2 720 3.2 70.4 4. Se .736 02. 35 56 
3 718 27 | 704 4.1 #36 O04 He 88 
4 71.0 2.7 696 * 4.1 G17 ASE 32 AS 
5 71.0 2.7 | 69.6 41 | 717 |° 84 12 9 53 
6 70.2.\=-2D°' 68.7 | 44 | 697 .63 16 S87 
7 704A 3.0 | GS.9 » 4.5 7 01 G6 21 86 
s 91.7 5.1 69.1 d.7 i. S706 66 2.17 78 
0 72.4 7.5 68.6 | 41.3 695 | ©.50 3.2 .70 
10 73.0 9.7 68.1 | 14.6 Sd .32 4.40 G3 
il 73.Q | 1146 68.1 17.4 684 .29 5.43 57 
~% e 
4 “ne 
° | ° 
Noon.) Fa? 13.6 67.4 |%20.4 G68 O09 6.51 53 
1 4.41152 66.8 | 228 655 6.93 7.40 418 
2 74.4 -| 16.0 66.4 | 240 16 83 St 47 
3 742 | 36. 66.1 24.2 .640 .76 87 AG 
4 73.6 | 16.1 65.4 | 24.2 626 |- .62, 71 46 
5 7A.0 | 13.7 7.L | 20.6 661 7.01 6.55 52 
6% 73.9 | 108 68.5 | 162 692 41 5.01 60 
7 73.3 8.4 69.1 12.6 706. 58 3.79 67 
~~ 8 73.2 6.0 69.7 | 10:4 -720 7 OF I2 
Se] 727 6.0 69.7 0.0 420 79 262 76 
10 726. |. 5.3 69.5 80 22 82 OL 77 
11 73.0 | 45 70.7 6.8 -744 8,07 1.97 80 
<> 4 fide of - 
be = = 





All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the’Greenwich Constants. 
oS » r Tae @ 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly* Meteorological Observations 





| Date. 


coh 


—— 


ost og 








taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Caleutia, 
in the month df Marah, 1861. 


Solay Radiation, Weather,%&e, 


ie 











ed =» __~ i 
Ss a | Eo = ¢- 
= \e3 .| ° 
st 3 © *~ =) Prevailing direction Gtneral Aspect of the Sky. 
42 |.e22|, ofthe Wind. ¢ . 
= mod) ; + 
— ——_ 2 - - > —_- SO SO 
o Inches © 
348.0 we 4| 3. W. & 8: Cloudless. 
1P.4 rae E.& 3s. | Cloudless, - 
Sunday. | 
140.5 e<e S. Cloudless till 6 av a. Scatd. “—itill 10 
A.M cloudless afterWarids, 
chy Yh | Tet S. a Cloudiess till 56 a. at. Seatd. “—i & O18 
till @ ewe. M. cloudless afterwards. 
136.0 wah S. Cloudless till 6 a. at, Sentd, “i & 4 
. . till G pe. a. cloudless afterwards. 
179.2 see | 5. * al Cloudless, 
135.0 so. | EN. 5 Cloudiess. 
135.4 = Ss. BE. & N. E. Cloudless till G a. ar. Seatd. i & oi 
ufterwards ; also slightly drizzling at 
ae S rp. M. 
Sunday. cen e - 
199.0 | 0.28 | N.2k& Wy, Cloudiless till4 a.m. Scatd, —i till 1 





Pr. M. cloud galterwards; also rain 
between 5 & S P.M. 


arnt eas N. al Claaudy till G wr. at. cloudless afterwards. 
1352 =a N. & W. ” Civudicss till 10 «a. at. Seatd, —1i till 6 
S P. M. cloudless afterwards, 
135.6 coe | N.& W.&S. W. Cloudicas til4 ». am Seatd. ‘i & ~i 
ar | - til 9 yp. at. cldudless @fterwards, 
M41.8 .. & W.&S8. & W. ©) Cloudless. 
140.4 penal i. © Cloudless till Noon. Seatd. ™1 an 4 
° ot M. cloudless afterwardy. : 
Sunday. .* = ; 
139.0 ‘ia S.& W.& N, Cloudless tillG a. ar, Seatd. —i till 5 
= ° r. M. cloudless ee Or. wt. Scatd, —i 
afterwards. 
135.9 eas) Jel", = Cloudless till 11 ~ M. yaa after- 
. wards, 
ae 0.60 \8:E.& 8. %v.___ | Cloudy with rain between 8 & 11 a. 2c. 
137.0 eee S.& &. BE. & 8. W. | Cloudy till 6 a. mw. cloudless till 10 
a. M. Scatd. ~—i tudl4 wv. mM. cloudless 
Sm > afterwards. o . 


sae sve | Ss. & Ss. W. Cloudy. - 
134.9 . SS W&8. & W. Seatd. -i & i. 


sé Se Ss. & 8S. iat Statd. clouds. 
eR Oc (Nee Behe 2 Scatd. cloudy till 4a. xt. cloudless after- 
wa 3. 
139.0 |... s°w.&S. § S.E. | Cloudless. 
; 2 


> 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorologicale Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 




















in the ninth of March, 18G1. 
Solir Radiation, Weathem &c. 
OS 
Prevailing direction General Aspect of the Sky. 
of th? Wind. @ aa " 
s, Cloudless. 2 e ; 
° Ss. - Cloudless. 
5, ~ | Cloudless, 
. . s « 
. = = e 
s<« . : 
o * s 
S28 
7 = =: o 
. ~ e ; 
7 * 
ae wor i, ~i Cu trati, Wei N 
< ? Cirri, —i Ciro atrati, oi Cumuli, +i Cumulo strati, 


imbi, —i Strati, 
” é e ‘ 
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Abstract of the Results of the ITlourly Meteorological Rivicuitinds 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of March, 1861. << 
; 4 
Mof&rury Resucrs. ES 
o Inches 
Mean height of the Barometer for the month, ? ee ee 29 853 
Max. height of the Barometeg, occurred at 10 a. M. onthe 2th, ®.. 30.090 
Min. height of the Barometer, occurred st 5 P.M. othe 23rd, ee 29.662 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, es es 0 428 
Mean of the daily Max, Pressures, £3 e.. Sem 29.933 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, os va os 20.7586 
Afean daily range of the Barometer during the month, .. were 0.147 
= ” 
; ” = ae o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, es ae 808 


a 
Max. Temperature occurred at 4 F. M. on the 30th, — = o7 8 
Min, Temperature occurred at 6 a. M. pn the Sth, 





es os G74 
Extreme range of the Temperat feo during the mouth, «. e« 30 0 
Mean of the daily Max” Gem@erature, se = x 91.2 
Ifitto . ditto Min. ditto, ee 2 ™ wo 
Mean daily range of the Tempergfture during the month, an 18.4 
. He i 
° 4 * o 
Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, ° = « zs 72.7 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. - = L 
Computed Mean Dee-point for the month? 2 °@. GS.6 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-poimnt, .. 12.2 
a Tneches 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month,.. <“ = 0.605 
a . 

Troy grains. 
| Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, = AP ike ees 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturatien, [ame 3.68 
Mean degree of hurnidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.08 

5 s . “; a — 
m 7 Inches 
S Rained 3 days, Max, fill of rain during 24 hours, =r ie 0.60 
) Total amount of rain during the month, .. oo HE 0.88 
. Prevailing direction of the Wind, - be S&S. W. 

oe 
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Abistmact of the Results of Phe Hourly Meteorological Observations 
tak en at the Sidrveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
tn the month of Alarch, 1861-2 





- ~ 
M6nxcuny Resuvrts. | 
. ‘ rt 
* = ad - . 
Table showing the number af days on which? at a given hour any particular wind - 


blew, together with the number of duys on which at the same hour, = 


when any pirticular wind was blowing, it rained. 


et —_ _ _ ——— 


Goes 
















' 
| ms | e- @® 5 
Hour. = ) zl. = -: | 2 a 2 - =|. 
4 S S tt =i. */cf e ic ss cf 1s S 
=4 ess = = =] = | et (S12 81s 
tn 4 oa) E. |=|S.E.2]S. Blu |= W. Je % |xeisl|ela 
ee, ee ee tte paw lee) eS a eee ee 
| | | ' ~ = 
| | No. of days? | = | - ‘ 
- i) 4 
Midnight.} 3) 71) [> | 3} | 10 : 4| 2 i 2 
1 3 I | 3 12 » 4] 2 e 1| 
2, 3| il 3 is wwe 4 2 1 
3 3) 3 12 2| jeez 1 3 
4 2) 2 11 4 2 5 
5 3) : 3 13 3). 3 1 
a 6 3} e- J 45 + 3 ) 
7 3 | ] 14 4) 4} 
4g a BS 1 “ 8) tp ) 
= 10 3) 2 | 10 8 2347 & : 
11 ee a 1) | 10) I> 6 say 4 
bad : | al 
* : , \ 
Toon. 1 2 6 8 7 2 
nNece 1 ” 4 10 8) ] 
eee 2 1 9 3 8 1 : 
4 1 t Z = 1 1 6 + S I : 
5 3 1) 1 4 1 10 6 a fe 
3 1)1 2 13 tee) 
2% ; 41 lied. 18 2: = 2 
+, 8 31111 1 15 3 2) 
10 HF 1 1 17 pa > 
il ‘ 1 ] 16 1 . 2 





